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Nam xpsvan laUne lo^d, ett Ulud quidem, ut pauUo ante 
dixi, in magna laude ponendum; sed non tarn sua sponte^ 
quam quod est a plerisque neglectum: non enim tarn praeclarum 
est scire latine, quam turpe nescire; neque tarn id mihi oratoris 
boni, quam civis romani proprium videtur, 

CiCBRo: Brutns, xxxvii. 



PREFACE. 



For the purposes of this treatise, Ehetoric may be 
defined as the art of efi&cient communication by lan- 
guage. It is not one of several arts out of which a 
choice may be made; it is the art to the principles of 
which, consciously or unconsciously, a good writer or 
speaker must conform. 

It is an art, not a science : for it neither observes, 
nor discovers, nor classifies ; but it shows how to convey 
from one mind to another the results of observation, dis- 
covery, or classification; it uses knowledge, not as 
knowledge, but as power. 

Logic simply teaches the right use of reason, and may 
be practised by the solitary inhabitant of a desert island ; 
but Ehetoric, being the art of communication by lan- 
guage, implies the presence, in fact or in imagination, of 
at least two persons, — the speaker or the writer, and the 
person spoken to or written to. Aristotle makes the 
very essence of Ehetoric to lie in the distinct recog- 
nition of a hearer. Hence, its rules are not absolute, like 
those of logic, but relative to the character and circum- 
stances of the person or persons addressed; for though 
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truth is one, and correct reasoning miiBt always be 
correct, the ways of eomnnmicating truth are mauy. 

Being the art of commuiiication by language, Shetorio 
applies to any subject-matter that can be treated in 
words, but has no subject-matter peculiar to itself. It 
does not undertake to furnish a person with something 
to say ; but it does undertake to tell Mm how best to say 
that with which he has provided himself. " Style," says 
Coleridge, "is the art of conveying the meaning appro- 
priately and with perspicuity, whatever that meaning 
may be ; " but some meaning there must be : for, " in 
order to form a good style, the primary rule and con- 
dition is, not to attempt to express ourselves in language 
before we thoroughly know our own meaning." 

Fart T. of this treatise diacusaea and illustrates the 
general principles which apply to written or spoken dis- 
course of every kind. Part II. deals with those princi- 
ples which apply, exclusively or especially, to . . . [the 
several] kinds of prose writing which aeem to require 
separate treatment 

1878. 



While engaged in revising this book, I have seen no 
occasion to modify in any important respect what was said 
in the preface to the first edition. I still believe that the 
function of rhetoric is not to provide the student of com- 
position vrith materials for thought, nor yet to lead him ■ 
to cultivate style for style's sake, but to stimulate and 
train his powers of expression, — to enable him to say 
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what he has to say in appropriate langoage. I still 
believe that rhetoric should be studied at school and in 
ooll^, not as a science, but as an art with practical 
ends in view. 

By supplying deficiencies that time has disclosed, 
making rough places smooth, and adapting the treatment 
of each topic to present needs, 1 have tried to make the 
book more serviceable to advanced students of Euglisli 
Composition. From Book L of Part L some elementary 
matters have been omitted, but so much material has 
been added that the total number of pages is increased; 
in Book IL of Part I. the old material has been re- 
arranged and new material has been introduced. In Part 
II. still greater changes have been made : Description 
and Narration, which were originally treated together, 
are now treated in separate chapters and with greater 
fulness ; the chapters on Argument have been thrown 
into one and entirely rewritten ; and a chapter on 
Exposition has been added. 

For valuable assistance in the revision of this volume, 
I am indebted to Miss E. A. Withey and Miss A. F. 
Eowe. I have also to thank several of my colleagues 
for contributions of various kinds, and especially Pro- 
fessor L. B. R Briggs and Professor G. L. Kittredge, 
through whose hands the proof-sheets have passed, and 
by whose learning, acumen, and unsparing criticism I 
have greatly profited. 

A. S, 

1895. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. 



Part /. — COMPOSITION IN GENERAL 



BOOJT/.— GRAMMATICAL PURITY. 



CHAPTER L 

GOOD USE. 

The foundations of rhetoric rest upon grammar; for 
grammatical purity is a requisite of good writing. 

Though it may be no merit to know the proper use of 
our native tongue, not to know it is a positive importance of 
demerit, — a demerit the greater in those of us ^ om of uui. 
who have had the advantages of education. *"**** 
To know is comparatively easy ; but to have our know!- 
edge always ready for use. to apply it in every sentence 
we frame, whether we have time to be careful or not, is 
far from easy. Not even eminent speakers or writers, 
not even those who readily detect in others errors in 
grammar, are themselves free from similar faults, — 
such faults at least as may be committed, through 
inadvertence, in the hurry of speech or of composi- 
tion. ** A distinguished British scholar of the last cen- 
tury said he had known but three of- his countrymen 
who spoke their native language with uniform gram« 
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matical accuracy, and the observation of mi 

widely acquainted with English and American society 

confirms the gt:nera] truth implied in this declaration." ' 

Grammatical purity is, then, the first requisite of dis- 
course, whether spoken or written. Whatever is ad- 
dressed to English-speaking people should be in the 
GrumnuTisi English tongue: it (1) should contain none 
purity deaoBd. ^^^^ English words and phrases, (2) should 
employ these words and phiases in tlieir English mean- 
ings, and (3) should combine them accoiding to the 
English idiom. 

What, now, determines whether a given expression is 
English ? 

Evidently, the answer to this question is not to be 
sought in inquiiies concerning the origin, the history, 
rnUoteatsof 01' the tendencies ot the language. However 
goQdEnaiuh. i^i-gj-ggti^g jj, themselves, however success- 
fully prosecuted, such investigation'? are of little prac- 
tical value in a study which has to do, not with words as 
they have been or might have been or may he, but with 
words as they are; not with the English of yesterday or 
with that of to-morrow, still less with a theorist's ideal 
English, but with the English of to-day. 

In the English of to-day, one word is not preferred to 
another because it is derived from this or fiom that 
source; tlie present meininjr of a word is not fixed by 
its etymology, nor its inflection hy the inflection of other 
words with which it may, for some purposes, he classed. 
Athletics (from the Greek), farina (from the Latin), 
Jlour (from the Latin through the ¥iench'),m.utto7i (fiom 
the French), jas (a term invented Ly a chemist^), are as 
' George F. MotsIi: Lectures on the Eiiglisb Language, lect. Ti 
* Van HelmoDt, a fleiuiug (burn iu \b77). 
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good words as games, meal, sheep, Jire. Properly used, 
manufacture is as good a word as handiwork, purple as 
red, prairie as meadow, magnijitciit as great, murmur as 
buzz, manwil as kandy, existence as being, convention as 
meeting, terminus as end. Though a vast majority of 
nouns form the plural id s, the plural of ox is still ozen, 
and that of mouse is still mice ; though we no longer say, 
" A bee stang John," we do say, " The bird iang ; " though 
its has been in use only three cenluries, it is as much a 
part of the language as his or her, and one can only emile 
at a recent writer's hostility to this " unlucky, new-fangled 
word." ^ 

" There is," says Landor, " a fastidiousness in the use 
of language that indicates an atrophy of mind. We must 
take words as the world presents them to us, fi^mi- 
without looking at the root If we grubbed "■""^ 
under this and laid it bare, we should leave no room for 
our thoughts to lie evenly, and every expression would 
be constrained and crampt. We should scarcely find a 
metaphor in the purest author that is not false or imper- 
fect, nor could we imagine one ouiselves that would not 
be stifi" and frigid. Take now, for instance, a phrase in 
common use. You are rather late. Can anything seem 
plainer ? Yet rtther, as you know, meant originally earlier, 
being the comparative of rathe: the 'rathe primrose' of 
the poet recalls it. We cannot sav, Tou are sooner late ; 
but who is so troublesome and silly as to question the 
propriety of saying, Yon are rather late ? We likewise 
say, bad orthography and false orthography : how can 
there be false or bad nght-spdUngi"* 

> T. T~ KinfjtCD OlipJiant : The Sources of Standard EnglUh. ctisp ». 

* Walter Savago Laador: Couveisalioiu, Third Series; Johosoa tud 

Bome (TookAj. 
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The fastidiousness that ohjects to well-estahlished 
worda because their appearance "proclaims their vile 
and despicahle origin," ' or to well-understood phrases 
hecause they "contain some word that is never used 
except aa a part of the phrase,"^ or to idiomatic ex- 
pressions hecause, "when analyzed grammatically, they 
include a solecism,"^ — the fastidiousness, in short, that 
would sacrifice to the proprieties of language expressions 
that give life to our daily speech and vigor to the best 
writing, indicates " an atrophy of mind " akin to that of 
which Landor speaks. 

Pell-meU, topsy-turvy, helter-skelter, kurly-hurly, hocus- 
pocus, hodge-podge, harum-scarum, naitihy-pa-niby, wUly- 
nilly, shilly-shally, higgledy-piggledy, dilly-dally, hurry • 
scurry, carry their meaning instantaneously to every 
mind. Examples of their effective use may be found 
in the very best authors: — 

" Then what a hurly-burli/ 1 what a crowding I what a glare of & 
thousand flambeaux in the square I " 3 

" This shifting of persona could not be done withonb the Aoctu- 
pocui of abstraction." ■ 

'■ And then draw close together and read the motto (that old 
namhy-pmnby motto, so stale and so new I) — " ' 

"And then there were apple pies, and peach pies, and pumpkin 
pies; besides slices of ham and smoked beef ; and moreover delect- 
able dishesof preserved plums, and peaches, and pears, and quinces ; 
not to mention broiled shad and roasted chickens ; together with 
bowls of milk and cream, all mingled higgledt/-pigyMy, pretty much 
as I have enumerated them, with the motherly tea-pot sending up 
its clouds of vapor from the midst — Heaven bless the mark I " 



» George Cnmpbell : The Philosophy of Rhetoric, book ii chap, IL J 
a Regicide Peace, letter iv. 



' Bnrke : Laitera oi 



* Thackeray ; The Virginians, chap. \\, 

' Irving : The Sketch Book ; The legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
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"Od tbe aea Bud at Che Jlogoe, sixteen handred ninety-two. 
Dill tbe Eiteli»1i Bgl't tbe Prencb, — woe tu FrauL'e 1 

And the thirtj^-first of May, hellrrsketler Clirougli the blue, 
lite a crowd ol frightened porpoises a ahoal of sharks puram 

Came crowding ship on ship to St. Malo on the Bauce, 
With the Engliah fleet in view." » 

" Go to Paris ; mol; on rank 

Search the heroes finng pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and flank: 
Yon shall look lung eoough ere you come to Ben€ Sid."' 

The italicized words in "by dint of," "as lief," "to and 
fro" " not a v)hit" " kith and kin," " hue and cry," " spick 
and span new," "tit for tat" are, by themselves, obsolete 
in the sense they bear in the phrases quoted ; but the 
phrases are universally understood, end there is no more 
reason for challenging the words that compose them than 
there is for challenging a syllable in a word. 

A similar remark may be made about idioms, — modes 
of expression peculiar to the language, or to the group 
of languages, in which they occur. Idiomatic 
expressions, though composed of words diffic\ilt 
to " parse," may be older than parsing and still in good 
repute. Such expressions give life to style. 

On this ground, had rather and had better^ are quite 
as good English as would rather and might better: — 

" I hnd rolker be a doorkeeper in the house of mj God, than to 
dwell iu the tents of wickedness."* 
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' Robert Browning : Herve' Hiel. 

' For a discDSBtoQ of cheae locutioD!, see an exlmnative .itticle {by FiCi- 
ad*ard Hall) in " The American Journal o£ I'hilology," voL iL no. 7, pp. 
281-322. 

» Faalra Ixssiv. 10. 

* Shakipeie: JnlioB Ctesar, act ir. scene iiL 
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" If you do not speak in that manner, you. had much beller not 
speak at all " • ■ 

" A leader who wants an amusing account of the United Statea 
kail heller go to Mi's. Tiollope, coarse a,iid malignant as she is. 
A reader who wants iufoniiatiou about Anievicaii politics, man- 
ners, and literature had belter go even to so poor a creature as 
Buckingham." " 

Another familiar idiom is shown in the expression, 
•■ Flease hand me that book," for " May it please you to," 
etc The more formal expression still survives in " May 
it please your Honor," 

The perfect and pluperfect tenses of the verh he are 
used idiomatically with to and a substantive or an infin- 
itive of purpose. For example : " Have you been to the 
theatre ? " " He had been to see Irving that night." 

Other idiomatic expressions are, — mani/ a, as in 
" I>'nll ratiii^ a Qunrei is born to hlush Duaeen," 
Clever so good, would God, whether or no? either at the en( 
of a negative sentence, as in " I can't go, either." 

Still another idiom, which is objected to in England, 
it is said, hot which is universal in the United States, 
consists in the use of do, and especially of do not, with 
have, ia such expressions as "America does not have a 
monopoly of bad English," " He did not have much 
appetite." 

Some idioms are relics of what was once ordinary 
usage. The origin of others has not yet been discovered, 
but the more the language is studied, the more light is 
shed upon the history of e.\pressions which do not now 
carry their meaning on the face of them, as they once 



le 





' Lord Cheptcifleld : Letter t 
* Maunulaj; iii 'Jreveljau'fl 



his son, Jnly 9. O. S, 1750. 
Life and Letters of Mai^anlaj," 



» Sea " The Saturday Review." Dec. 1, 1988, p. 641. 
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did. Dance aitendaiice, scrape acquaintance, curry favor^ 
however diflScult to understand word by word, are easy 
to understand as phrases. As phrases, they are facts in 
language: — 

** Welcome, my lord : I dance attendance here ; 
I think the duke will not be spoke withal." ^ 

J « Politicians who, in 1807, sought to curnj favour with George 
the Third by degrading Caroline of Brunswick, were not ashamed, 
in 1820, to currif favour with George the Fourth by persecuting 
her." a 

In the use of language there is only one sound princi- 
ple of judgment. If to be understood is, as it should be, a 
writer's first object, his language must be such The true teat 
as his readers understand, and understand as uah. 
he understands it If he is so fond of antiquity as to 
prefer a word that has not been in use since the twelfth 
or the seventeenth century to one only fifty or twenty 
years olJ but in good repute to-day, he is in danger of 
being shelved with his adopted contemporaries ; if he is 
so greedy of novelty as to snatch at the words of a 
season, few of which survive the occasion that gives 
them birth, his work is likely to be as short-lived as 
they. If, being a scholar, he uses Latinisms or Galli- 
cisms known only to scholars like himself; if, being a 
lawyer or a physician, he uses legal or medical jargon ; or 
if, living in Yorkshire or in Arkansas, he writes in the 
diabct of Yorkshire or in that of Arkansas, — he will be 
understood by those who belong to his class or to his sec- 
tion of country, but he may be unintelligible, as well as 
distasteful, to the general public. -By avoiding pedantry 
and vulgarity alike, a writer, while commending himself 

* Shakspere: Richard III., act iii. scene vii. 
' Macaulay : History of England, vol. i. chap. y. 
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to the best class of readers, loses nothing in the estimi 
tion of any other class; for those who do not themselvi 
speak or write pure English understand it when spok< 
or written by others. 

The reasons, in short, which prevent an English 
;rom publishing a treatise in Greek, Celtic, or French, or 
in a dialect peculiar to a place or to a class, prohibit him 
from employing an English expression that is not favored 
by the great body of cultivated jnen in English-speaking 
countries, an expression not sanctioned by good use, — 
that is, by Present, Rational, and Reputable use: present, 
as opposed to obsolete or ephemeral ; national, 
to local, professional, or foreign ; reputable, t 
to vulgar or affected. 

pRESE-VT USE is determined neither by authors who 
wrote so long ago that their diction has become anti- 
quated, nor by those whose reputation as good 
writers is not firmly established. Not even 
the authority of Shakspere, of Milton, or of Johnson, 
though supported by the uniform practice of his contem- 
poraries, justifies an expression that has been long di 
nsed ; nor does the adoption by many newspapers of 
new word, or of an old word in a new sense, make it a 
part of the language. In both cases, time is the court 
of last resort ; and the decisions of this court are made 
known through writers of national reputation. 

The exact boundaries of present use cannot, howevf 
be fixed with precision. Dr. Campbell, writing in tl 
middle of the last century, held that a word which h: 
not appeared in any book written since 1638, or which 
was to be found in the works of living authors only, 
should not be deemed in present use ; but in these days 
of change words go and come more rapidly. Old names 
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disappear with old things, or acquire new meanings; new 
things call for new names, and the new names, if gener- 
ally accepted, come into present use. Familiar instances 
are supplied by the liistory of chivalry, heraldry, astrol- 
ogy, on the one hand, and of gas, steam, mining, electricity, 
on the other. 

Sometimes words long disused are recalled to life. 

*' Reason and understandiag, as woi'ds denominative of distinct 
^lacultiea ; the adjectives aensaoua, transcemienlat, siibjeclire and 
objective, supernatural, as aa appellation of the spiritual, or that 
laimaterial essence which is not subject to the law of caaae and 
effect, and ia thus distinguished from that which is natural, are 
sil words revived, not invented by the Bchool of Coleridge." * 

Other words "revived, not invented," are conmiailon,* gpinlual- 
aia, lennig, ptaaance (which is the old word pleasance) in " Midway 
Plaisance; " but each of these is used in a sense different from that 
which it originally bore. 

Woras may be in present use in poetry which are 
obsolete, or almost obsolete, in prose. 

Such worda art.: ere, anon, nigh, save (except), belmixt, icarce^ 
and exceeding (scarcely, exceed in gly), erst, Jain, whilom, uiilkal, 
hoih, yore, quniA, Hne, rftm, doff, itay, yea, ever or 0^1005 (always), 
wine, as in "mine host," 

Mrs. Browning may write Itrain and corse, where prose would 
wrila "two" and "corpse;" Tennyson may write rampire and 
thoon, where prose would write "rampart" and "shoes," Just as 
he may call the sky " the steadfast blue." ' 

Words that are obsolete for one kind of prose may 

not be obsolete for another. In an historical novel, for 1 

I example, archaic expressions may be introduced if they I 

h Bte characteristic of the time in which the scene is laid' ■ 

^B * Manh: Lectures on the English Langniigs, Icct. viii, H 

^1 * J. 8. Mill : A ficstom of Logic, book i. chap. ii. sect. t. I 

^H ■ A I>Teuii of Fair Women. ^| 

L!i i 
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but they should not be so many as to render the work un- 
intelligible or distasteful to ordinary readers. All that 
may properly be done is to suggest antiquity. In Thack- 
eray's "Henry Esmond," for example, the use of 'lis for 
" it is " (frequent in " The Spectator," but rare in modern 
prose ') helps to take the reader back to Queen Anne's time 

In all cases. " the question is not, whether a diction is antiquated 
for current speech, but whether it is antiquated for that particular 
purpose for which itia employed. A diction that is antiquated for 
CO nil no n speech and common prose, may very well not be antiquated 
for poetry or certain special kinds of prose. ■ Feradveuture there 
shall be ten found there,' is not antiquated for Biblical prose, though 
for conversation or for a newspaper it is antiquated. ' Tlia trum- 
pet spake uot to the armfid throng,' is not antiquated lor poetry, 
although we should nob write in a letter, ' he tpakt to me,' or Bay, 
' the British soldier is armed with the Enfield rifle.' " * 

Some words may be regarded as applicants for admis- 
sion to the language, but as not yet in present use. 
Such words are allowable in conversation, in books that 
reproduce conversation, and in writings that serve a 
temporary purpose. 

" I certainly should not, in regular history," wntp Ma 1 y 
"use some of he phrases which you censure. But I d 
eider a review of this sort as regular history, and I re lly h k 
that, from the lii^'hest and most unquestionable an h I uld 

vindicate my practice. Take Addison, the model t pure a d 
graceful writing. In his Speclalnrs I find 'wencli,' 'liaggi'.ge,' 'queer 
old put,' 'prig,' ' fearing that they should smoke the Knight' All 
these expressions T met this morning, in turning over two or three 
of his papers at breakfast. I would no more use the word ' bore ' 
or 'awkward squad' in a composition meant to be uniformly seri- 
ous and earnest, than Addison would in a State paper hare called 

; On Translating Homsr^ 
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Louis an 'old put," or have described Shrewsbary ftod Argyle as 

'emoting* the design to bring in tbe Pretender. . . . The first rule 
of all writing — that rule to which every other is Eubordlniite — is 
that the words used bj the writer shall be such as most fully and 
precisely convey hia meaning to the great body of his readers. 
All considerations about the purity and dignity of style ought to 
bend to this consideration. To write what is not understood in its 
inll force for fear of using some word which was unknown to Swift 
or Dryden would be, 1 think, as absurd as to build an observatory 
like that at Oxford, from which it is impossitile to observe, only for 
the purpose of exactly preserving the propoi-tions of the Temple of 
tbe Winds at Athens. That a word which is appropriate to a par- 
ticular idea, which everybody, high and low, uses to express that 
idea, and which expresses that idea with a completeness which is 
not equalled by any other single word, &ud scarcely by any cir- 
cumlocution, should be banished from writing, seems to be a mere 
throwing-away of power. Such a word as ' talented ' it is proper 
lo avoid : first, because si is not wanted ; secondly, because you 
never hear it from those who speak very good English.' But the 
word ' shirk ' as applied to military duty is a word which everybody 
uses; which is the word, and the only word, for the thing; which 
in every regiment and in every ship lielonging to our country is 
employed tea times a day; which the Duke of Wellington, or 
Admiral Stopford, would use in repriniandinj; an utiicer. To in- 
terdict it, therefore, in what is meant to be familiar, and almost 
jocose, narrative, seems to me rather rigid."* 

National use ia fixed by speakers and writers of 
national reputation. That reputation they could not 
possess if they were readily understood hy 
the inhabitants of only one district or the 
members of only one class. Using language intelligible 
in every district and to every class, they keep the com- 
mon fund of expression in general circulation. Even 

* '\i'"BTe Macanlay alive tn-day, he wonlfl prnlinlily no longer object ta 
"teioiited." fur the irorii is now sanrtionerl by goinl line. 

* Macaolajf ; in Treveljaa's " Life anil Letters of Macaolay," vol. il 
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in matters of pronunciation and accent, the stand: 
though difficult to find, can be found in the concurrei 
practice of the most approved poets and public 
and of the most cultivated social circles. 

Among provincialisina are : shay (chaise) ; lines (reins) ; Indi 
Tuhhera or gums (over-shoes) ; vest (waistcoat) ; slice (fire-ahovel) ; 
grip (cable-car) ; grip or gripsack (hand-bag) ; folts (family) j creek 
(small inland stream) ; track (garden produce) ; The Slates (The 
Uuited States); electice, optional, npeeial, as nouns; campus, for- 
merly campo (college or school yard or grounds) ; boomers, sooners ; 
smarl, ua used ill a smart distance, a smart chance, a smart hog, a 
smart i/own, the smart set; boughten, as distinguished from "home- 
made ; " prveen (proved) ; sheio (showed) ; lo reckon, calculate, guess, 
when used to express opinion, expectation, or intention; to alluw 
(admit, maintain) ; to rag (steal) ; to rag al (rail at) ; lo be through 
(finish) ; to hitch up (harness) ; ta Jlit. Jlitting (move or remove, 
moving or removing) ■, to hail from, as, " H.e hails from Arkansas ; " 
to fetch up (bring up, as a child) ; to ailinirSt as, " I should admire 
to see;" "I di^remeiuler ; " "I'll be back to r/ji/ji " (presently) 
right off, right awag (immediately) ; "It tains rigkt (ver^) hardj " 
right here (at this point). 

Instances of expressions that have come from professional Ii 
more or less general but not into good use, are the following: 
from the law, aforesaid or said, as, "the said man," on the docket, 
entail (involve), And now comes, at the beginning of a paragraph, 
/ claim (maintain) ; from the church, sponsnr, as, " This ai'tiole 
needs no sponxors," on the anxious aeai. to pass under tie rod, adeent, 
nenphyte ; from trade, lo discount, the biilance, as, " The balance of the 
day was given to talk," in his line, A No. 1 ; from the Congressional 
dialect, lo champion (support) a measure, to antagonize, — two meas- 
ures contending tor precedence in the order of legislation are said 
to antagonize each other, a, senator is said to antagonise (oppose) a 
bill or another senator ; from mathematics, lo riiffereniiate (make a 
difference between), minus, as, " Come, minus your children ; " from 
a school in political economy, wage and luagefand (wages, wages- 
fund) i from the stock-market, to appreciate and to depreciate (rise 
in value, fall in value), to aggregate, as, " The sales aggregated 6ltj 
thousand shares," to take stock in, aboee par; from miuiug, to pan 



ou/. lo get dorcn lo beil-roci. or In hard pan. In ilrike a bnnanzn or lo 
strike oil (succeed), Iheiie iHgijhiijf (this section); from the dialect 
of tbe race-course, /( (in good physical condiLion). 

In the opinion of many Erglislimen and of some 
Anglomaniacs in America, every expression wliicli Js in 
national use in America but not in national Britifhuid 
use at the present time in England is a pro- ""b"- 
vincialism. To this assertion it is no answer to say — 
what is no doubt true — that many so-called American- 
isms were in good use in Englnnd in the time of Cliaucer, 
of Milton, or of Fielding. This argument would justify 
many expressions which are now vulgarisms, as axe 
for "ask," learn for "teach," you was for "you were." 
The real question is, Are the United States — so far as 
language is concerned — still provinces of England, or do 
they constitute a nation ? 

The true doctrine appears to be that expressed by the 
lute Edward A, Freeman, whose opinion on this point is 
valuable because he was an Englishman of Enghshmen. 
After discussing several cases in wliich usage differs in the 
two countries, Mr. Freeman goes on to say : " One way is 
for the most part as good as the other ; let each side of the 
ocean stick to its own way, if only to keep up those little 
picturesque differences which are really a gain when tlie 
substance is essentially the same. This same line of 
thought might be carried out in a crowd of phrases, old 
and new, in which British and American usage differs, 
but in which neither usage can he said to be in itself 
better or worse than the other. Each usage is the better 
in the land in which it has grown up of itself. A good 
British writer and a good American writer will write in 
the Eame language and the same dialect; hut it is well 
that each should keep to those little peculiarities of 
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established and reasonable local uMge which will show 
on which side of the ocean he writes." ' 

Writers wlio maintain that there is. or is soon to be, 
an American language radically different from the Eng- 
lish, have never succeeded in bringing any considerable 
body of evidence to support their view. They usually relj 
on a few hackneyed expressions which are no doubt 
peculiar to America, or on words and plira-ses which, so 
far from being in good use in America, are contined either 
to certain parts of the country or to certain classes and 
are avoided by the best writers of the United States 
nn less than by tliose of England. They fail to note 
the possibility "'at, with increasing facilitici of inter- 
course between the two countries, "' those little pictu- 
resque differences" of which Mr. Freeman speaks may 
become fewer and fewer. 

Ill some cases the British term is coming into use in America, 
auJ in a few cases the Aiuerican term is coining into use in Eng- 
land, hi ihe United States, vali ia uow often uaed for hack; ilrav- 
in-i-rooin for pnrlo'; braa* for au-'peiitlers, biscuit for cinelei; rhvp for 
ttore, pntt for mait, anderJont for rare, raiiicay for railroad. In 
England, Inint is often used for biii:. haygage souietiniea (or higgoge. 

Some words that ongiiiated in the United States have been 
carried into England, with or without that nhich Ibeynanie. For 
esample : cnucut, gtrrginnntler, co-tdm-aiion, lenijlhi/. »leigh. blizzard, 
tran'aiix (tor tmiwm wiiidoin) ; the uaiaea of some diinks, as tl-firy 
% mnl julep; and words of Indian origin, as .<gu<i«-. moccasin, 

^me words are peculiar to England or to America. Among 
^a peculiar to Ennlaud are: hiulingx. wiip(a Parliament ofRcer), 
'U-KcbnoJ, titeapjack, haicker, grten-groetr, coxlemtongiT, taber- 
: Imrrisitr, nacei/. Among those peculiar to America are: 
Katt-hoii3t, lo lobig, Mbgiati, lohiti/itl, soptiomiire. conkie, ilnugAnvt, 
CTviler, carryall, herdU, Jith-flakes (for drying cod£sh), trt^ar. 



Magaiine, Kovembw, 16SS, p. sa 
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schooner, stampede, sidewalk, lumber (cut timber), lumberer or lum- 
berman, lumber-yard. 

Among the expressions as to which national use in England 
differs from that in America are: — 

British, American, 

beet-root beet. 

vegetable marrow squash. 

maize corn. 

corn ^ grain (oats, wheat, etc.). 

chemist druggist. 

draper's shop dry goods store. 

shopman • . clerk or saleswoman. 

carriage (railway) car. 

goods-train • freight-train. 

luggage-van baggage-car. 

booking-clerk ticket-^igent. 

guard conductor. 

to shunt • to switch. 

stoke-hole fire-room. 

tram ...••••••• street-car. 

portage ..••••... carry. 

lift elevator. 

reel or bobbin spool. 

tap ••...• faucet. 

jug pitcher. 

chest of drawers bureau. 

beetle hug.* 

That a book purporting to be English should not be 
half French or half German is obvious; but there are cases 
in which a foreign word is justifiable. In this Foreign worda 
matter no hard and-fast rule can be laid down. *" pJ»™»e*- 
It is too much to say that national use prohibits every 
foreign word or phrase for which there is an English 
equivalent; but there can be no doubt that such words 
should be used sparingly. Sometimes good taste chooses 
a foreign word, when the word is likely to be understood 

J As in " The Com Laws." 

3 As in "The Gold Bug," by E. A. Poe. 
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by the great body ol readers, but often it is bad taste 
that makes the choice. One writer who has but a small 
stock of Freuch is eager to air liis httle all; another 
hopes to " enrich " or " eJevate " her style by overloading 
it with imported orDameut, ^ some genuine, some pinch- 
beck ; another eaters to vulgar readers who prefer second- 
rate French to Brst-rate English. A writer who has 
mastered his business will follow the laws of good sense 
and good taste; a writer who is still learning his busi- 
ness will be wise if he decides every doubtful case in favor 
of his mother tongue. 

The following are instances of ioreiga expreasiona (o which 
Eiiglisli equivaleiita are preferable: nee (born, as "Casauboii, born 
Brooke " '), on Lhe lapis ;carpet), coup de sale'tl (sunslroite), mal de 
mer (seasick nesa), Irotlolr (sidewalk), morceau (piece), eitieale (riot), 
/raens (brawl), aballoir (slaughter-house), /euii/'ai((^ce(lii'eworka), 
di:'p6i (station), ffamiij (street boy, street Arab), checalier d'lndiu- 
trie (adventarer), bus bleu (blue-stocking), oZ/resM (s'eranda) chairs, 
kudos (slory), ad libilum (at pleaauie), ad infinilam {indefinilely), 
111 exienso (at full length), in. exiremis (at the [Kjiiit of death), pari 
passu (with equal pace, abreast), rara aaia (a prodigy).* 

Beputable use is fixed, not by the practice of those 
whom A or B deems the best speakers or writers, but by 
the practice of those whom the world deems 
-those who are in the best repute, 
not indeed as to thought, but as to expression, the manner 
of communicating thought. The practic'e of no one writer, 
however high he may stand in the public estimati<in, is 
enough to settle a point ; but the uniform or nearly uni- 
form practice of reputable speakers or writers is decisive. 
Their aim being to communicate fully and promptly what 

;a Eliot; M id li lam arch, 
ir slher exatnples, see "The Foundntioitu of Rhetoiic," pp. ISl-lSfi. 



they have to say, they choose the words best adapted to 
that purpose ; and their choice, iu its turn, gives author- 
ity to the words that they adopt. 

Most words which are in hoth present and national use 
are in reputable use also ; hut there are words which, 
though in more or less good colloquial use in all parts 
of the country, have not yet received the sanction of 
the best speakers and writers. Such words cannot be 
regarded as iu reputable use. 

Among common expressions not in reputable use are : hard 
up, en lick, on the go, iii bad funn, in Ike swim, bogui, braini/, 
bvtlg or crack (exceUvul), bumiiliou.i, climated (acclLniatecl), cunning 
(piquant or preLtyJ, cute, felcliing (Lakiiig, oXivasiiive), finiciy, fresh 
(verdant and presuming), faimy (sitrauge), shakij, swagger and sieell 
(as adjectives), swingeing (huge), weU-posled (well-iiiforiued), uglg 
(ill-tempered), booille, a neio dodge, drumnier (commercial travelltr), 
giimpliun, pliiniier (baggage), sleeper (sleepiiig-cai'), la buUihze, to 
Caleb on (catch the meaiiiug), lo husile (act energetically), a bustler, 
lo run (manage), lo luh (bathe), lo size vp, lo skedaddle, lo wire or lo 
ealiU (telegraph), « u-ire or n cable (telegram), itk (kind, class) as, 
" Tyler and others of thaL itk," •' Gov. Waite and his ilk." ' 

These principles taken for granted, it follows that 
grammarians and lexicographers have no authority not 
derived from good use. Their business is to Amiogy bo- 
record in a convenient form the decision of '"nguaae. 
every case as to which recent writers or speakers of na- 
tional reputation agree; and they have no more right to 
question the correctness of a decision than the compiler 
of a digest has to overrule a legislature or a court. 

When, however, usage is divided, when two forms of 
expression are almost equally supported by authority, 

■ Hk, a Scotch word meaning "same," properly used in " Bcadwardino 
of that ilk," tliat is, of the estate of the Bame noma. See " Wavetlej," 
■nA. ii. chap. xIt. 
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there is room [or argument, as there is when legal pre- 
cedents coiifiict. lu the latter case, the cjiiestion is looked 
at in the light of the geueral pritsciptea of law ; in the 
former case, the question inoy he looked at in the liglit 
of the geueral principles oE language. lu each case, a 
.critic's couclosion is an expression of personal opinion, 
not ao auLhontative decision : it binds nohody, and it is 
frequently overruled. 

In the choice between two expressions equally or 
almost equally in good use, help may be gained from 
three practical rules, — rules that should serve not as 
shackles but as guides to the judgment. If, as some- 
times happens, these rules conflict with one another, good 
sense must decide between them. If, as sometimes hap- 
pens, nothing is to he gained by observing a rule, it may 
be utglected. Regard, in short, should be paid not to the 
letter but to the spirit 

I. Of two forms of expression which may be used in 
Thiniieof the Same .^ense, that one should be chosen 
piei.i>.oii. which, in the case in hand, is susceptible of 
but one interpretation. Observance of this rule tends 
to give to each word a meaning of its own. 

Acts, in ttie sense of " Lhing.^ done," is preferable to aciioni, 
Eince aciions aUo means "processe-i of doing." 

AiUnii, ill CAMes into wliidi tlie idea of confession does not enter, 
is preferalile to eoiifesn. On grounds of idiom, Lowever, " I miist 
codfeNS " Hiid tlie pareiiltieticaJ >' I confess " are exempt from the 
operation of tliis rule. 

Airnre, when used in reference to objects of perception, things 
outside ourselves, is prefei-aliie Ifl rofxcinux, since consriom strictly 
refers to sensations, thouglits, or feelings, —tliiij(,'s witliin our- 

Denilil'/, in theaenseot " resembling deatli," as, "She was deathly 
pale," is pi'efeiable to deadly, since deadhj also means " inflicting 
deatb." 



Egoiiam, in the senRe ot " self -worship." is preferable to egoam,'> 
since egoimi also de-iigimtea a system of philosophy. 

FaUilt/, ia the sense of " non-conformity to truth," without any 
suggestion of blame, ia preferable to /aLeness, since faUeneaa usu- 
aUy implies blame. 

Limit, in the sense of " bound," narrai'we, in the sense of " that 
which is narrated," product, in the sense of " thing prodnced," 
rttaiiee, in the sense of " member of a family," are preferable to 
Uaiiialinn, narration, prodactiun, relation, since each of these is also 
used in an abstract saoae. 

Oral, in the sense of " in spoken words," ia preferable to verbal, 
nnce verbal means " in words " whether spoken or written. 

Piirllg, in the sense of " in part," ia preferable to partially, since 
paTiialli/ also means " with partiality." 

Pilialile, in the senae of " deserving pity," is preferable to pitiful, 
since piiifulaisa means "compassionate," as, "The Lord is very 
pitiful, and of tender mercy." 

The verb purpone, in the sense of "intend," is preferable to pro- 
potr, since tn prnpose also means "to offer for consideration : " the 
noun answering to the former ia paypose ; to the latter, praponal or 
propi'iHoa. 

Receipt, in the sense of "formula for a pudding, etc.," ia pre- 
ferable to recipe, siucs recipe is commonly restricted to medical 
prescriptions. 

SpeeialUy, in the sense of " distinctive quality," is preferable to 
ipeciiilij/, siucB specially is also used in the sense of "distinctive 

Stall, ** '" "At what hotel are yoa staying?" is preferable to 
ilop, since itap also means " to stop without staying." 

Several pairs of words that once were used indiscriminately are 
no longer, or aie rarely, so used. For example : arlmi'tance and 
ailmif'ton ; insurance and assurance ; sanatory and sanitary; seicage 
and seiBerage. 

II. OE two forms of expression which may be used in 
the same sense, the simpler should be chosen. One 

' George Eiiot uses tgolim in the Bonse of egotiim, and Mr. George 
Meredith calls one of hii novels " The Egoist," his meaoiDg beiog " Tha 
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reagon for this rule is that the simpler a word or a 
The rale Df phrase, the more likely it is to be understood, 
•implicit/. Another reason is that simplicity in language, 
like simplicity in dress or in manners, belongs to the best 
society. 

"We aay," wrote Campbell (in 1750), "either aeeepi or accept 
of, atlinit or ailinit nf, appnne or approve of; in like maiiDer whlreu 
or a'ldreai lo^ allain or allain to. h\ such inslatjcea it will hold, I 
auppoae, pretty generally, that the Birapler form is preferable. This 
appears particularly in the passive voice, in which erery one must 
see the diSerence. ' His present was accepled nf by his friend ' — 
'His excuse was a<liniiie<t of hy his master' — 'The magistrates 
were addressed la by the townsmen,' are evidently much worse than 
' His present was accepted by his friend ' — ' His excuse was ad- 
mitted by his master ' — ' The magistrates were addressed by the 
townsmen.' " ^ 

Some of the expressions quoted above are no longer used ; but 
compounds as objectionable as any of these are daily multiplied 
without necessity. For example : curfi in, examine into, insoire 
into, clamber up into, ascend up, brreil up, learn up, tnix up. freshen 
up, o/«n r'p, raise np, hirer daien, snfien njf, Irufh off of, crave for, 
britlge ocer, slar orer, fotlom after, trace out, connect together. In all 
compounds of this sort, the added particle, whenever it is not 
needed for emphasis or for euphony or to complete the meaning, 
should be omitted, since it is always superfluous and often worse 
than supeifluous.' 

" House /oi-M/e or fo let" is preferable to "house to be told or 
to be let," not only because it is eimpler, but also because it is 
more idiomatic. For similar reasons, the active form in -ing is in 
many eases pi'eferahle to the passive form with being, — " com m 
selling" to ii being sold, "a house is building" to u being built. 
When, however, the active form is ambiguous, it is to be avoided: 
is beating, for instjince, will hardly do for is being beaten. Whence, 
thence, and hence are preferable to from whence, from thence, and 

' CampliBll* The Philosopy of Rhetoric, book ii. chup. it 
* For ailditioaal examples, see " The Foandaciona of HheWric," pp 
134, 1!5, ISO, ISl. 



to i-ertae, fell to relnie, eliaase to elecl or select, fffecl to effedunte, 
grailunle to pu't-grai/uaie, or/iicullurifl to aijrieulliiralUt, arisloci'alie 
to arittocriilicat, i/emocittl!c to democralkal, eharaclerUlic to diaroe- 
UrislicalA To ia usually pniEerable to unfo, routtU to uround. 

It will be noticed tliat in almost all the foregoing ex- 
aoiples the simpler expression is also the shorter. As a 
rule, the shorter of two expressious equally iii good use 
should be chosen, both because it is shorter and because 
it is usually simpler also. 

Ill, Of two forms of expression which may be used in 
the same sense, that one should be chosen TbumiBDj 
which is the more agreeable to the ear. ""ptioBj. 



Under this rule, Dr. Campbell expressed (in 1750) his prefer- 
ence for delicacji, aulhenlicily, and vitiiliclU'e, over detieaienem, au- 
tlie'itkalneas, and viiulicaUve, — decisions which hare been sustained 
b; time. Averiion has auppltintedopermnefs; artificialUy, arlljicial- 
•mm; tcaixily, fcnrcenes*. Among and tcbile have almost Bupplaiited 
awaitfful and vihiiil. Under this rule, such wordH as elegantnett, 
aaiwliltneits, mercinarinens, praelieaUenem, are to be avoided. 

Ah between /nrioniil and farii-ardt, backwuril and backirards, 
loitard and loicardu, komewnrd and homftoards, the ear naturally 
chooses the form that is the more agreeable in the context. For 
example : — 

" The ploiighman homeward ploda his weary way." • 

The principle of euphony has perhaps a greater influ- 
i upon the language than some grammarians admit. 
Not infrequently it overrides other principles. 

Notwithstanding Rule I.,' euphony prohibits daiiihj, gndlily, 
heavenlSjh lojcUly, and the like, preferring the inconvenience ol 

1 Lnnilor: ConrertMttiotm, Thicd Series; Soathey and Poraoo. 
■ ThomBfl Gray ; Elegy writtea in a Coontry Churchyard. 
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having but one form {dailif, godly, heai'tnli/, lowhj) for both adjeo 
live and adverb to the repetition of the sound of -lij. Though 
benulei ill the sense a! " other than " or " in addition to " is, under 
Rule 1., [irefei'able to bexkle, since beside is also used iu the sense 
of " by the side of," the latter form is sometimes — especially in 
poetry — chosen on grounds of euphony. 

Brevity, too, may be sacrificed to euphony. With ili^culli/ is 
preferable to difficultly ; > tcUkoiil rebiiie to nnrebukedly ; w'llliout pre- 
cedent to wiprecedenledly ; as an accessor!/ to acce^iirili/ ; mart pn- 
tkelic, more fuiicanl, to palhelkker^/iiricarileri' mmt konait,heautifal, 
pi'ou', dinlanl, ilel'wale, to konenlent, l/eauli/utlest,* ploaneil, distantettt* 
dtliealent ; * niiMl unqaeslionable, virluaua, indUpennable, generous, to 
uiuiueslioiiriblesl,* virluowient,^ indi'penmblenl,^ generounest ; * and the 
same principle holds ivith many dissyllabic aud with most poly- 
syllabic adjectives. 

It 13, of course, wrong to give undue weight to con- 
siderations of euphony. — to sacrifice sense to sound, 
strength to melody, compactness to pleasant verbosity ; 
but when no such sacrifice is involved, it is desirable to 
avoid an expression unusually difficult to pronounce, or 
to substitute for an extremely disagreeable word one that 
is agreeable to the ear. 

Valuable as these rules are in determining the choice 
between two forms of speech equally favored by good use, 
helplul as they may be in keeping both archaisms and 
OoodiiM vulgarisms out of the language, there can be 
lupniuc. ^^ appeal to them in a case once decided. In 
such a case, the protests of scholars and the dogmatism 
of lexicographers are equally unavailing. It was in vain 
that Milton, " in a treatise in which he flings about him 
such forms as "affatuated ' and 'imbsstnrdized ' and 
'proditory' and 'robustious,'" took exception "to the new- 

' .Bentham condemna words that lie calls " difficqlUy prononnrenble." 

* American nawapapct. ' The [London] Spectator. 

* Buskin. ' Corlyle. ' Thackeray. 
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fangled word 'demngogue •;"' that Swift fought against 
the words mob, banter, reconnoitre, ambassador ; that Ur. 
Johusoa roared at clever, fun, nowadays, punch; that 
Dr. Campbell lost his temper over dancing attendance, 
jxll-tnell, as lief, iynore, subjed-malkr ; that ISishop 
Lowth insisted that sitten — though, as he admitted^ 
'■almost wholly disused" — was, on the principle of 
analogy, the only correct form for the past participle of 
"to sit;" that Laudor wished to spell as Milton did, 
objected to antique and to this (in place of these) means, 
declared " pnsscjisfcr and messenger coarse and barbarous 
for passager and messagcr, and nuthidg the better for 
having been adopted into polite society."^ and said that 
to talk about a man of talent was to talk " like a fool ; " * 
that Coleridge insisted on using or with neither; that 
" The [London] Times " for years wrote diocess for " diocese," 
eh;fmistrij for " chemistry ;" that Abraham Lincoln wrote 
iu his messagps to Congress abolishment instead of " aboli- 
tion ;" that Mr. E. A. Freeman sought to resuscitate the 
more part hi the Biblical sense of " thu greater part," and 
mickU in the sense of "much" or "great," — as in his 
"micHe worship," "mickle minster of Ilheims;"* or that 
the writer who could not foryive the language for taking 
so kindly to its? insisted on calling poets viukers. The 
recent efforts of grammarians on both sides of the Atlantic 
to keep telegram out of the language were unsuccessful. 
So was Charles Sumner's attempt to substitute a rare for 
a well-knowu word; — 

' A. W. Ward: in Henrj Craik'a "Eng!I=Ii Prose," vol. ii.; John 
UEtton. 

' LftnJor! Convpraationd. Thinl Series ; Jolinaon and Ilorne (Tooke). 

* John Furateri Life uf I^nilor. 

* Hitttory ul tlie Nurtuau Cuui^uest. 

* See page 3. 
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• 

*'With these views I find the various processes of annexion^ 
only a natural manifestation to be encouraged always, and to be 
welcomed under proper conditions of population and public opin- 
ion. 1 say * annexion' rather than * annexation.' Where a word 
is so much used, better save a syllable, especially as the shorter is 
the better." 

For two or three days after the publication of this 
letter, some of the local journals followed Mr. Sumner's 
lead ; but in a week his suggestion was forgotten. 

These marked failures should warn the student of 
language, whether he fills a professor's chair or sits at a 
pupil's desk, not to try to stem the current of usage 
when it strongly sets one way.^ 

^ The question was whether to annex Charlestown to Boston. 
2 For numerous instances of such attempts, see Mr. Fitzedward Hall'n 
" Modem English." 




Offences against good use are : (1) Bahbarisms, vcr-ia 
or pnrasea not English ; (2) Improprieties, words or 
phrases used in a sense not English ; (3) Solecisms, 
constructions not English. 



BABBARISMS. 

Eabbarisms are : (1) words which, though formerly 
in good use, are now obsolete ; (2) words, whether of 
native growth or of foreign extraction, which have not 
estahlished themselves in the language ; (3) new forma- 
tions from words in good use. 

Keaders of hooks written three centuries ago may 
regret that some of the words in those books have dis- 
appeared from the vocabulary of the present obEointa 
generation ;■ but the fact that they have disap- """^ 
peared goes to show that they are no longer useful Valu- 
able as they may have been in their day, they are now 
barbarisms. 

Yet Swift maintained that "it is better a language 
should not be wholly perfect than that it should be per- 
petually changing ; " that, therefore, " some method should 
be thought on for ascertaining and fixing our language for- 
aver, after such alterations in it aa shall be thought requi- 
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lite ; " and that, to this end, " no word which a society 
fhall give a sanction to, be afterward antiquated and 
exploded, because then the old hooks will yet be always 
valuable according to their intrinsic worth, and not 
thrown aside on account cf 'anint^lligible words and 
phrases, which appear harsh and uncojth only because 
they are out of fashion."^ 

Strange that so shrewd a man as Swift should not have 
drawn the natural inference from his last expres?iou, — 
should not have peiceived that words, like things, are sa 
a rule of little value when out of fashion, and that a word 
inevitably goes out of fashion with that which it names I 
"When, for instance, the introduction of fiiearma into the 
field of sport put an end to hawking, it also rendered obso- 
lete many words in the vocabulary of hawking. 

The analogy suggested by Swift's expression is. indeed, 
complete. Old-fashioned words give stateliness to poetry, 
as brocades and knee-breeches give d'gnity to a ceremony ; 
but on ordinary occasions the former are as much out of 
place as the latter. Those who use obsolete or obsolescent 
words lieoause they do not know the present fashion in 
language, show their ignorance ; those who know the 
fashion liut refuse to follow it are guilty of affectation. 

Examples of such ignorance are; parlf/* (•peraon), colleginle* (col- 
legian), a/enrd (afraid), iinhetnown (unknown), nxe (ask), lo fin-t- 
cinn (auapect), /or lo, as, " I started /or lo go." Ksamplea of such 
affectation are ; ogeme? m the tike son,* lo suffrage, meneejnelli,* olher- 
wktre,* eommonirenl'' (comtnonwealth). ailit, as in "their ailil:i and 

' Jonnthan Swift ; A I'ropoenl for CarrecCiag, Tmpruving, and Ascei- 
taining the English Tongne. (1713.) 

^ See Notes and Queries ; Sixth Series, yol. ii, p. 27*. 

• Student's theme. * E, A. Freeman. 
' Willmm Morria r The Story of the filiiterfiig ['lain. 

* Archbiahnp Trench : I.ettnrca on I'lutarch. 
^ A- C. Sirinbarue : Essays and SCndiea. 
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eiits;"! mote, as iu "So moU it be." Gotten may coma undfli | 
either head. 

In times of intellectual ferment like ours, novelties in 
language are constantly coming to the surface. These 
novelties, of wiiich some are and some are not J 

destined to become English, popular writers I 

are too eager and scholars too slow to accept. Thai 
scholar may retard the necessary growth of the language;* 
but the popular writer runs the risk of disfiguring hiss 
pages with expressions that will be either disagreeahle or i 
unintelligible to the next generation. It is the exigencies 
of expression that determine what words shall come into 
a language as well as wliat words shall go out of it. Thus 
the invention of gunpowder, at the same time that it i 
rendered the vocabulary of hawking useless, introduced j 
a vocabulary of its own. 

So, too, we have borrowed new things from nations 
which excel in one or another particular, and ^oraa of tor. I 
with the new things their names. eignongin. j 

, SJira6(Bdrink),so/n, come to us from the Arabic; eargn, emhoyi;!), 1 
tlnm/ir'te. rauch. cignr, sherry, nienia, maiailor, from the Spanish; * 
imhrni/lin, macaiiiTii, rermictUi, piano, and many musical t«riiis, from 
the Italian ; miiccasln, »qunai, wnmpum, wigicam, lamaliau-k, from 
the North American Indian ; '/aclii, bwii/, Klonp, and other nautical 
terms, from the Dutch ; imldff, from the Hindooatanee ; cuctaioo, 
gonq, guila-pn'vhn, from the Malay; Inliaii, from the Polyueaiani 
octobnl, omftcocia. evphnnij. panic, Ikeifia, from the Greek; emle, 
from the Portuguese: amir (of roses), xhaai, fherhel. from the 
Persian: hnmimck. from the West Indiaii. The French language 
haa contributed to the English many of the terms ot warfare, aa 
ahnlis; of diplomacy, as eneoij; of fnshionable inteicourse, as 
tliiuffle ; of cookery, as nmelelte ; of the fine arts, as amateur ; and 
it has borrowed from the English some nautical terms, as brick 

I Sir Arthur Helps : Social Fceaauie. 
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0»Hf[)i some political terms, as iurfjef;' eonie words relating to 
home life, as coit/oriable;^ some relatiug to maoly sports, aa jockey. 

Convenient as the practice of borrowing from one's 
neighbors may be, it should never he carried beyond the 
limits presciihed by good use, — limits fixed by necessity 
or by general convenience. Even within these limits, the 
introduction of a foreign word is attended with serious 
drawbacks. Time — sometimes more, sometimes less — 
is required for such a word to become famihar, and it 
may never quite throw off its foreign air. A native word, 
moreover, is usually one of a numerous family ; but a 
foreign word often comes alone, and rarely brings with it 
all the words of the same origin. 

Even if exposition should finally supplant exhibition, we should 
still be unable to eay to expose, exposanls, expositor, instead of to 
exhibit and the cognate words. If a new derivative were required, 
an Englishman would naturally form it from to exhibit, aa a French- 
man would form it from expaxer. 

Though these inconveniences constitute no sufficient 
objection to the use of a foreign expression which has 
Borrowod been naturalized or of one which supplies an 

^' obvious need, they should in all other cases 

Oe decisive. Unfortunately, the temptation tn strut in 
Borrowed finery is often too strong to be resisted. 

"It is difficult to believes either in the mora! rectitude or in 
the mental strength of a man or a woman addicted to the quoting 
of odd scraps of odd French. When we take np the latest work of 
a young lady novelist, and find scattered through her pagea sou- 
briquet and double eniemlre and h I'oulrance and artiste and other 
choice specimens of tlie French which ia spoken by those wlio do 
not speak French, we need read no f m'ther to know that the mantle 

1 OiHginallv from the French tongflle (leatlier hag). 
* " ComfiTtalile " c.ime to ns from the Trench con/ort, and has HOW gooa 
btck to the Fiencb. with the English meaning. 
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of George F.liot and Jane Austeu has not fallen on tha fair author* ■! 
ess'a sbouldei'3. Even Mrs. Uliphant, a. novelist who is old enough i1 
to know better, and who has dalighted us iill with charming talea of j 
truly English lite, ia mont to Bprinkla French freely through hoc J 
mauy volumes, not only in her novels, but even in her unneceasar; J 
Life of Richard Brumley Sheridan, whom she raahly credited withll 
gmeUda coeur (»ii;),"i 

On this subject Punch gives some sound " advice to an I 
actor " : — 

" Do not call your part a role ; it is not English. , . , And do ' 
not call the wings the t-ou/iWa. Do not style yourself an a 
an artiste, os the case may be, and do not apeak of applause, how- 
ever loud and genuine, as a perfect 7 urure. Do not describe a per- 
formance given at three o'clock in tlie afternoon as a matinee, and 
do not call a burlesque a tnwealle or exiramganza. Wlieu a 
cert or mixed entertainment is given betweeu more solid pieces at I 
a benefit, there ia no occasion to describe it as a melange, c 



Borrowed verbal finery ia perhaps less common than it \ 
was a generation t^o; but it still appears in writinga J 
that find many readers. 

"TVc need only glance into one of the periodical representativet 
of fashionable literature, or into a novel of the day, to see how 
serious this assault upon the purity of the English language haa 
become. The chances are more than equal that we shall fall in 
with a writer who considers it a point of honor to chooae all his 
most emphatic words from a French vocabulary, and who would 
think it a lamentable falling off in his style, did he write half-a- 
doien sentences without employing at least half that number of 
foreign words. His heroes are always marked by an air dittingui; 
his vile men are sure to be biases ; his lady friends never merely 
dance or dress weU, they dance or dress & merveilte; and he himself 
when lolling on the sofa under the spirit of laziness does not simply 
enjoy hia rest, he luxuriates in the dulce far nlenti, and vn 



■w, Jan. 26, 1884, p. 113. 
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when he will ' manage to begtn his ntagnum opa». And bo he carriea 
US through his atorj, running off into hactueyed French, Italian, 
or Latin expresaioiia whenever he has anything to Bay which he 
thinks should be graphically or einphnticaUy said. It really seems 
OS if he thought the English language too meagre, or too coiomon- 
plaoe a dress, in whicti to clothe his thoughts. The tongue wliich 
gave a noble utterance to the thougiits of Shakspere and Milton 
ia altogether insufficient to express the more cosmopolitan ideas of 
Smith, or TonikiiiB, or Jenkins I 

" We have before ua an article from the pen of a very clever 
writer ; and, as it appears in a magazine which specially proEessea 
to represent the ' best society,' it may be taken as a good specimen 
of the style. It describes a dancing party, and we discover for the 
firat time bow much learning is iieceBsary to describe a ' hop ' prop- 
erly. The reader is inforjned that all the people at the dance 
belong to the beau moniJe, as may be seen at a cr/up d'aii ; the ilemir 
tttonde 13 scmpulously excluded, and in fact every thing about it 
bespeaks the haul ton of the whole affair. A lady who has been ' 
happy in her hair-diesser ia said to be colffee d raeir. Then there 
Is the bold man to describe. Having acquired the srmotr /aire, he 
is never afraid of making a faux pas, but no matter what kind of 
conversation is started plunges at once in meilias ret. Following 
him is the fair debulanie, who is already on the look-out for un ban 
parti, but whose nti reirouime is a decided obstacle to her success. 
She is of course accompanied by mamma en i/rnnde loVettt, who, 
entre tiow, looks rather ridee even in the gaslight. Then, lest the 
writer should seem frivolous, he suddenly abandons the description 
of the dances, vis-i-cin and ihs-h-ilos, to tell ua that Homer becomes 
tiresome when he sings of Bowwir 7riinin"Hpij twice 'm a page. The 
Eupi>er calls forth a corresponding amount of learning, and the 
writer concludea his article after having aired his Greek, his Latin, 
hia French, and, in a subordinate way, his English," ' 

On behalf of some of these expreasiona, — viz., Wote, dolce far 
niente, demi-ninmle, Knimir /aire, fmix pns. deliriianle, via-h-tu, ths-it- 
dm, — something may be said, for it is hard to find English equiv- 
alents ; bat it can never be wise to crowd a page with foreign ex- 
pressiona, even though soma of them may ba allowable. A book 
intended for English-speaking people should ba in English. 

' Is this tho proper auxiliary 1 

■ TheLeeds Morcuryi quoted by DMtiAIfonliii''TlieQiiMu'sRDgliah.* 
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Of late yeara there has sprung up a practice of fol- 
lowiog the foreign fashion in the spelliEg of proper namea 
of foreign extraction which have long had Eng- Foreign t»ji- 
lish forms. Since the old word is familiar, 8i«ui»s. 
the new word is not needed, and it is not pleasing to 
English ears. 

There miglit be leas objection to a change in the direc- 
tion propo-5ed, if it were rigidly carried out with all proper 
names of foreign origin, if it were founded upon any intel- 
ligible principle, or if the practice of its advocates were 
uniform. 

A would-be rpformer writes Thucij'lllh, Mill'm'lh. Ihro'loim', 
in one book ; ' ThuEijiU'le^, Millia'lei', Hero'luins, in aimther." We 
find Mi/teiii. Arkmtia, Knrksrn, SnjihiklS', Xfrxe.', i'l/rrliiu, Nisa, 
Mnrteille, KUnsf, \a the same book * with Tliebea, Cuiiiilh, Cypian, 
jExchi/lux. Alexaiuler, Cnesiis. Venice, Li/nns, Lorraine, lu one of 
two histories publisiied in the same year, Mr. Freeman writes 
of King Mlfi-fl;* in the other, of King Alfred.^ The same 
aathor vmles Bnonnparle; but, lilce Mucaulay, he calls the French 
Louis hfWis, and, like Irving, writes Mah-iinet and MnhnmeJan, 
not "Mohammed" and " Mohararaedan." Tha Arabic prophet's 
name ' still is, as it has been for centuries, a favorite battle-ground 
(or Christians. " Every man who has travelled in the East brings 
home a new nams for the prophet, and trims hia turban to his own 
taste."' A remarkable style of turban appears in the title of a 
book published in England in 1ST6, — "A Digest of Moohum- 
madait Law." 

' Freeman: General Sketch of History (edition of 1876), 

' IbiiL : HistDiy o£ Europe ( I'rimer). 

« Ibid. : General Sketch of Histor)-. 

' Ibid.: History of the Norman Conquest. 

' Ibid.i History of Europe iTrimeri. 

' Foe Campbell'ii Rhelorir, liook ii. rhnp, iii sect. i. Fiiilnre atteniled 
the attempt, in Dr. Cnrnplicira time, to snliatitute Con/atcee for '' Confu 
cios," and Zf'iiHslit tor " Zoroanter." 

' Landor: CouverxaCions, Third SetieBi Johnson and Uome (Tooke). 
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The practice of calling Greek deities by Greek i 
ratlier than by the Latin names of other deities, seems to 
be gaining ground, Tlie reasons for this change are suc- 
cinctly stated by Matthew Arnold : — 

" The Latin names of tlie Greek deities raise in most cases tlia 
idea of quite distiuct personages from the personages whose idea 
ia raised by the Urpek iianiee. Hera and Juno are actually, to 
every scholar's imagination, two different people. So in all these 
cases the Latin names must, at any inconvenience, be abandoned 
when we are dealing with the Greek world. But 1 think it can be 
in the seusitive imagination of Mr. Grote only, that 'Thucydides' 
raises the idea of a different man from QovKvSiSiis." ' 

Occasionally, however, a powerful voice is heard on the 
other side of the question. 

" I make no apology for employing in my version the names 
Jupiter, Juno, Venus, and others of Latin origin, for Zeus, Hera, 
Aphrodite, and otiier Greek names of the deities of whom Homer 
speaks. The names which I have adopted have been naturalized 
in our language for centuries, and some of them — as Mercury, 
Vulcan, and I>ian — have even been provided with English ter- 
niinationa. I was translating from Greek into English, and I 
therefore translated the names of the gods, as well as the other 
parts of the poem. "S 

Barbarisms which come under the general head of 
wordiDfiDw slang or cant — the spawn of a pohtical con- 
"^^ test, for instance — usually die a natural 

death. For example : — 

dp Salt Sicer, Lnca-faco, Copperhead, Barn-burner, Hunker, Sufi- 
lAell. Hard-shell, A'luUtiniiJe, Dough-face, Shorl-haim, Puse^ile, Cai^ 
pec-bagger, Unionist, Secessionist, Frce-soUer, Garriiioman,conlruband 
(fagitire slave): 

Mugteump, Socialist, Pnpuli'l, Lahorite, SUverile, Coxeyite, are W 
new that their fate is not yet decided. 

> M. Arnold ; Ecsayii in Criticism ; On Translating Homer, Lest Word* 

< William CuJlen Bcjant : Profaco to " The Iliad." 
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VIOLATIONS OF GOOD USE. 

If a. word supplies a permanent need in the 1. 
it may, whatever its origin, come into good use. For 
example : — 

Whig, Torn, MethodM, Quaker, Shaker, Yankee, Tranfcrndeniiil- 
M, Realist, Idealifl, Rwliral, hauler, Liyol, Hae-Macking, bombnst, 
bu»eombt, cabal, cant, fun, Juxlian, hoax, humbui/, thmg, tnob, tramp 
(v^irant), elecer, Jiiint'j, quixolk, ia bnycoti, to ibuni, to guit. 

Great latitude is allowed in the formation of new words 
from words in present use, since it is by such j^^^ ^,^^^1^^ 
changes that a language grows. "*^ 

The noun mob may bave been justly objected to while the ques- 
tion oE its adoption was open ; but when once it was established, 
IQ mob, mMinh, muh-rale, and inab-lam naturally fallowed. After 171^ 
came into general use, — the word with the thing, — it was neces- 
sary, as well as natural, to form derivatives like f/o«ou* niid gas- 
omeler. Other instances are : to coal, to nieam, to experience, to pro- 
grew, to supplement, gi/ied, talented. Of tiieee the last five met, if 
iudeed they do tiot still meet, great opposition, 

" One verb, that has come to us within the last four years from 
the American mint, is ' to interview.' Nothing can better express 
tlie spirit of our age, ever craving to hear something new. The 
verb calls up before ua a queer pair : on the one side stands the 
great man, not at all sorry at the bottom of his heurt that the rest 
o( mankind are to learn what a line fellow he ia; ou the other 
eide fuBsily hovers the pressman, a Boswell who eticks at nothing 
in the way of questioning, but who ouUloes his Scotch model in 
being wholly unshackled by any weak feeling of veneration." > 

Whatever the need of to inlerview, there is nothing to 
be said in favor of many vulgar substitutes for 

■^ " Vulgmrlniu. 

expressions m good use. For example : — 

A ttenl, the try,* ednmlianolhtj^ fperulfititt. prerenlatire, mint- 
linn, ennjticl'on * (conflict), cablegram,^ fli-clrnculinn,'' repmliiriat } 
wanagerial,* in/arnialionai, in eoiime ■ (of course), lasii/^ (tasteful), 

' Oliphnnt: StnnilnrJ English, chap, ri. 

■ American oawspapec. * Stndent'a thQin*. 
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to fgtiemize,^ and the italicized words in the following ezpressioca : 
"the ttaloriul phenomeiiOD ; " • " an international oaric contest; "• 
"Speaker liandall's relirocy;"' "his letter of dtclinalure;" ' "rep- 
utable mtuiciant^ virtues;''' "a lyricnted farce;"' " iniheatricuble 
dramas ; " * " ufiwipeupalile blood ; " * " Lord Salisbury's minder 
throQgb Europe ; "' * " since the isjuance of the President's order ; " i 
" Clothes laundered at short notice ; '' ' " The case was refereed; "> 
" He deeded me the land ; " " The town of Reading defaults pay- 
ment ; " • " Preaident Cleveland wiil not cunsi^dale : " ' " The woman 
BuSr^ists are still mffraging;"'^ "Brown auidded yesterday;"* 
•' It was a case of suicii/iam ; " ' " The police raiiled the club-house ; " * 
" The house was burglarized ; " > " He Vfaa fatigued by the difficult 
climb i " ' " Longe was exlTadiied." ^ 

,„ , , Good use adopts some abbreviated forms, 

(ornu. but brands as barbarisms many others. 

Among the abbreviated forma which have established themselves 
as words in the iangua,ge are: cab from "cabriolet," chum from 
"chamber-fellow" or (perhaps) "chamber-mate," consols from 
" consolidated annuities," hack from " hackney-coach," mnb from 
mobile vulguK, Miss from "Mistress," penult from " penultima," 
pror J and /irortor from "prciouracy" and '•procurator," van from 
" vanguard." 

Some of the abbreviations condemned by " The Tatler " ^ at the 
beginning of the last century are atill in bad use, as hyp for >' hypo- 
chondria," incog for " incognito," phiz for " physiognomy," pgz for 
"positive." Others — as plenipo for "plenipotentiary," rep tot 
"reputation" — have disappeared ; but their places have been mora 
than filled by aueh words as ad for "advertisement," bike or hyke 
for "bicycle," cap for "captain," eo-ed for "female student at 
a coeducational college," compo ■ for " composition," ewio$ for 

' Amsrican newspaper. 

* Longman's Magnzine, Novemh^r, 1SB2, p 54. 

* Nathaniel Ilawtliurne: Dr Gninshawe's Secret, i^hiip.xitii. Tbereailei 
■honld perhaps be n^mindocl tliat Hawtborne did not revise this romaoce. 

* The [London] Spectator. * Advertisement. 

* Btndant's theme. 
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" curiositiea," cute for "acute," ej'am for "eiamination," gttil^ 
for "gBnlleman," gym for "gymnasium," hum for "humbug," 
mini for " minutes," pants (" the trade naiae," it is Haid) for -' pan- 
taloons " (" trousers " is far preferable), par for " paragraph," pard 
for " partner," ped for " pedestriau," perks for " perquisites," phone 
for " telephone," pAofo for " photograpii," jire/i'm for "preliminary 
examination," prex for "president," prof tor "professor," quad 
for " quadrangle," spec for " speculation," typo for " typographer," 
carslly for " university." 

Some abbreviations that are frequent in verse are not 
allowable in prose. Por example; — 
E'er, ne'er, o'er, e'en, i", o', 'mid, 'neatk, 'licixl. 

It may be said, and said w-ith trutb, that the rules thus 
far suggested, however firmly founded in reason, are least 
useful where there is room for doubt whether 
au old word has become obsolete, or whether 
a new word has established itself, — the very cases in 
which guidance is most needed. In such cases, pru- 
dence — at least for writers who have their spurs to 
win — is the better part of valor. Such writers can 
follow no better counsel than that given by Ben Jonson 
and Pope: — 

" Custom is the most certain mistress of language, as the public 
stamp makes the curreiit money. But we must not be too frequent 
with the mint, every day coining, nor fetch words from the ex- 
treme and utmost ages ; since the chief virtue of a style is per- 
spicuity, and nothing so vicious in it as to need an interpreter. 

' " The curt form of get, as a less ceremonions snbEtitiite for the full 
expresaioD of 'gentleman,' had ODce made consiilerable way, but its 
career was blighted in a court of justice. It is about twenty years ago 
that two young men. being brouglit before a London magistrate, described 
tbemitelves as ' gentii.' The magistrate said he conBidered that a deHigniir 
tion little better than 'blackguard,' The abbreviata form has never heon 
able to recover that shuck." — John Eatls: The Philology of theEngUab 
TODgne, 1 370. 
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Words borrowed of antiquity do lend a kind of majesty to style, 
and are not without ttieir duli^'ht sometimes. Foe they have the 
autliority of years, and out of their intfirmission do win themselves 
a kind of grace-like newness. But the eldest of the present, and 
newness of the past language, is the l>ebt. For what was the 
ancient language, ^vhich some men so dote upon, but the ancient 
ouatoni V yet when I name custom, I understand not the Tulgar 
custom ; for that were a precept no less dangerous to langu^e 
than life, if we should speak or live after the manners of the 
vulgar : but that I call custom of speech, which is tlie consent of 
the learned ; as custom of life, which is the consent of the good." ' 

" In wonlB, aa InshiotiB, the same rale will hold ; 
Alike (aDtaalio, if too npw, ur uM ; 
Be not the first hy whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet tli« last to lay the old aside." ' 

Even writers of estalilished reputation who unite tact 
and discretion with genius act iu the spirit of these pre- 
cepts. Cicero was wont to introduce an uncommon ex- 
pression with " so to speak ; " Macaulay's new words can 
be counted on the fingers; Matthew Arnold apologizes 
for writing Senascence for " Renaissance." " I have ven* ' 
tured," he Eays, "to give to the foreign word Renaissance 
— destined to become of more common use amongst us, 
as the movement which it denotes comes, as it will 
come, increasingly to interest us — an English form." ' 
"I trade," says Dryden, "both with the living and the 
dead, for the enrichment of our native language. We 
, have enough in England to supply our necessity; but, if we 
■ will have things of magnificence and splendour, we must 

• Ben Jorsnn: Diflcovcriea. Borrowed from Qnintilian: Inst Ontoi 
L Ti i., ixxix-xlv. 

• AlBxaniler Pope; Essay an Criticiem, part U. 

• M. Arnold : Coltnre and Anarchy, sect Iv. Since this was written, 
reral writers have ailopted Mr. Arnold's suggestion, 
Is fair to find a place in the language. 
Qoaty asto the positian of "an F.nglUh form." 
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get them by commerce. Poetry requires ornament; and 
that is not to be bad from our old Teuton monosyllables: 
therefore, if I find any elegant word in a classic author, I 
propose it to be naturabzed,,by using it myself; and, if 
the public approves of it, the bill passes. But every man 
cannot distinguish between pedantry and poetry : every 
man, therefore, is not fit to innovate." ^ • 

How, then, is a language to grow ? How is literature 
to avail itself of the words, new or old, which it needs for 
complete expression ? The answer suggests itself. In 
the art of writing, as in every other art, it is the mas- 
ters who give the law and determine the practice. Tiie 
poets, the great prose writers, may safely be left to 
d:!cide what words shall be recalled from the past, 
imported from otlier countiies, or adopted from the com- 
mon speech of common people. It is they who deter- 
mine GOOD USE. 

SECTION n. 

IMPKOPRIETIES, 

To use an English word in a sense not English is to be 
guilty of an impkopriety of language. Faults of this kind 
are numerous. To attempt a complete classification 
of those into which even a well-informed writer may be 
betrayed would transcend the limits of this woik; but 
some current errcrs may be noted. 

L Many words are so much alike in appearance or 
in sound as to be easily mistaken for one a roMmbiauM 
another. ^'^•^ 

To accede means " to come to ; " to cede means " to yield." 
1 John Diyden : Dedication of " The .Xoeia." 
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To accredit means "to inrest with credit or authority," or "to 
Bend with letters credential ; " lo credit means "to believe." " Now- 
Srdays, few except very bad writera employ it [accreilii} after the 
mauner of Southey, Sir Walter Scott, ic., as a robust Bubstitule 
for credit or belieee." ^ 

Ceremonitiux is properly applied to the forma o£ civility ; e 
nidi, to ceremoQies. 

;aii8 "to interpret," " to show the meaning j" lo 
"to build:" we may construe a sentence as in 
traaslatioD, or conalrucl it as in composition. 

Continual is used of frequently repeated acta, as, "Continual 
dropping wears away a stone ; " continauut, ai uninterrupted ac- 
tion, as, "the continuous flowing of a river." 

To cani'ince is "to satisfy the understatiditig ; " to ennviel, "to 
pronounce guilty." "The jury having been convinced of the 
prisoner's guilt, he was convicted." 

A deciiled opinion is a strong opinion, which perhaps decides 
nothing ; a decisiee opinion settles the question at issue. A lawyer 
may have decided views on a case ; the judgment of a court is 
decitire. 

Defnite means "clear," "well-defined;" dejini'ive, "final." An 
executive officer's ideas of his duty should be definite, and his 
action drfinUiae. 

DiMiinct means " separate," " distinguishable," or " distin- 
guished;" dislinctive, "characteristic" or " distiugnishing." 

Enormity is used of deeds of unusual horror, ernirmimineiit of 
things of unusual size. We speak of the ennrmily of Csesar Borgia's 
crimes, of the etiormousnens of the Rothsrhilds' wealth. 

An excplionnl case is a ca-^e excluded from the operation of a rule; 
exeeplionabte conduct is conduct open to criticism, — conduct to 
which exception may be taken. 

Haply, now rarely used in prose, means "by chance;" happilj/, 
"by a happy chance."* 

An article of food may be heallA/ul or wholesome, bnt is not 
properly called htallhy. 

Human is that which belongs to roan as man; humane means 
" compassionate." 

' Fiiiedward Hall : Modern Eoglisli, chap. viiL 

* See George Eliot's " Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos Barton," chap, ii. 
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Likely implies a probability of whatever character ; liable, 
an unpleasiMit probability. One is Ukeiy to enjoy an evening, to 
go home to-morrow, to die ; liable to be hurt, to attacks of mel- 
ancholy. 

Negligence is used of a habit or trait; neglecl, of an act or b buc- 
eession of acts. 

We speak of the obaerralion of a fact, of a star ; of the observance 
of a festival, of a rule. 

The act of a public officer when doue in his capacity aa officer ia 
ojicial i a person who forces his services upon one is iifficioui. 

A person may be sensible of cold, that is, may perceiye cold, 
without being seasiliee la cold, that is, troubled by coM. 

Tiie signiJicaHon of an act is its meaning; the significance, ite 
importance. 

Vocation means "calling" or "profession;" avocation, "some- 
thing aside from one's regular calling, a by-work." 

Womanly refers to the stronger side of woman ; womanish, to her 
veaker side. A similar distinction is made between manly and 
mannish, childlike and childish. 

n. Another class of improprieties comprises words 
that are used in a sense resembling the cor- AnumbiuH 
rect one. luuts. 

We allude to an event not distinctly mentioned or directly n- 
ferred lo. Macaulay's aUwion) are said to imply unusual knowl- 
edge on the part of the reader. 

Apparenilij is properly used of that which seems, but may not be, 
real; enidenily, of that which both seems and is real. 

Condign is properly used of punishment which is commensurate 
with the ofience, but which is not necessarily severe. 

Conscience, the moral sense, is improperly used for consciousness, 
the noun corrssponding to conscious. 

To demean (from the French ddinener) is improperly used in the 
sense of to debaie, as if it came from "mean." 

To discoeer is properly used in the sense of "to find or find out 
what previously existed;" to inreiil, in the sense of "to devise 
something new." The force of steam was discoveredi the Bteam- 
boat waa invented. 
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iB improperly used in the sense of " to hire by lease." 
'lo lei by lease: " the lessor leases to tbe lessee. Thta 
word 19 so frequently misused that one cannot always tell what ia 
meant by an advertisement ot " property to lease." 

Muiuat w properly useU lu the sense oi "reciprocal;" it is im- 
properlj used by Dickens in "Our Maiual Friend," — the friend 
ve have tn common. 

Plea (in the legal sense) is properly used of the pleadings ot 
the arraignment betore a trial, not. ot the arguinenl at a trial. 
A plea ta always addressed to the court ; an argument may be 
addressed either to the court or to the jury. A similar remark 
applies to the verbs plead and anjue. 

Premniure is properly used in the sense of " too early ripe," as, 
"premature truit," "a premature gene rah nation," "intellect devel- 
oped prematurely." It is improperly used to signify that which 
has not taken place and perhaps never will take place: thus, dur- 
ing the Crimean war, the newspapers spoke of the announcement 
of a certain victory by the Russians as premalure, the fact being 
that the Russians had been beaten. 

"'Quiie'" says a receni writer, "ia employed in every sense 
where greatness or quantity has to be expressed, and seems to me 
to be more injurious to the effect of literary composition than the 
misuse of any other single word, ' The enemy was quite in force,' 
'Wounded quite severely,' ' Quite soma excitement' (!), and so on 
ad infiaiium. Somewhat aiin to this 13 the word ' piece ' to express 
distance: we say 'a piece of land," or 'a piece ot water;' but itia 
nothing less than a distortion of the word's ' use to say that ■ you 
should not shoot at a rattlesnake unless you were off a piece,' or 
' We are travelling quite a piece,' — which latter [ heard said by a 
judge to a member ot Congress when we were crossing the Missis- 
sippi, and, owing to the floating ice, were compelled to run a little 
way up the river." ' 

Some ot the expressions quoted above as " United States Eng- 
lish " are peculiar to the United States, but others are at least 
'■equally common in England. Both Englishmeri and Americans 
qmie in the sense of rial quite, Quile should be used in tfae 
e of " entirely," never for rather or very. 
1 Qnery as to this nse of the poBsegaLve. 
■ Chambers's Journal, Dec. 20, 1873 : Dnlted States Eogliah. 
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The word lean ia properly used by Shakspere in "a team of 
horse,"" the heavenly-harnessed taam;" ' by Cray in "drive Iheir 
team afield; " * by Cailyle tii "when a team of twenty- five millions 
begins rearing;"* and by "plain people" in " Hu'a a whole 
team," " He 'a a full team." The word is Improperly used when 
made to include a vehicle. 

Terse (Latin lersus, " wiped "), as applied to style, is properlj 
used m the sense of "clean, neat, free liom impuntiea or superflo- 
ittea." The word a Improperly used for forcible. 

The whole or the entire is improperly used lor alti we may speak 
ot "the whole army" or of "the entire army," but not of "lAt 
tehote of General Grant's men.'' 

IIL Some other improprietiea are severely impropristiei 
CommeDted upon by Johu Stuart Mill : — »iiii. 

" So many persons without any thing deserving the name ol 
education have become writers by profession, that written language 
may almost be said to be priucipally wielded by persons ignoiant of 
the proper use of the instrument, atid * who are spoiling it more and 
more for those who understand it Vulgarisms, which creep In 
nobody knows how, are daily depriving the English language oi 
valuable modes of expressing thought. To take a present Instance; 
the verb Ironsptre formerly conveyed very expressively its correct 
meaning i viz., to become kno'im through unnoticed channels, to 
exhale, as it were, into puhlicity through Invisible pores, like a 
vapor or gas disengaging itself. But of late a practice has com- 
menced' of employing this word, for the sake ol finery, as s mere 
Bynonyme oi in kappen; 'the events which have transpired in the 
Crimea,' meaning the incidents ot the war. This vile specimen of 
bad English is already seen in the despatches of noblemen and 
viceroys ; and the tune is apparently not far distant when nobody 
will understand the word i£ used in its proper sen.se. In othei 

' Two Genllemen of Verona, act ill ecene L Henry IV,, part L act til 

• Elegy written In a Canutiy Chnrclijai'd. 

* The French Revolntiuii. part i. book iii. chap. v. 

• Qnery as to thta use o£ and. 

* See page 21. 
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cases it is not the lovs of finery, but simple want of education, 
which makes writers employ words in senses unkuown to genuine 
English, The use of aggraimimg for proeotmg. In iiiy boyhood a 
vulgarism of the nursery, lia4 crept Into almost all newspapers and 
into many books ; and when the word is used in its proper sense, — 
us when writers on criminal law speak of ' aggravating' and extenu- 
ating circucn stances,' — their meaning, it is probable, is already 
iiilBunderstood. It Is a great error to think that these corruptions 
of language do no harm. Those who are struggling with the diffi- 
culty (and who know by eiperieiice how great it already is) of 
expressing one's self ' clearly and with precision, find their resources 
continually narrowed by illiterate writers, who seize and twist from 
its purpose some form of speech which once serred to convey briefly 
and compactly an unambiguous meaning. It would hardly be 
believed how often a writer is compelled to a circumlocution by 
the single vulgarism, introduced during the last tew years, ol using 
the word atone as an adverb, onti/ not being line enough for the 
rlietoric of aniLitlous ignorance, A man will say, ' to whicji I am 
not alone bound by liotior, but altio by taw,' unaware that what ha 
has unintentionally said is, that he is nof alone bound, some other 
person being bound with him. Formerly, if any one said, ' I am 
not alone responsible for this,' he was understood to mean (what 
alone his words mean In correct English), that he is not the solo 
person responsible ; bnt if he now used such an eitpression. the 
reader would be contused between that and two other meanings: 
that he Is not only responsible but something more, or that lie ia 
responsible nol only for thts but tor something besides. The time 
is coming when Tennyson's Oinone could not aay, ' I will not die 
alone,' lest she should be supposed to mean that she would not only 
die but do something else. 

" The blunder of writing predicate for predict has ijccome so 
widely diffused that it bids fait to render one of the most useful 
terms In the scientific vocabulary of Logic unintelligible. The 
mathematical and logical term 'to ehmtnate' is undergoing a 
similar destruction. All who are acquainted either with the proper 
use of the word or with its etymology, know that to eliminate a 
thing is to thrust it out \ but those who know nothing at>out it, 
except that it is a fine-looking phrase, use it In a sense precisely 
' Is tluE the proper pronoun 1 
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the reverse, — to deoote, not turning anytliing ont, hut bringing it 
io. Tbey talk of ehtiunating BOiue tiutli, or other useful result, 
from a maaa of details," ■ 

rv. Another class of improprieties comprises words 
used in a sense wliich they bear in a foreign Btigiirh »ordi 

tongue. niMuiiuge. 

Concession is used in the seoBe of " legislative grant ; " eeasian 
in the sense of "escape;" impraclieahle in the aense of "impass- 
abie ; " pronounced' (French pronance) iu the sense of " marked " 
or " atriking; " jtii^renje (Latin supremus) in the sense of "last;" 
ramme in the Bflnae of " sum up ; " That goes milhoal saying * in the 
sense of "That's a matter of course." We read that a person 
atiiets^ (is present) at a reception or a wedding; that a window 
giva vpon (looks upon or oi>ens upon) the lawu. " Much of truth " 
is another Gallicism. In Pennsylvania rluinb (German dumm) la 
aonietimea used for "stupid," whal for a (German inaa fllr em) for 
"what kind of." 

"The writers of telegrams," says Hill, "and the foreign corre- 
spondents of newspapers, have gone on so long translating denian<Jer 
by ' to demand,' without a suspicion that it means only to ask, that 
(the contszt generally showing that nothing else is meant) English 
readers are gradually associating the English word ifemand with 
simple asking, thus leaving the language without a term to express 
a demand in its proper sense. In like manner, trannaciinn, the 
French word for a compromise, ia translated into the English 
word ' transaction ; ' while, curiously enough, the inverse change 
is taking place in France, where the word "compramit has lately 
begun to be used for expressing the same idea. K this continues, 
the two countries will have exchanged phrases."' 

1 J S. Mill : A System of Logic, book ir. chap. v. sect iiL Not In some 
editions. 

' Var tnesB worria authority is Increaaing, but It mKj ho donbted 
wbetbeT iney are vet in godd use, 

• TroUope eiisily finds two aqaivalentB fur this borroweii exprosaion. 
" ' Oil I of coarse, nijr dear fellow," said the Houuurabla John, laaglung, 
■ that *■ a matter of conise. W e all understand chat wicbtntt aajing it.' " 
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V. The subjoined citations illustrate some ot the 

improprieties that have been pointed out; — 
" The raina rendered the roads iinprnclieable." * 
"The Porte . . . was not to be held aa thereby acknowledging 

a right of iut«rfereace which must in its very nature be excepiion- 

abUr " 

"lie was gathering [on his death-bed] a few tupreme memo 

" The negligence of this leaves us esposed toan nncommoii levity 
in our conversation." • 

"Miss Potts seldom opened her lips in the presence of Mrs. 
Gervis, of whom she strongly disapproved, not more on account of 
her scandalous behaviour in eloping from ber father's house than 
of ber present apparent neijUgence of a wife's domestic duties." * 

"The peauut and pop-coru concession has btitiii very profitable to 

" Tliose who hold the concession [of a horse railroad] ought to 
be looked upou only as servants of the people."'' 

"The excitement of my eeasion supported me for a while after 
leaving her." ■ 

"The son ot a provincial banker, he had declined to join hia 
brother George in carrying on the paternal tipncni'inns." * 

" ■ Without, I trust, departing [rom my clerical character, nay, 
from my very arocalion as [ncumbent of a London Chapel, 1 have 
seen a good deal of the world.' " '* 

" These ceremnnious rites became familiar." " 

" The enonnil>/ of the distance between the earth and the aua." " 
' Robert SoQthey 
' The ConWrnporary Review. 

• American novel. 

• Tha Spectator, No. 76. 

• W. E. Norris: Matrimony, chap. xxv. 
' American nenfpaper. 

^ The Mr>nCn!al Gnzetts. 

' Stanley J. Weymnn : A Gentleman of France, chap. xxn. 

' W. E. Norris Marcia, chap. ii. 

•* Thnrfceray: The Newcomes, cl*p. xut. 

M Willinm Rohertcon. 

<* The Edinbargh Review 11876), 
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"It neyer once entered Thomas Newcome's head, nor CUve's, 
nor Florae's, nor hb mother's, that the Colonel demeaned himself 
ac all by accepting that bounty." ' 

" ' Yes, very proud,' added Norman ; ' but wa shal! not Hemean 
onraelvea any more, so you may take away your ugly etupid etar- 
ling; Editb ia not to take it.'" ^ 

"Jackson complied with the request of the ruffians who occu 
pied the lema with him." * 

" if the owners o£ heavy brick learns could be induced to put 
tires to their wagons, H would no doubt be a saving to the city.** 

" The loads oE merchandise which now pass m teams through our 
narrow streets will, when this improvement is completed, make the 
transit by rad."' 

"She [Nausicaa] unharnessed the males from the learn."* 

" Hia domestic virtues are too welt known to make it necessary 
to allude to tlicm." ^ 

"A single quotation from the 'Epistles'* of Horace, in his* 
' Life ' of Lucullus, exhausts, iC 1 do not mistake, ihe entire of his 
references." ' 

"The gloomy staircase on which the grating gave." * 

" I was surprised to observe that, notwithstanding the rain and 
the coldness of the evening, the window which gave upon this 
balcony was open."' 

" The Cardinal declares that be ' dies tranijuil, in the consctenca 
of never having failed in ha duty toward the sacred person of the 
Pope.' " '" 

" And these sentiments being uttered in public, upon the prome- 
nade, to mutual friends, of course the Duchess bad the benefit of 
Lady Kew'a remarks a few minutes after Ihey were uttered." " 

I Thnckeray : The Newcomea, chap. Ixsvi. 

• Mias Terrier ; Destiny, vol i. chap, xxv, ' American newspaper. 
' StntieTit's trftnalation from "The Odysaey." 

• Lord Dallingancl Btilwer: Life iif Kir Roliert I'eel, part vi. chap liL 

• Whose' The meaning is, " Plntftnli'a." 
^ ArrhWahop Trench : nntarch, lecL i. 

• Charles Hickena : Lillle Dorrit, liook i. chap. i. 

• Stanley J. Weyman: A Gentleman of France, cnap. w. 
" The ILonilon] Spectntor. 

" Tuckeray: Tka Kewcomea, chap, zx^ii. 
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" Mara's opinion in their mufuiil studies begaii to at 
in his eyea that her opinion on other suhjecta had r 
she saw and felt, with a secret gratification, that she vr 
more to hirii through their mutual pursuiL" * 

" Its judgments . . . not aUine confirm Swift'a own account ot 
nig studies, but apply otherwise." ' 

"Resolved, Thai the directors, i£ they deem it expedient, may 
lease or otherwise aid, as authorized by statutes, in the construction 
and operation of any branch of connecting railroads."' 

" 'Art thou still so much surprised,' said the Emir, 'and haat 
thou walked in the world with such little observance ba to wonder 
that men are not always whiit they seem 7 '" « 

" Quire a host of miscellaneous facts relating to the inhabitants 
of the United States are brought together." • 

" Tiien in the afternoon Ike whole of them got Luto a boat, and 
were rowed away to a long and flat and sandy island." • 

"In the centre of this confused mass, the whole of tlie common 
prisoners were placed, but were no otherwise attended to by their 
nautical guard than as they furnished the subjects of fun and 
numberless quaint jokes."' 

" The whole of the commissioners are unanimous in recommend- 
ing the construction of a, reservoir in the mill valley."' 

"We are more liable to become acquainted with a man's faults 
than with hia virtues,"' 

"Men differ in their liabilifj/ to suggestion,"' 

"It is easy to accede something to Mr. Matthews."'" 

" It is not alone important but necessary to pronounce cor- 

• American novel. 

' Forater: Life of Swift, book I chap. H. 

• Reaulution passed at a meeting ot Ftoctholdaw, 

• Sir Walter Scott : The TaliFmao, chap xxiu. 
» The (London] Athenieum, Feb. 25, IB93, p. 250. 
» WiUram Blnrk : Yolande, chap. xJv. 
' James Fen i more Cooper; The Pilot, cliap, xxx. 

• The Nineteenth Centnry, Maj, 1894, p. 869. 

• Student'? theme. 
'° AugastiiiQ ItiTiell: Men, Women, and Books; AmeTicsnismi and 
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" 'Ton 're a scolding, aajUBt, abusive, aggravating, bad old 
tnrel' cried Bella." > 
" Mayor Hart preilkatea a majority tor Greenhalge." * 

VI. Each word in a phrase may be used in its proper 
sense, and yet the phrase taken as a whole i„,p„prt,tie, 
may imply a contradiction in terms that con- '"b'""™- 
Btitutes an impropriety; — 

" Andrew Johnson, the last surinvor of his honored predecason. ' 

" 1 do not reckon that wo ^aut a genius more than the rest oj 
our neighbours." * 

" We are at peace with all the world, and seek to maintain our 
cherished relationa of amity inilh the rest of mankind." 

This sentence appeared in President Taylor's Message to Con- 
gress (Dec. 4, 1849) as printed in the newspapers oE the day. It 
was so much ridiculed that it was corrected in the permanent 
officiat record, which reads as follows : " We are at peace with all 
the other nations of the world, and seek to maintain our cherished 
relations of amity with them." 

Some improprieties, though logically ahsurd, are rhe- 
torically defensible: — 

" He [Cerberus] was a hig, rough, ugly-looking monster, with 
three separate heads, and each of them fiercer than the two others."^ 
"Adam, the goodliest man of men since bom 
His lana; the fairest of her daughters, Eve."' 

"On entering this court, I am greeted with a frightfa! uproar} 
a thousand instruments, each one more auilandiih fhan the other, pro- 
duce the moat discordant and deafening sounds."'' 

" Holland House, however, was the seat of Charles's boyhood ( 
and his earliest associations were connected with its lofty avenues, 
' Dickens : Onr Mutual Friend, book tii. chap. xv. 

* American neiTspaper. 

* From the Messaga ot a President of the Unitei States. 

* Swift; A Proposal [or Correcting the English Tonpie. 

* Hawthorne : Tanglewood Tales ; The Pompgranaie Seeds. 

* John Milton : Paradiee Luat, hook iv. line 323. 

' Haurjr M. Stanley : Through the Dark Contiueut, cbap. ix. 
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its trim gardens, its broad stretches of deep grass, its fantastio 
gables, its endless vista of boudoirs, libraries, and drawing-iooma, 
each mure humeUke and habitable ihan Ike la.il." ^ 

" This niade several women look at one another slyly, each htoa- 
■nf raore Ihon Ike uUiers, and nodding vhile sounding the others' 
ignorance." * 

Evidently, in these iustaiices, tlie literal statement 
cannot be true ; but the imagination makes it seem true, 
by making each one of the objects compared appear, at 
the moment it is looked at, superior to the others in the 
point in question. 



SECTION in 

BOLECISUS. 

As compared with highly inflected languages, English 
undergoes few grammatical changes of form. Its syn- 
tax is easily mastered, and for that very reason is oftea 
neglecled. In conversation, indeed, slight inaccuracies 
may be pardoned for the sake of colloquial ease, and in 
oratory fire tells for more than correctness ; but a wiiter 
is expected to take whatever time he needs to make hia 
sentences grammatical. Hence, the grosser faults of com- 
mon speech are avoided by good authors ; hut even they 
sometimes fall into constructions not English, — that is, 
they are guilty of SOLRCISMS. 

" Grararaar," says De Qnincey, "is so littb of a perrect 
attainment amongst us, that, with two or three excep- 
tions (one being Shakspeare,^ whom some affect to con- 

' G. 0. Trevelvan: Tlio Earlj- Itiftory of Cliarles .James Fox, chap, ii 
• R. 1), Blackmore : Cripps the Currier, rlinp, xii. 
I Pf.r eonlrii, see InCradactiaa to " A SliabeapGariaD Gratiimac " by SL 
A. Abbott. 
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sider as belonging to a semi-barbarous age), we have I 
never seen the writer, througli a circuit of prodigious] 
reading,' who has not sometimes violated the accidencal 
or the syntax of English grammar," ^ 

I. Nouns of foreign origin i 
used incorrectly. ™m"- 

Cherub and seraph may form Iheir plui'al either according to 
the Hebrew idiom, as cheruliim, seroplii'i, or according to the Eng- 
lish, as cherubs, sernpha; but it b equally incorrect to apeak of "a 
cherubim,"* and of "two little cherubiaia." * 

A similar fault is committed by Addison : " The zeal of the ser- 
aphim [Abdiel] breaks forth in a becoming warmth of sentlmeuta 
and eKpressiona, as the character which is given us of Aim denotes 
that generous scorn and intrepidity which attend heroic v 

The elder Disraeli says in one place, "Tlie Roman Saturnalia 
were:" in another, " Such wa» the Roman Saiurnaliu."' "The 
vtinulites" and "the nilnuiia" (as a plural) are sometiinea b 
" In the Dailg News of Saturday last, April 19th, we are iiitornied 
that in the escarations at Luxor three new neaiipcU have been dis- 
coifered."^ A speaker in the House of Representatives, 1S77, said 
that " llie Electoral Commission had made the two Houses ol 
Congress a mere aildemla to a conspiracy." A college student 
wrote, "A natural phennniena ia under the control of natural j 
law;" another, "a sd'o/a; " another, "Mis /u'lji," ^ 

II. The possessive case is sometimes used as j^^ «»«.- 
> if it were coextensive with the Latin genitive. '''"™^ 

' Quer; as to the poiiitioii of thia phrase. 

* Thoinas De Quincey : KBany on Style, 

* Shakspere; The Tempest, act i. eceue ii. Thna modern editioos; 
the folio of 1623 boa chei-ubia, 

* George Eliut : I'be Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos Barfbu, chap. L 

* The Spectator, No. 327. , 

* '.(uutud by Ueury H. 3reBU : Modern English Literature ; Ita Blem. 
ishes 4nU Uelecu. 

1 'Ihe [Louilou] AthenBsum, April 26, 1SB4. p. 53G. 

* Sot additiouul exHiuplea, toe " 'Ihe i'unuilatiuuti of Rhetoric," pp> 
47, ii. 
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" Fn modem English," Bays Mr. Alarsh, " the inReelei) poitses- 
of noUDH expresses almost exclus'iVHly Die notion of property 
ppurteiiance. Heiice we say a man's An/ or i 
the i/es<:rliil!aii ri/n iniin, not a man'i deirrijilion. And, of course, 
we geiierully limit the application of lliis form to words which 
iiidicate objects caiiable of possessing or enjoying tlie right of 
property, in a word,' to persona, or at least animated and con 
Bcioua creatures, and we accordingly speak of a aoinaii's bonnet, 
but not of a /lOK^e'i roof. In short, we now distinguish between 
the posseiisive and the genitive."* 

The rule laid down by Mr. Marsh is sustained in the main by 
the best modern usage, but it has many esceptions. Tliou^'h we 
should not speak of a hoiise'x rwf, there is the best authority for 
" a year's work," " a day's pleasure," " at death's door," " for con- 
science' sake," " the law's delay," "for mercy's sake," "for pity's 
sake." Though careful writers avoid in our midal, in our humble 
mitUt, no one hesitates to write " ou ouraccount," " in my absence,'' 
■' to their credit," " for my sake," " in his defence." 

Such expressions, however, as Benninglan'i Cenlf.nnial,* ailrer't 
dealh,* the fire's decaalatiim? Luiiilon'i lije,* whether regarded as 
eiamp'.ea of the objective genitive or of vicious personification, are 
indefensible,' 

Haiaimti™ III. The object of a verb is sometimes put in 
■•"! the nominative case, the subject in the objeijtive. 

" Let llifij who raise tlie spell hewara the Fiend." ° 
" Than Xatare, partial Natsre, I arraign ' " ' 

" I,ay on, Macdnff; 
And damn'd bs A/iH thnt first Fries, ' iloiil, enonghr"8 
••You know OS well as me that he never swei-vea from his \(x*r 
-utlor.a."' 
' Query aa to the position of " in a word," as ponctaated. 

* Mareli: Lectures ou the Kngllsli Language, laiA. xviii. 

* Americau uewapaper, * Biography ol Uisrudl (auoajmous), chap, ii 
» Forad Jitiuuid exai.iplea, see '• Ihe Koonilatioas of Rhetoric," ^'p.nS, 44. 
" Bnlv'er (Lyttou) . llichelieu, act ii. Rceue i. 

c Itobert UaruB : Tu llolierC Graham. 

* Shakepere : Macbetli. act v. scene v iii. 

I Benjamia Disraeli : Cuniogsby, l>uuk viii. chap. tL 
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• What would be the feelings of such a woman as her, t 
world to greet her some fine morning as Duchesa of Omnii 

" On the other side, we hare in the second part, ' On the Social 
Condition of France/ a specimen of the style and manner of Louis 
Ulanc, a style which belongs to no other than he." * 

" With a freedom more like the milk-maid of the town than the * 
of Ibe plains, she aecosted hira." * 

■^Now I hope I shall demonstrate, if rot, it will be by some ono 
abler than me demonstrated, in the course of Ihia business, that 
there never was a bribe," S:c.* 

" He found two French ladies in their bonnets, mho he soon dis- 
covered lo be actresses." ' 

•' Mis. Hemans and L. E. I~ were the favorite poets leho young 
ladies were expected to read."' ' 

" Sealed on an upright tombstone, close to him, was a strange 
unearthly figure, rchom, Gabiiel felt at once, was no being of thb 
world." » 

"Those ichom he feels would gain most advantage by being his 
guests, should have the first place in his invitations."* 

" A correspondent, describing what he thinks the disastrous 
effects of my advocacy of ' it is me,' says, ' I have heard piiraoiis 
— mhiim I knew were in the habit of using the form "it is I," say 
instead, "it is me." ' " ^ 

" He entered the service of Sir William Temple, whom he ex- 
pected would advance liim by his influence." " 

Usage, however, justifies the awkward phrase 
than w/iom." 

• Anthony Trollope- Phiceaa Finn, vol. ii. chap. lir. 
» Tha [London] Ppertalor. 

* Would the suhfltitotion of her for she remove th= difBcnltj J 
' Scott; Tha Abbot, vol. i. chap. xix. 

' Bnrte : Speech in the Impeachment of Warren Hastings. 

• lHaraeli: Coningsbj, hook riii. chap. vii. 
' Mrs. Oliphant; The GarcBtess, chap i. 

* Dickens: Pickwick Papers, vol. ii. chap. i. 
' Helps: Social Pressure, chap. 3C. 

' Henry Alford : The Qneen's English, chap iv. sect. 3SS, 
■' Slndant's theme. 
' Professor Cuuington, in his tratulatLon of Virgil, hae llian via. 
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" Which when Brflzebnb perceived, than wham, 
Balau except, nuiie higher sat." ' 
"I am highly gratified by your commeiidatiou o£ Cowper, than 
whom there never was a more virtuoua or more amiable man." ' 
" Two BQlijecta, tlian jchom none 
Have been more seaJunn for AsByria's weal." ■ 

IV. The emphatic pronoun in -self is sometimes con- 
founded with the reflexive. The reflexive pronoun stands 
Prononniin alone, the emphatic is usually joined with the 
'^- correspondiug simple personal pronoun. In- 

stances of misuse ai'e : — 

" He told ine araougst other interesting things, ' Doctor Welsh's 
death was the sorest loss ever came to the place,' that mytetf ' went 
avvay into England and — died tliere I' " • 

" And then — it was part of his honest geniality of character to 
admire those who 'get on' in the world. Himaelf bad been, al- 
moitt from boyhood, in contact with great affaira." * 

..." that long quiet life (ending at last on the day Jiimself 
had predicted, as if at the moment he had willed) in which 'aD 
existence,' as he says, ' had been but food for contemplation.' " ' 

" Bedford was forced to be still at times, tor BuUseley was nina 
inches taller than himncl/."'' 

v. Sometimes a pronoun or an adjective is made to 
prononn with- refer to a word which is suggested but not 



" He will know more clearly and thoroughly than ever he knew 
before that Knglish policy, so far as it is pro-Turkish, is policy in 
Ithioh fhe stands alone." * 

' Milton ; Paradise Lost, booV ii. line 299. 

• Ijinilor; Conversntlcids. Third Series; Sonlhey and FoiKin. 

• T.ord Byron : Sardanapalus, art ii. wene i. 

• Letters and Memorials of .Tare Welsh Carlyle, letter 113. 

• Walter Pater: Macmillan'a Magazine, March, 1886, p. 349. 

• Ihid ; Appreciations ; Kir Thomas Browne. 
' Thackeray; I.ovel the Widower, cbap, iv. 

• The [London] Spectator. 
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"Aa a test-book, the volume hns one technical Hefeot, — the 
linea ought to have been numbered either aa in the othur volunies 
or on each page. Iti abaence is a source of annoyance," • 

" She went up Grange Lane t^aiii chperf ul and warm in her 
sealskin coat. It was a thing that suited t)er remarkably well, and 
corresponded with her character, aud everybody knows how cou> 
fortable ihey are." ' 

"Though he Blurred woman as a sex, he loved some of then 
passionately." • 

" She had not yet listened patiently to his heart-beats, but only 
felt that her own was beating violently."* 

'* The first project waa to shorteo discourse by cutting poljBylla- 

" This one [a portrait] is rouged up to the eyes, and Madame dii 
Barri never wore any at all." • 

"To-morrow is Hospital Sunday, and we trust that it may re- 
sult in a liberal subscription for those most useful o£ Loudon 
charities."' 

" Tlie forefinger of the right hand touching successively those of 
the left." ' 

" The gray plover, our accurate observer remarks, is a winter 
shore bird, found only at thai season and in IhaL habitat in 
this country." * 

" Luckily, however, tliey [the eiephantaj did not heep straight 
below me, but a little on one side; and one huge animal, which, 
as I could not see those appendages, was probably a tuskless cow, 
came and stood within ten yards of me."" 

"The captain saluted the quarter-deck, and all the officers saluted 
him, Kihich he returned." " 
' Americflti newspaper. 
^ Mra, Oliphnnt: Miaa Macjaribanks, vol. ii chap, xii Taccbniti 

edition. ■ Sludenl's theme. 

* George Eliot ^ Middlemarch, book ii chnp. xkx. 

* Swift: Gnilivcr's Travela; Voyage to Laputa. 

* Soavenini of Madame le Brna, letter x. 
' The [LoiidoD] Spertntor. 

* Sriitt ■ Rob Itojr, vnl. i. diap, xn, 

* PriiK-ipa! Shairp- Lite of linliert Burna, chap. v. 

"> W. H. I'nnaouby: I^rge Animals in Africa. " 

u Charles Reade : Bard Cash, chap. ni. 
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VI. The pronoins eitlur, neither, the former, ike latter, 
^g^ gj are sometimes incorrectly used. Each of these 
pronouns properly signifies one of two persons 
or things. Instances of misuse ate: — 






" Dryden, Poi«, and Wordsworth have not scrupled to lay a 
prolaite liaiid ujioli CliauoRr, a niiglilier genius than eiiher."^ 

"Country journalism offers better opportunities than eilher of 
the "Ihree learned prolessions.' "* 

" Each of Ihe tliree is constituted of such genuine stuff that 
neither ol Lticm will lose anything by having lii.i name thus early 
brou^'ht to the frout."* 

" 'i he most prominent among tliem were Li^r.rius, Cassius, and 
Erutus, the taller being Cicsar'a deai-est friend."' 

VIT. No error is more common tlmn that of using a 
Bhfiii-ror word IH the singular instead of the plural num- 
^"'*" ber, or in the plural instead of the singular. 

Sometimes this fault occurs in the use of pronouns. 

" She studied his countenance like an inscription, and deciphered 
each rapt expression that crossed it, and stored them iu her 
memory." * 

" Mr. Rodney was generally silent, and never opened his mouth 
on this occasion eitcept in answer to an inquiry from his wife as to 
whom a villa might belong,* and it seemed aln-aj-s that ho knew 
ovei-y villa, and every one lo whom tltei/ lielonged," " 

"Everybody had been dull, but had been kind in theirvaj.'''' 

" Not a servant was ever allowed to do anything for me but what 
it was llieir duty to do."* 

"Who can judge of iheir own heart ?"• 

"lie assured ua he had known many a man who .... could 

1 Marcli: I^clnres on the English r.iinguagB, loot, v., note. 

• Stuilent'it thpme. ' American newspaper. 
' Charles TiBailB : Hard Ca»]i, chnp. ii. 

• In a word amittcil here ' " Uiataeli ; Endymion, ch^ip. xziL 
^ Tha^lteray : Vanity Fair, chap xli. 

• Riukin . Pmctenta. vol i cha]>. iL 
■ Scan; Rub Ru/, vui. i. chap. ii. 
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cai-ry oS their six bottles under iheir belt quietly and oomfort- 

" The Mountfords felt that they had done their utmost for any 
guest of theirs when they had procured ikem this gratification." * 

" The parlianjeiit was assembled j and the king made them n 
plausilile speech."* 

" My Diind at the time was busy with the matter, and, thinking 
tbit the Government was right, I was inclined to defend ihem as 
far as my small powers weat." * 

Sometinies a plural verb is put with a singular subject, 
or a singular verb with a plural subject. 

" Over liis face was the blench of dentli, but set upon it tons the 
dntk Qud linril lini/s of dfsptrate pur|)08e." ' 

"The numerous elaborate bills which each government of Eng- 
land has in late years attempted to pass, but generally without 
success, is the best indication of the needs felt." * 

" Each of the ladies, like two escellenl actresses, tcfre perfect in 
their' parts." ' 

" To do them joatice, neither of the sisters were very much dis- 
pleaspd." ' 

" When a thing or a man are wanted they'* generally appear." •• 

"A harmless snbstitute for the sacred music ivhich his inatm- 
ment or skill were unable to achieve." " 

" Isabel or Helena, wife no. 1 or no. 2, are sitting by, buxom, 
exuberant, ready to he painted." " 

" Neither law nor opinion superadd artificial obstacles to the 
natural ones. " '* 

' Scott : Rob Hoy, vol. i. chap. nii. 

* Mrs. Oliphaiit : In Trnst, chap xiv. 

* David iluma; Hiatorj- of England, vol. vi. chap. Ixvi. 

* Aolbony Trollops; An Autobiography, chap. v. 
inn novel (1896). • The FortiiiKhily Review. 
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• TlMifkuniy : Vnnily Fnir, chnp. x:iiii. 

" See pnge 51. " Disrneli ; Eiidymion, chnp. IxsviiL 

" Scolt; Wiirerlev, vol, i. cbjip Kxxiv. 

"Tlmukamj: Roiuiil«hi)iit H.i|«f, : No(e« of n Week's HoUdny. 

'* J. 8. Mill : The Subjeciioii of Wumen, chnp. L 
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" No nation but ourselves have equally ' succeeded in both forms 
of the higlier poetry, epic and tragic." " 

" It Mr. Darwin and Mr. Wallace both hesitate to claim the 
greater honour in the discovery, it ia to the outside reviewer a 
matter of absolute impossibility to determine who* of these two 
naturalists hare laboured the harder or the more honestly, and is 
the more free from points of attack." * 

" All this time, what was now, and ever, remarkable in Walder- 
shaie mere his manuera." ' 

When the subject though plural in form is singular in 
sense, the verb should be singular ; when the subject 
though smgular in form is pluial in sense, the verb 
should be plural. Under this rule the following sen- 
tences are correct: — 

"Houses, not 'housen,' is the correct plural." 

"The Dews is entirely satisfactory." 

" Positive politics does not concern itself with history." ■ 

" It seemed that lo waylay and murder the King and his brother 
was the shortest and surest way." ' 

"It never was any part of our creed tliat the great right and 
blessedness of an Irishman is lo do as he tikes."* 

" The gold and silver collected at the land-offices is sent to the 
deposit banks ; it is there placed to the credit o( the government, 
and thereby becomes the property of the bank."' 



The following sentence is incorrect : — ■ 



"GoEivt 



s Travels ' are Swift's most enduring work." 



' Ib equaltii in the proper poaition ? 

* De Quince/ ; Essay on Styla. 

* Query an to this pronoun. 

* The [London] Spetlator, 

* Disraeli: Eottjmion, chap, sxii, 
■ Sir George C. Lewis ; Obaervation and Itsaaonlng in Politics, tA H. 

'' Mocaulay ; History of Englaod, vol. I. chap. iL 

* Mattliew Arnold: Culture and Anarchy, chap. ii. 

B Daniel WelisCer: Speechat Niblo's SalooQ, New York, March IS, IS3T. 
U Student's tlients. 
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Bction as I 

;Quires a 



A collective noun, when it refers to the collect! 
a whole, is singular in sense, and therefore requires a 
singular verb; whea it refers to the individual persona 
or things of the collection, it is plural and ret^uires a 
plural verb. Under this rule the following sentences are 
correct ; — 

"The numerical majority is not alwajis to be ascertained with 
certainty." ' 

"In early times the great majority of themale sex were Blaves."* 

"He is shy of having an opinion on a new attorora new singer; 
for the public do not always agree with the newspapers." ■ 

" The populace were now melted into tear.s." * 

" Mankind have always wandered or settled, agreed or quarrelled, 
in troops or companiea." ' 

"The watch below were busy in hanging out their clothes to 

The following sentences are incorrect : — 



"Tea; what is called, in the jargon of the publicists, the politi- 
cal problem and the social problem, the people of the United States 
iloei appear to me to have solved, or fortune has solved it ' for them, 
with undeniable sucoesa.""' 

' Henry HiJlatn ; Conatitntionnl History. 
' J. S. Mill : The SDlijeetion of Women, chap. i. 

« William liazlilt; The lioand Talile, No. xlvl. ; On ComraonpUce 
Critics, 

• Hnme i History of England, vol. vi. chap Isviii. 

' Adum FergUBOu : Essay on the niatory of Civil Society, sect. iii. 

• W. Clark nnssetl : The Snihic's Sweetheart, cliap. xi. 
' Anthony 'lYollope: BarcheBter To wars, chap, vi. 

' Pisnteli : F.ndymian, chap. Iii. 

• Two [iroiilems or one? 

" Mutthew Arnold ; A Wuril about America. The Nineteenth Century, 
Febrnary, 1 BBS, p. 122. 
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I may is the proper 



VIII. Can 18 often used whe 

wo 1(1. 

" Can I iroiilile ynu to pnBS rae tlie Uuilcr?" 
" Cijiii--'i'M 1 . 2. 8 iind 4 ure gruded courses of wUcli uo two can 
be takeu lugctliur." ' 

IX. No snlecisma are more frequent than those which 
consist in the misuse of shall and will. A person 

who has not been trained to uiake the proper 
distinctions between shall and will, slu/uld 
and icouW, never can be sure of usin^ them correctly; 
but he will make few mistakes if he fixes firmly in his 
mind that / (or tec) shall, you will, he (or they) will, 
express simple futurity, a;id that / (or we) will, you 
shall, he (or they) shall, imply volition on the part of the 
speaker. 

Some writers hold that shall was the original form of 
the future, that on grounds of courtesy it was changed 
in the second and the third person to will, and that, 
whenever courtesy permits, shall is to be preferred to will. 
It is doubtful whether this he the true hisWjry of the 
distinction between shall and will; but at all events the 
doctriot of courtusy furnishes a rough-and-ready rule for 
choice between the two. 

In " I shall," shall is not discourteous, for the matter 
is in the hands of the person speakinfj, wh" cannot be 
discourteous to himself; shall is, thuu, in the Krst person, 
tho proper anxilinry to express eiinplo fntiirity. In "you 
shall," "he siiiill," "they sliiill," shall, disregiirding ilic 
feelings of the person or persons Fpokeii to or spoken of, 
expresses {roLupnldiou; iCiV^ is, then, in tlie second mid tho 
thii'd person, the proper word to express simple futurity. 
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As ia the second and the tliird person will is the 
proper auxiliary to express simple futurity, errors in the 
second and the third person are rare; for tlie coramoQ 
error is the use of viili where shall is the proper word. 
As in the 6rst person shall is the proper word to express 
simple futurity, the first person is that in which errors 
are most frequent. 

The interrogative form? to express futurity are: "shall 
I?" "shall you?" "will he?" "Shall 11" and "shall 
you ? " manifestly imply no compulsion. " Sliall he ? " 
does imply compulsion: "will he!" is tliercfore cor- 
rect. 

Tlie iiiterro_o;ative forms to express volittun on tho 
part of the persou represented hy tlie Bdhjeet of rljo verb 
are! "will yon'i" " will lie?" "Will I?" wonld mean " is 
it my iiiteiitiitn?" — :iii al)surd question unleiis it echoes 
the question of Mtmtlier person. 

Examples of the correct use of shall and will are : — 

" ' I will resign It [ for ever I will resign it : and the resignation 
musL be good, liecauae I will iicvi^r marry aL all. I will make it 
over to my sister, and her hpirs for ever. I shall have no heira but 
my brother and lier ; and I wilt receive, as of my faLlici's liounty, 
such ail annuity . . . m he ahall be pleawd to grant inc.'"' 

■' ' Well, we shall all miss yon qaite as much as you will miss 
us,' said the master."' 

" ' But as to Ituvenawood — he lias kept no terms with me — I'll 
beep none with him — if I can win this girl from him, I will win 
her.' 'Win her? — 'slilood, yon sAwW win her.'"* 

" ' But she slnU have him ; 1 \ii\\ inaku liur bujijiy if I break iwr 
heirt for it.' " • 

" ' Yoiir father, mother, and I will divide the pleasure, and Um 

* Sainoel Tiichnrdson : CI.irls<:n tlnrlnwe, vol, i, lettec Ix. 
s Thomas Hughes: Tom Brown &t Uughy, part ii. oliap. viU. 

* Scott: The Uricle of Lammermoor, vol. i. chap. kkL 

* George Colmaa: The Jealoni Wife, ad iL scene L 
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bODonr, I will again c^ it, betireen as ; *n<] all past offenses shall 
be forgiven ; an<t Mr. Sotmei, we will engage, shall Ukt: uolLing 
amiss hereafter of w hat has passed.' " • 

"•Hetty, your father is below.' She spraag to her feet. 'Will 
yon Bee him?' 

'Will 1 Bee him? OhI Paull""' 

When shall is robbed of tbe compulsory element by 
80me other word or words in tbe context, it is correctly 
nsed in the second and the third person to expi-ess 
simple futurity. For example: — 

" liut if ye ahali at all turn from following me, ye or your chil- 
dren, aud will uot keep roj commandments . . . thea will 1 cut 
oft Israel out of the land which I have giren liem."* 

" lie [Mdiitezumaj begs only that when he shall relate his suf- 
ferings, you will consider him as an Indian prince." ' 

111 these examples, " if " and " when," by introducing a condi- 
tional element, take away the idea of conip',:lsion. 

The rule of courtesy may easily be applied to sentences 
conBii^tin^ of a principal and a dependent clause. 

When both clauses have the same subject, there is 
no question of courtesy, for the matter is manifestly in 
the liands of the person or persons reprcEeuled by the 
subject. In such ca.ses, therefore, shnll is, in all three 
persons, the proper auxiliary to express simple futuiity, 
aa, — " I think that 1 shall," "you thiuk that you shall," 
"he thinks that he shall." 

When the two clauses have difTerent subjects, the 
auxiliary to express futurity in the dependent clause is 
that which would be used if the clause in the same form 
were independent, as, — " you think (or h« thinks) that 

1 Rithnrdion: Clarljiaa Rarlowe, vol. i, letter tt. 
» Wnher llGssnt: llerr Paulun, cliap. jtU. 
■ I KiiigK, ix. e, ;. 
* DryiJeui The Indian Empanii; Dedication. 



I shall," " T think (or he thinks) that you will," " I think 
(or you think) that he will." The following sentences 
are correct : — 

'"You, my dear,' said she, 'believe you shall be vuihappy, if you 
have Mr. Solmes ; your parents think the contrary ; aod that you 
will be undoubtedly so were you to have Mr. Lovelace.'" • 

In "you believe [that] you shaU," "yon believe" shows that 
the matter ia in the hands of tbe person represented by the subject 
of both clauses, viz., Claiissa; shall is therefore correct. When, 
however, the subject of the principal clause changes to the parents, 
courtesy demands viUl in the dependent clause. 

» And then he has got it into his head that yon will never for- 
give hirn ; and Chat he shall be cast in prison, if he showa his face 
in Cumberland."* 

" In Scripture," says Dr. Angus, " ' shall ' is a common 
form of the future, where, if we were speaking of ' earthly 
things,' ' will ' would be more suitable. ... A human 
will is not in such cases the originating or controlling 
cause ; thus, ' Thou shalt endure, and thy years shall not 
change : ' ' Tbe righteous shall hold on his way, and he 
that hath clean hands shall wax stronger and stronger.' 
Of course these 'shalls' are sometimes wrongly empha- 
sized, and are liable to be mistaken. But they are less 
ambiguous than 'will' would be. They are to be read 
without emphasis, except when found in commands, or 
when representing verbs which imply obligation. They 
are simply future forms, intimating that the thing will 
be. Regular futures uninfluenced in form by human 
fears or courtesies or doubts, they may be called."^ 

The futures of which Dr. Angus speaks are not con- 
fined to Scripture, They may be used by any writer in 

' Richarrtaon : Clarissa Harlowe, vol. ii, letter vi. 

* Chnrtes Rende : GriRith Gaunt, chnp. xUii. 

* Joaepb Angus : Hiuidbook of the EngliBh Tongue, chap. vi. 901. 
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Speaking of that which is destined to talte place, and 
into which therefore the idea of courtesy, or of dis- 
courtesy, does not enter. For example : — 

" The person who will bear much shall have much to bear all 
the world through." > 

Akin to the use of shall in speaking of what is destined 
to take place, is its use in the second and the third person 
to express a promise. For example : — 
" You shall liave goli! 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over." * 
"For he shall give hia augeb charge over thee, to keep thee is 
all thy ways."* 

Will is hy courtesy used for shall in official letters of 
direction, military orders, etc. : — 

War Depabthekt, August !8, IS61. 
Colonel David K Wabdweli, Boatoo, Mass. 

Sin, — You will report to hia Excellency the Governor of M&s~ 
sachusetta, from whom you will receive instructions and orders in 
reference to the regiment which this Department ha.') authorized 
you to robe. 

By order of the Secretary of War, 

Jamks Leslf.y, Jr., 
Chief Clerk, War Department* 
EiRlH KiLHT, Esq., TJ. S. Attorney, New London, Ct. 

Sir, — I enclose you a copy of a letter thb day received by me 
from the Secretary of State. 

You will be on the watch, and careful to see that the neutrality 
law ia not violated. 

Very respectfully, etc. 

Jamks Speed, Atty. Geid.' 

' Richfttdaon : Clariasa Ilarlowe, vol. i. letter x. 

* ShoMpere ; The Merchant of Venice, act iii. wene li. 
» Pealm xti. a. 

* John A. Andrew : Addreaaes anil Messages ; Recmiting at Tr,-*ps. 
House Doc. No. IS. 

* Alabama Clamu ; The Counter Case o{ tbo United States, part ii p. 9. 



Sliould and wovld follow the same rules as shall and 
itnW, but they have ia addition certain meanings pecu- 
liarly their own. 

Slwuld ia sometimes used in its original sense of 
"ought," as in "You should not do that;" sometimes 
in a conditional sense, asiu "Should you ask me whence 
these stories ; " ^ and after " lest," as in " He fled, lest lie 
should be imprisoned." 

Would is sometimes used to signify habitual action, 
as in " The 'Squire would sometimes fall asleep in the 
most pathetic part of my sermon;"^ and to express a 
wish, as, "Would God I had died for thee, Absalom, 
my son, my sod !"' 

In the followiug sentences will and would are used 
incorrectly:- 

" Let the educated men consent to hold office, aud we ic'dt And 
that in a few years there will be a groat change in politica."* 

" As long as they continue to shun such a lite, eo long will wa 
continue to have eorriiptioii and misery."* 

"Often a young nmti does not go to college, because he b afraid 
tbal lie tcill be raised above his business." ' 

"I Koutd be very much obliged to you if you would see to this. 
I leould hate ta fail in this course." * 

" I would not have wanted help, if the place had not been 
destroyed."' 

"The rats were rather more mutinous than I tcould have ex- 
pected ; and if there had lieen shuttei's to that grated window, or 
a curtain to the bed, I should think' it, upon the whole, an 
improvement." ' 

' H. W. Longfellow ; The Song of Hiawatha; Introdaction. 
I Gultlsmilh : The Vicar uf ^Yakelie1tl, cliap. 1. 

• 3 Samuel xvlii. 33. * American newspaper. 
» Studeiit'o ijiema. 

• Studeut's letter. ' A receEt Dovel of Irish life. 

• Qnerj' alioiit the sequence of tenses. 

• ScoCti The Btide uf LBnimBrmoor, vol 1. ehap. viii, 
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"This Siren song of ambition h&a chi 
have tboughl were never orgiii lined to lliat 

" Now, i u'uulil Lave thoiijjlit that th£:s<! 
should have been the nioiit wclcojiie." " 

" She hud n modest coiiiideiice tliat she aiould not 

looorreet X. Sometimes a writer uses a tense which 

does not indicate the time of the action or event 
spoken of. 

" It is only bare justice . , . to say that James might have 
made his way to the throne with compitrative ease if he toould 
only consent to change his religion aud become it Protestant." ' 

"If a change of administration is produced by the first move- 
meiits of the House of Commons, as 1 think it probably will,* and 
I refuse to take olUce, — or if, having been present at first, 1 vxnl 
away, — the attack upon Rie would be just the same." ° 

"lu his subtle capacity for enjoying the more refined points of 
earth, of human relationsliip, lie could throw the gleam of poetry 
or humour on what eeemeJ common or threadbare ; has a care for 
the sighs, and the weary, humdrum preoccupation of very weak 
people, down to their little pathetic 'gentilities,' even; while, in 
the purely human temper, he can write of death, almost like 
Shakspere." ' 

"Antithesis, therefore, niay< 
advantage, in order to strengtht 
that any object thoiitil make." ' 

"Itwasahuost inevitable that divinions aJioulil kaiie taken placf."* 

1 Burks: Speech at Bristol. i;f)0. Qnnteil in Juha Morle/'s 'Life of 
Burke," chap. iv. Eiigliah Men a( Letter* Series. 

* A recent novel of Kew York life. 

' Mrs. Ollphant: Misa Marjerli>ank», clmp, xviii. 

* Justin McCarthy : A History of the Four Georges, vol. i. chap L 

* Is R ward omicteit here T 

* Earl Spencer, in a letter to Lord Holland : Le Marchant'a "Life at 
Lord Althnrp," cliap. xxiii. 

' Pater: Appreriationa; Charles Lamb, 
< Hngh Blair: Rhetoric. lect. xvii, 

» W. E. H. Lecky : History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
Tsl. 1. chap, iii, 



many occasions be employed to 
the impression wliich we intend 
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" The Prince was apprehensive that Waverley, if set at liberty, 
miglil kace reiuined hia purpose of reLuniiiig to England." • 

" The old niau thouglit that the morning, for which he longed, 
tnould never have daivned." ' 

" The town dI Leghorn has accidentally done what the greatest 
fetch of pohtics would have found difficult lo kar.e hrouijht about." ' 

"Besideti tiiat, this would have given tio jealousy to the princes 
their neighhour^ who would have enjoyed their own dominions in 
peace, aud have been very well contented to have teen so strong 
a bulwark against all the forces aud invasions of the Ottomaa 
empire." * 

" ' I wanted (o hace asied you at the beginning of dinner.'"* 

"Mr. Stockton had agaiu, in part at least, expressed the exact 
thing which iu other words he was going lo hace said himself." ' 

" I should have been glad lo hace been alile to furuish some ex- 
UDples froni my reading, but 1 have very little to draw from." ' 

In each of the last five examples, the time expressed by the 
infinitive is, relatively to the time expressed by the main verb, 
present; the infinitive should therefore be the present infinitive. 

"It [the Calves' Head Club] was said by obscure pamphleteers 
(0 he founded by John Milton." ' 

In this example, the time expressed by the infinitive is, relatively 
to the time expressed by the main verb, past j the infinitive should 
therefore be the perfect infinitive. 

Some mistakes come from neglect of the principle that 
a general proposition, into which the notion of time 
does not enter, should usually be in the present tenae, 
whatever the tense of the verb on which it depends. 

" The doctor affirmed that fever always priuluced thirst." • 

• Scott: Waverley. vol. ii. chap xxix. 

• Ibid. : The Bride of Lammcrmoor, vol. ii. chap. vi. 

• Joseph AtifliBon : RemnrkB on Italy; Sienna, Legliorn, PUa. 

• Ibid. ■ Remiwka on Ttsily . Venii'a. 

• W. H. Mullock ; 'i'he New RepoUic, hook i. chap. iii. 

I Ibid., Imuk iv. chap. Ii. ' Student's Clieme. 

• McCarthy : A Hilary of the Forr GeDrges, vol, i. chap, I. 

• Quoted by Goolil Rrown; The Grammar oE Enjllih Gramman, inla 
z*ii. example under not^ xv. 
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Sometimes the indicative mood is used where 
iniijL'itivB or the subjunctive is preferable, and, less fre- 
wujuuL' vor q^ygmiy^ [^^6 subjuuctive where the indicative 
is preferable. In modern English the distinction biitween 
the two is that the subjunctive implies much more doubt 
than the indicative. 



" Lucreiia. To-morrow before clan 
Ceiici >vill utke us tu tlmt lonely r< 
Petreil^k, in the Apoliuu Aptuuiue 
II lie arrive there . . . 



'e UOUDt ^ 

4 



Aa Lucretia expects iier liusLand to Le murdered befoie he can 
reach Petrdia, tlic subjunctive may be uudersLood as iiuplyiiig 
atroug doubt of bis arrival. 

Even in cases in which strong doubt is implied, the 
present subjunctive is apparently used less and less. A 
century or even a generation ago it was common in cases 
in which no expression of opinion was intended. Thus 
■we read in the Constitution of the United States: — 

" Every Bill whicb shall have passed Ihf Hon.'* o[ Representa- 
tives and the Senate, sliull, before iL became a Law, lie preseuted to 
the Ti'esidetit of the United States ; if lie upproee he shall ai^^n it." 

In the following sentence from Lamb, the subjunctive 
is, according to modern usage, incorrect. It is evident, 
however, that Lamb is purposely writing in an antiq^ualed 
style, 

" If my pen treat of you lightly, yet my spirit hath gravely felt 
the wisdom of youf customs." " 

The past subjunctive is now recognized as such in the 
verb "te" alone, that bsing the only verb in wliich the 
past subjunctive has a distinct form, A common error is 

^ Percy Bj-sshe Shclloy : The Cenci, act iii, scene i, 

* Qnoteil by John Karle ( Rripli-ili I'mse, rhip. ii | in an extract from s 
Uctnra by I'tofewar SomieuiKibeiu uf the Mason College, 
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the use of the indicative was for the subjunctive were iol 
suppositions contrary to fact For example: — I 

"' Half-past one, tijiie for dinner 1 ' I 

■I only wish it was,' the March hare said to itself ia kl 
whisper." ' I 

■> When you are possessed b; an eager desire for the enrichmsnfefl 
of another, it does not seem a bad or sellish object as it raigtit dim 
if the person to be benefited wai yourself."- I 

■' Slie seemed as if she idoj jjoiug to speak when just then a sei* a 
vant came up stairs." ' m 

In England this use of the indicative is found in gooiM 

authors and seems to be gaininj^ ground. ■ 

XII. An adverb is sometimes put for an Admbor I 

adjective, or an adjective for an adverb. '" " 1 

"Our kilherlo reforms."* I 

"Sentimental and olhenrite." ^ \ 

"To the aliiwst terror of the persons present, Macaulay began 

with the senior wrangler of 1801-2, 3, 4, and so on."' 

" Ladj Russell had fresh arranged all her evening engage- 

" The father made rapidlj the sign of the cross over UutV 
thoroughbred head and golden hair and blessed her business-like." *9 

The question whether to use an adjective or an adverb! 
with a verb is in every case to be determined by the J 
rules of thought rather than by thoKe of grammar. The n 
principle is, that the adverb should be used wlien the in- 
tention is to qualify the verb, the adjective when the 
intention is to quahfy the noun. It is safe to join the 

' Lewis Carroll ; Alice's Adventnrea in Wunderland, chap, v 

• Mrs. nliphant: In Trnat, chap. x. 

• Mrs MolcBWorth : The Tapestry Roum, chap. yi. 

• TliB Nineteenth Century. * Thackoraf : Vanitj Fair, chap, x 

• Ihiil : RonnilaboDt Papers; Nil Nisi Boaum. 
' Misx Aactea : FersaaBlon, chap. v. 
*ClagtM Beoda; CiiMth GaimC, chap. viL 
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adjective with a verb for which the corresponding form 
of to be or to seem may be substituted. We say, for ex- 
ample : " The sea looks rough " and " The winds treat 
him roughly;" "His voice sounds soft" and "He speaks 
softly;" "How sweet the moonlight sleeps" and "How 
sweetly she sings ; " " He looks fierce " and " He looks 
fiercely at his rival." We do not, however, say " He looks 
good " or " He looks bad," good and bad being in such 
cases ambiguous. 
Th8»rong XIII. The WTODg prepositioH is sometimes 

pr.postHon. ^^^^_ 



"He waa ao truly struck beiweeti the junction of the spine with 
the Bkull." ' 

"Slowly he brought out his aenteneea, pausing beltoeen each 

" There does not seem to have been any particular difference 
made between the treatment of the three petsona who were crucified 
on Calvary." * 

" This we turned over and over, for a while, ackuowledgirg its 
prettiness, but concluded it to be rather too iine and sentimental a 
name (a fault inevitable hij literary ladies, iu such attempts) for 
sunburnt men to work under." ^ 

" The distances to it were long, and the rides in Cranby Wood 
— the big wood — were not adapted /or wheels."* 

"Suddenly Mabel Howard appeared to Evelafcs and warned 
him from some impending danger."' 

" Grammar concerns itself o/ right and wrong; rhetoric conceriiS 
itself of better and worse."' 

' ThaSpectator, No. 3B1. 

* Scott : The Bride o[ I^mmermoor, vol. i. chap. v. 
» Mrs. W. K. Clifford : Annt Anne, chnp. xx. 

* a. Fitijamos Stephen : Liherty, Kquality, and Fraternitv, chap. ii. 

* Hawthorne The Blithedate TiomnncB, chnp. v, 
■ Authony Trollope : Can You Forgive Her ' chap. xvi. 
1 gtndent't theme. 
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" The independence of the Irish on the Eii^rlish pir I lament." * 

■' Thomas Cox wna buried and suffocated through a well caving 
in at ijowell." ^ 

"'Well,' said Miss Polly, 'he's growu quite another creature 
to what ne was.'"* 

" The silence and apathy of a Grecian-browed, velvet-eyed diviii- 
itv ia construed in quite a different manner to the interpretation 
put on tne identical phenomena when exhibited by podgy though 
admirable membeis of the same sex." * 

"Tet the unswerving resolution was accompanied with coulinu- 
olly varyiug phases of anguish." ^ 

XIV. An adverb or adverbial phrase is sometimes 
placed between to and the infinitive. Althougb Advsrbwith 
there is a growing tendency to use tms con- 
struction, careful writers avoid it.^ 

..." to an active mind it may be eaiiier to bear along all the 
qualifications of an idea, and at once I'ightly form it when named, 
than lojirM im/ierfeclli/ eoneeke such idea."' 

"Whether or not, with the example of Johnson himself before 
na, we can think just that, it is certain that Browne's works are of 
a kind lo <lireell;i slimulnle curiosity about himself." ' 

" He tried to !nv!!ly at'auli me." • 

"And in all those regions it was the cufitom of the farmer and 
hia family — his wife, his sons, atid his daughters — lo person'illy, 
ulrentinuilt/ perform the duties and functions pertaining to the fleld, 
the stable, the dairy, the orchard, and the kitchen." •" 

"To balloon. To fraiululenlti/ inflate prices."" 

' John Lin^nrd : Historv of KnglamJ. ^ Americau newspaper. 

» Mis» Barney: Evelinn, letter xli v. 

* E. F. HenBon : The Ttiibioon, l)ook i, chap, iii, 

• George Eliot : Homola, I'liap. xxxvi. 

' For a discneitiun of this qoestion, see " The FouDdations of Rhetoric, 
pp. 13B-U0. 
' Ilerl^ct Spencer: The Philosophy of Stvle, 
' Pater: Appreciftliona; Sir Thomas Broivue. 
■ Lettoc iu an American newapapor. " Aniericaa parloiJiMiL 

U T. Baron BiubbU ; Curreut Americaaismi. 
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"'Such a feeling is not unnatural,' said thn Doctor; 'but you 
will find it vanish if you just resolve cheerfully to go on dom<j[ the 
duty iieit you — even if this be to onlij order diiiuer.' " ' 

"Yon are further tequeated lo nol return to your usual avo- 
cationB." * 

" Nor . . . was it wholly satiBfactory to, day qfier dty, monik 
after mmiih, act and react the parts she had acquired with as mucL 
consdentiouanesa as if chairs wera people."* 

XV. Double negatives, though no longer in good 
use, are still occasionally found in reputable 

ODublc nogi- • ' 

ii«a. authors. 

"One whose desires and impulses are not his own has no char- 
Bctsr, no mnre than a steam-engine haa a character." * 

"What is it? Greeiihacka ? No, tiiil those, neither."^ 

XVI. Words necessary to the constructioa 
are sometimes omitted. 

" His features, which Nature had cast in a harsh and imperious 
mould, were relieved by a constant sparkle and animation such as 
I have never seen in any other man, but f^ in him became ever mora 
conspicuous in gloomy and perilous times." ' 

..." there too the inclination of the teaching, in the matter 
of the ways and means of dealing with crime and misery, ia always 
towards what is commonly called 'the sen ti mental,' but j^ some 
would call 'the Christian.""' 

" He then addressed to his troops a few words of encourage- 
ment, as ^ customary with him on the eve of an engagement." ^ 

" There was, however, no cause for alarm ; it was not a stumble, 
nor a false step ; and, if it had f^, the fair Amazon had too much 
self-possession to have been' deranged by it,"" 

1 Mnllock ; The New Hepnhlic, book i. chap. iii. 

" Kniphts of Labor mnuifesto. For amcaiions, see page 39. 

' Amerk'an periodica]. * J. S. Mill: Oa Liberty. 

» Ruflkin ■ ThB Crown of WiUI Olive ; Trafllc. 

• S. J. Wej-man ; A Gentleman (i£ France, chap. ii. 

"> David Ma.>«on : De Qniocey, chnp. xi. English Men of Letters Seriea 

• W. H. Prescott; The Conquest of Mexico, book v. chap. iv. 

• See page 65. " Scott : Hob Boy, vol. L chap. T 
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" This dedication may serve for almost any Dook that bos /j, 
or shall be published." "^ 

"He seemed rather to aim at gaining the doubtful, than j^ mc 
fying or crushing the hostile." " 

" 'f ygn want something done, write f^ your Senator." ■ 

"The use of this enTelope will help prevent letters ^ being 
Bent tn , Dead Letter Office, if properly lilled out." * 

"It was uiiiversally agreed that Mr. Ferrars bad never recoT- 
ered ^the death of his wife."* 

" His letters recommenced, as frequent J^ and rather more serious 
and buBiness-like than of old." » 

The insertion of "as" aft«r "as frequent," without other 
change, would make this sentence clumsy. It would be better to 
write, "as frequent as of old, and rather nioi-e serious and busi- 
ness-like." The next three seutences sbould be recast in a similar 

" The English are quite as ancient a people as the Germans, and 
their language is as old a if not older thau Geniiaii."' 

" A country as wild perhaps ^, but certainly diffeiiiig gi'eatly in 
point of intei-est, from that which we now travelled."' 

" And this can be done now as well/, — better rather— than at 
any former time."* 

" Meanwhile a warm discussion took place, ^ who shouid under- 
take the perilous task." >' 

" The King took the money of France, to assist him in the enter- 
prise which he meditated against the liberty of his subjects, with 
as little scruple as f^ Frederick of Prussia or Alexander of Russia 
accepted our subsidies in a time of war." " 



> Cited in Campbell's liliEtoric 

• Ixinl Dnlling nnil Bidiver : I.ifo of Sir Hobert Peel, part 

• Ameri^'Sn neivupajicr. 

* U, 8. l*i»t t )fflfe Notice. Qoery as to the position of the lost clat 

* Disraeli : riridymion, chap. ii\\x. 

* Treveljan ; Life anil [.alters of Macanlny, vol. i. chap. 
' Ricliard MorriH : I'rinier oF English Urammar, chap. L 
■ Si-ott! Rob Hoy, vol, ii. chnp, vi. 

• Mallock; The Xeiv l{e]inhlic, book i. chap, iii. 
•■ Sroil.' A Legend ut Montroae. chap. viii. 
U ^M-anlajr: EsBBysi Hallam'a Conitdtalioaal Biatoij, 
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" It is asked in wliat sense 1 use these words, I a 
name sen^e as ^ tne terms are employed when we refer to Eutlid 
tor the elejiieiits of the science ot (>eometrj," &c.' 

..." the good wiiich mauliiud always have sought and always 
will ft." ■ 

" I have made no alteration or addition to it, nor thaU I, 

" I fihall do all 1 can to persuade all otUei-s to take the s^me 
measuvea for their cure which I have j^.'"* 

Such omissioiia as those in the last three examples are of a 
somewhat different character from those that precede them. The 
omission is easily supi>lied fi'om the context; and it occurs at the 
end of a sentence, where it is least offensive and where an addi- 
tional word might offend the ear or retard the flow of thought. 
In such cases good authors now and then allow tlieniselves to omit 
words that are necessary to the consti'uctioii ; but inexperienced 
writers cannot safely take such liberties with the language. Those 
only who- have mastered the rules of grammar have the right to 
set them aside on o 



The reader of the foregoing pagea will have ohaerved 
that the priuciplea which determinn what is and what Ib 
DiiBouityia °°'' P'^''^ EngUsh are few and simple, and that 
^m^^'^f the practical difEculty for an inexperienced 
food use. wfiter consists in the application of those 
principles to the caae in hand. This difficulty, it is 
obvious, is enhanced hy the fact that English is not a 
dead language, but a language which is thoroughly alive, 
and which, like other living things, grows in ways that 
cannot he foreseen and changes as it grows. Difficult as 
it sometimes is to determine what is good English to-day, 
it is still more difficult to conjecture what will be good 
English in the next generation. 

1 Samael T. Coleridge: Church and SCata. Quoteil in FiC;tedwaid 
Ball'i " Modern Kiiclish," 

» The Qnerterly lieview. ' J. S. Mill: Antobiographj, chap, ru. 
* Sit Richard tJWele : The Goordian, So. t. 
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Since, then, any one man*s observation of the language 
as it exists is far from complete, and since his inferences 
from what he observes may be questioned, a writer on 
this subject cannot be <^oo careful ret to express himself 
as if his knowledge were complete or his judgment un- 
erring, — as if he were a lawgiver instead of a humble 
recorder of decisions made by his betters. In so far as 
he confines himself to his business, he is of service to 
others ; in so far as he sets himself up as an authority, he 
misleads in one way those who accept him as such, in 
another way those who do not. Those who accept his 
judgments are in danger of writing, not good English, 
but his English ; those who do not accept them may be 
80 disgusted by his pretensions as to contemn all efforts 
CO teach them what really is good xjsjl 



BOOK II. 

EHETORICAL EXCELLENCE. 



CHAPTER L 

CHOICE OF WORDS. 

The efficiency of all communicatioa by language raiist 
depend on three things: (1) the choice of thosR wnriJs 
that are best adiipted to convey to the persons addressed 
the meaning intended; (2) the use of as many words as 
are needed to convey the meaning, but of no more ; 
(3) the arrangement of words, sentences, and paragraphs 
in the order most likely to communicate the meaning. 

A writer should have not only ideas to e.\press, but 
words with which to express them. The larger his 
Value of BD vocabulary, the more likely he is to find in it 
Uflry. just t!ie form of expression he needs for the 

purpose in linnd. It is from poverty of language quite 
as much as from poverty of thought that school and 
college compositions often suffer. Material which counts 
for little in the hands of a tyro, because of his inability 
to present it in appropriate language, would tell for much 
in the hands of a writer who has so many words at his 
command that he can find a fresh expression fur every 
fresh thought or fancy. 

To have words at one's command, it is not enough to 
know what they mean. Many that we unaerstand in 
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books, and perhaps recognize as old friends, do not coi 
to mind when we sit down to write. Others that 
know a little better will not come without more 
than we are disposed to make. Tlie easj. and theref< 
the usual, course is to content ourselves with those tl 
w? are in the habit of using ; and most of us use very 
Even in Shakspere the whole number of words is ' 
more than fifteen thousand ; in the poems of Milton 
above eight thousand. The whole number of Egyptian 
hieroglyphic symbols does not exceed eight hundred, and 
the entire Italian operatic vocabulary is said to be scarcely 
more exteusive."^ The vocabulary of business has not 
been estimated, but it is certainly small. So is that 
of ordinary conversation. 

Poverty of language is the source of much slang, fl 
favorite word or phrase — as nice, nasty, heosthj, jolly,z 
bully, ghastly, elegant, exciting, fascinating, ovBtworkftd 
gorgeous, stunning, splefuHd, awfully, utterly, """''■ 
vastly, most dKcidedly, perfecUy lovely, perfectly madden- 
ing, how very interesting ! — being emphjyed for su man" 
purposes as to serve no one purpose welL 

The tnodern use of elang "ia vulgar," writes T. A. Trollope, 
"because it arises from one of the most iiitrinsically vulgar of all 
the vulgar tendencies ot a vulgar mind, — imitation. There are 
alang phrases wiiich, Iwcause they vividly or graphicaliy expre; 
conception, or clothe it with humour, are admirable. But they 
admirable only in the mouths of their inventors. 

"Of course it is an abuse of language to say that the beauty 
a pretty giri strikes you with awe. But he who firtl said of some 
pri that she was 'awfully" pretty, was abundantly justified by the 
iialf humorous, half serious consideration of all the effects such 



n- 

1 




' Manh : Lectures on the Knglish Lnngiinge, 1ei:t t 
• T. A. Trollupe : What I llenieinbar, vol. i. chap, ii 
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To BHETORICAL EXCELLENCE. 

"There are certain words," says "The Lounger," in "The 
Critic," " that are good enough words in themselves, but which used 
in unuauol connections becomecoDHpicuous and finally odious. Some 
time ago the favorite slang word of literature was ' certain.' Every 
heroine had a ' curtain nameless charm,' etc., and every hero a ' cer- 
tain air of distinction 'about him, until you longed tor one whose 
qualities were more uncertain in their nature or degree. 'Cer- 
tain' seems to have had its day; and now the favorite slang word 
of literature is 'distinctly.' Heroines are now 'distinctly regal' 
in their bearing, aud there is about tiie heroes a manner that is 
'distinctly fine,' or whatever the adjective may be. In a book 
I that I read not many days ago, the word 'distinctly ' used in tliis 

I way appeared three times on one page, until I was distinctly bored 

I and laid it down in disgust. 'Precious* used to be one of the 

I tortured vocables, and there was a class of art-critics that went 

I BO far a.<; to describe the paintings of their favorites as 'distinctly 

' precious.' "' 

I "Nothing," says "The Saturday Review," "is gained, indeed 

' much is lost, by calling the rocks 'weird.' 'Weird' is 'played 

' out long ago,' as Mr. Swinburne says; it is smeared over the 

coarse pallet of the descriptive reporter. There are some other 
terms in the same hackneyed state; Oaida has got at them, and 
BO have all the lady novelists who find language an insufficient 
vehicle for their thoughts that burn. Among these ill-used 
( phrases are ■ strange,' • wild,' and ' gla7nonr,' all which we regret 

I to see that Mr. Syinond*, in a certain pa.s,5age, piles together: 

I "The Italy of the Renaissance fascinated our dramatists with a 

I strange, wild glamour." Mr. Symonds may remember the An 

Poelica of the author of Alice in Wonderland. The Master saya: — 
Noiv there are certain epithets 
Wliirh snit with any word. 
As 'Veil as Harvey's Rending saace 
With fish, or flesh, or hiril ; 
Of these ' will!.' ' lonely,' ' dreary,' '■ttHiigs,' 
Are much Co be prelarred. 
The neophyte answers* — 

Ah \vm it do. ah will ft do, 
To take them in a lamp, 
' Th» [Now York] Critic, March 11, IB93, p. I*T. 
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.he wild man went his drearj w&j 



"For oar part, when a writer declares that anything \a weird, 
nild, or strange, we consider that he does not quite know what he 
wants to say."' 

Other expressions that have been worked so hard ot 
late that the life has gone out of them are : epoch-making, 
eUar-cut, /actor, feature, galore, handicap, trend ; atmos' 
pkere, feeling, technique, values, from painters* dialect; 
environment, tendency, struggle for existence, survival of 
the fittest, from the dialect of modern science ; objects of 
interest; the near future; to the fore; in totcch with; 
replete ivith interest; it seems to me; to ddcct the 
recurrence of; the irony of fate; along the lins of or 
along these lines; a note of, as in "There is a note of 
scholarship in the book;" consensus, as in "consensus of 
opinion;" content, as in "ethical content."* For mercy's 
sake, for heaven's sake, thunder, Jupiter, confound it, the 
deuce take it, and expressions still more objectionable, 
prevail among persons whose fund of language is small; 
for, as Mr. Crawford says, "Swearing is the refuge 
of those whose vocabulary is too limited to furnish 
them with a means ot expressing anger or disappoint- 



The first thing, then, to be done by a man who would 
learn to speak or to write well is to enrich his vocab- 
ulary. How can be do this ? 

One way is to gather words from a dictionary, as Chat- 



» rhe Saturdav Review, May 17, 1S79, p. 62- 

» For other examples, Bee "Our linglish;' 

1 Novels, pp. 130-125. 

■ F. UwioD Crawfotdi With the Immortals, cbap. viii 
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ham' and Browning' did. Another way is to translate 

Hnw to enrich ffoiD the ancicnt classics, as the great advo- 
larjF. cate, Rufus Choate, used to da Still another 

way im to become familiar with the classics of one's native 
tongue, taking care always to learn with the new word 
its exact force in the place where it occurs, — the plan 
followed hy Benjamin Franklin and by Mr. Stevenson. 

"About this time," writes Franklin, "I met with an odd volume 
of the S/teclalor. It was the third. I had never before seen uny 
of them, I bouglit it, read it over and over, and was iTiuch 
delighted with it. 1 thought the writing excellent, and wished, if 
possible, to ijnitate it. With tliia view 1 took some of the papers, 
and making short hints of the sentiment in each sentence, laid 
them by a fen day!<, and thej), without lookitig at the book, try'd 
to compleat the papers again, by expressing each hinted sentiment 
at length, and an fully as it had been expressed before, in any 
Builatile woMs that should come to hand. Then I compared my 
Speciaiiir with the original, discovered some of my faults, and cor- 
rected them. But I found I wanted a Stock of words, or a readi- 
ne"8 in recollecting and using them, which 1 thought I should have 
acquired before that time if I had gone on making verses; since 
the continual occasion for words of the same import, but of dilTer- 
ent length, to suit the measure, or of different sound for the 
rhyme, wonid have laid me under a constant necessity of search- 
ing tor variety, and also have tended to (is that variety in my 
mind, and make me master of it. Therefore I took some of the 
tales and turned them into verse; and, after a time, when I had 
pretty we!l forgotten the prose, turned them back again. 1 also 
sometimes jnmbled my collecl.ions of hints into confusion, and 
after some weeks endeavored to reduce them into the best order, 

' Chatham "told a frienii that he had read over Bailey's English Die- 
ttooary twice from beginning co enil." Lecky : History of England in 
the Eighteenth Centnry. vol. ii. chap, viii. 

' " When the ilie vras cast, and yonng Browning [at eighteen] wai 
definitely to adopt literature as )ii^ prafesai^n, ho rjualifieH himself lo; il 
by reading and digesting the whole of Johnson'^ Diitiooary." Mm- 
Bntbeiland Orr : Life of Robert Bcowning, vol i. chap, i' 



before I began to form tEje full seiiteuces and compleat the pape 
This WELS to teach me method in the anaugeiiieut at thought 
By comparing my work afterwards with the trigiiial, 1 discovered 
many faults aud amended them ; hut I sometimes had the pleasui'e 
of fancying that, in ceitain pat'ticulari^ o( small import, I bad been 
lucky enough to iiujirove the method or the language, and this 
encouraged me to think t luight poasililyin Liuie conie to be a 
tolerable English writer, of which I was extreamly ambitious." ' 

"All through my boyhood and youth," writes Ml'. Stevenson, " I 
was known and pointed out for the pattern of aji idler; and yet I 
was always busy on my own private end, which was to learn to write. 
I kept always two books in my pocket, one to read, one to write In. 
As I walked, my mind was busy fitting what 1 saw with appropri- 
ate worda ; when I tsat by the roadside 1 would either read, or a 
pencil and a penny version-hook would he in my hand, to note down 
the features of the scene or conjinemorate some halting stanzas. 
Thus I lived with words. And what I thus wrote was for uu ulte- 
rior use; it was written consciously for practice. It was not so 
niucb that 1 wished to he an author (though I wished that too) as 
that [ had vowed that 1 would learn to write. That was a proti- 
ciency that tempted me ; and 1 practised to acquire it, as men learn 
■r with myself. Description was the principal 
; for to any one with senses there is always 
someliiing worth desciibing, and town and country are but one 
caatinuous subject. But 1 worked in otlier ways also; often 
accompanied my walks with dramatic dialogues, in winch I played 
many parts; and often exercised myself in writing down conver- 
sations from memory. 

"This was all excellent, no doubt; so were the diaries I eome- 
limes tried to keep, but always and very speedily discarded, find- 
ing them a school of posturing and melancholy self-deception. 
And yet this was not the most efficient part of my training. Good 
though it was, it only taught me (so far as I have learned them at 
all} the lower and less intellectual elensents of the art, the choice 
of the essential note and the right word, — things that to a happier 
constitution had perhaps come by nature, And regarded as train- 
ing, it had one grave detect; tor it set me no standard ot achieve- 

■ Autobiography of Benjamin FianklJa, edited by John Bigelow, 
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meiit. So that there was perhaps more profit, as there was certaitilj 
ciore effort, in my secret labors at home. Whenever I ruaii a hook 
or a passage that particulatly pleased me, in which a thing was 
said or an effect rendured with propriety, iti which there was eillier 
Boiiie cojispicuoua force or some happy distinction in the style, I 
must ait dowu at otice and set myself to ape that quality. I was 
unauacessful, and I knew it; &od tried again, and was again un- 
juccessful and always unsuccessful; but, at least, in these vain 
bouts I got some practice in rhythm, in harmony, in construction, 
and the co-ordination of parts. 

"That, like it or not, is the way to learn to write; whether I 
have profited or not, that is the way. It was m Keats learned, and 
there was never a finer temperament for literature than Keats's; 
it was so, if we could trace it out, that all men have learned ; and 
that is why a I'evival of letters is always accompanied or lieralded 
by a cast back to eailier and fresher models. Perhaps I hear soma 
one cry out; But this is not the way to be originall It ia not; 
nor in there any way but to be born so. Nor yet, if you are born 
original, is there anything in this training that shall clip the wings 
of your originality. There can be none more original than Mon- 
taigne, neither could any be more unlike Cicero; yet no craftsmaa 
can fail to see how much the one must have tried in his time to 
imitate the other. Burns is the very type of a prime force in 
letters; he was of all men the most imitative. Shakespeare him- 
self, the imperial, proceeds directly from a school. It fa only from 
a school that we can expect to have good writers; it ia almost 
invariably from a school that great writers, these lawless excep- 
tions, issue. Nor is there anything here that should astonish the 
consiUerale. Before he can tell what cadences he truly prefers, 
the student should have tried all that are possible; before be can 
choose and preserve a fitting key of word.s, he sbould long have 
practised the literary scales; and it is only after years of auch 
gymnastic that he can sit down at last, legions of words swarming 
to his call, dozens of turns of phrase simultaneously bidding fur 
bis choice, and he himself knowing what he wants to do and 
(within tlie narrow limit of a man's ability) able to do it. 

"And it ia the great point of these imitations that there still 
shines bejoud the atudeat's reach his Inimitable modt^l. Let him 
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try AS he please, he is still sure of failure ; and it is a verj old and 
a very true saying that failure is the only high-road to success," * 

For a chosen few, coascioua effort, such as Franklin 
and Mr. Stevenson made, la of priceless value ; but for most 
young writers, the best practicable way to increase tlieir 
irocabulary is by uuconscious assimilation, — by absorb- 
ing words from books or from conversation, as children 
do, without thinking about processes or results. The 
danger of this method lies in the temptation to pick up 
words as words, without mastering their meaning. There 
is sometimes less promise in juvenile writers who take 
the first word that offers than in those who halt be- 
tween two words. The facility of the former may be 
fatal to the acquirement of excellence: the slowness of 
the latter fosters a habit of seeking the right expression, 
which often develops into a faculty for finding it. 

After making sure that a given word is English, a 
writer may ask himself whether it is (1) the word that 
will convey his exact meaning to his readers, Ho«todei«r- 
(2) the word that will impress his meaning on "hoiDBoi 
his readers, (3) the word that will be agreeable """''■ 
to his readers. The relative attention to be given to 
each of these points varies with the nature of the subject- 
matter and the quality of the readers addressed. 

SECTION I. 

CLEARNESS. 

A writer should choose that word or phrase which will 
x>avey his meaning with cleasness. It is not enough to 

' B. L. BteveOBOa : Memories and Portraits ; A CoUege Magazine 
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use language that maybe understood; lie should use lan- 
guage that must be uoderstood.' He should rememher 
impQrUDCBoi '^t. ^^ far AS attention is called to the medium 
ciB«meu. Qf communication, so far is it withdrawn from 
the ideas communicated, and this even when the medium 
is free from flaws. How much more serious the evil 
when the medium obscures or distorts an object! 

" Tile young," writea Carlyle, " muat learn to speak by imitation 
of the Older who already do it or liave done it ; the ultimate rule 
is, Learn so far as possible to he intelligible and transparent, no 
notice taken of your ' style,' but solely of what you erpreaa by it; 
this is your clear rule, and if you haee ajiything that is not quite 
trivial to express to your contemporaries, you will find such rule a 
great deal move difiiciilt to follow than many people think 1 " ' 

" Any writer who has read even a little," saya Anthony Trollops, 
" will know what is meant by the word ' intelligible.' It is not suffi- 
cient that there be a meaning that may be hammered out of the 
sentence, but that' the language should be ^o pellucid that the 
meaning should be rendered without an effort of the reader ; and 
not only some proposition of meaning, but the very sense, no more 
and no less, which the writer has intended to put into his words. 
... A young writer, who will acknowledge the truth of what I am 
saying, will often feel himself tempted by the difficulties of language 
to tell himself that some one little doubtfid passage, some single col- 
location of words, which is not quite what it ought to be, will not 
matter. I know well what a stumbling-block such a passage may 
be. But he should leave none such behind him as he goes on. 
The habit of writing clearly soon comes to the writer who is a 
severe critic to himself." * 

If to every one who understands English every word 
always meant one thing and one thing only, and if com- 

^ Non nt intelle.gere posslt.sed ne omaino poseit dod inteliegere coran 
)dnm. Qiiintilinn : Iiiat. Otstoc. viii, it xx'iv. 

' Carlvie: Reminiscences; Edward In iug. Edited by 0. B. Norton. 

* Ib there redandancy here 1 

< Antlioii; Trollopa : An Aatobiagraphy, chap, xii. 
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binations of words exactly correspondud to relationa of 
things, clearneaa (otherwise called perspicuity) would he 
secured by grammatical correctness : but in the DiiEcnity 

^ ° ., of writing 

language as it exists clearness is not so easily cieariy, 
won. Even under the most favorable conditiuiis, it is 
sxceedingly difficult to attain. 

Such, for example, were the conditions under which 
Macaulay wrote his "History." What he saw at all he 
saw distinctly ; what he believed he believed with his 
whole strength ; he wrote on subjects with which he had 
long been familiar ; and he made lucidity his primary object 
in composition. For him, iu short, there was no difficulty 
in securing clearness, except that which is inherent in 
the nature of language. This difficulty he overcame 
with unusual success, as all his critics ' admit, but with 
how much labor his biographer will tell us : — 

"The main secret of lUacaulay'ii auccees lay in this, that to 
extraordinary fluency and facility he united patient, minute, and 
persbtent diligence. He well knew, as Chaucer knew before him, 
that— 

'There is na workeman 
That can botlie workeu wel and hostilie. 
This must be ilone at leixure parfaitlie.' 
If his method of compositiou ever conies into fashion, books prolv 
ably will be better, and undoubtedly will be shorter. As soon as 
he bad got into his head all the infortnation relating to any pai^ 
ticular episode in hia 'History' (such, for instance, as Argyll's ex- 
pedition to Scotland, or the attainder of Sir John Fenwick, or the 
calling in of the clipped coinage), he would sit down and write off 
the whole story at a headlong pace, sketching in the outlines under 
the genial and audacious impulse of a first conception, and securing 
in black and white each idea and epithet and turn of phrase, as it 
flowed straight frtftn his busy brain to hb rapid fingers. . . . 

' One of the aevercst of them. Mr. John Morley. aaya that Macaulay 
" nerer wrote an obticiiro sentence in bis life." See " The Foitnigbtl/ B«- 
riew," April, 1BT6, p, 606. 
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" As soon as Macaulay had finiRlieil his rough draft, be began to 
fill it in at the rate of six sides of foolscap ever; morning, written 
in so large a hand and with such a multitude of erasures, that the 
whole six pages were, on an average, compressed into two pages of 
print. Tbis portion he called his 'taak,' and he was never quite 
easy unless he completed it daily. More he seldom sought to 
accomplish; for he had learned by loug experience that this was 
aa much as he could do at his best; and except when ut his best, 
be never would work at all. . . . 

" Macaulay never allowed a sentence to pass muster until it waa 
OS good as he could make it. He thought little of recasting a chap- 
ter in order to obtain a more lucid arrangement, and nothing what- 
ever of reconstructing a paragrapb for the sake of one happy stroke 
or apt illustration." ^ 

One of the means by which Macaolay secured the 

clearness that distinguishes all his writings is noted by a 
later historian. "I learned from Maofculay," says Mr. 
Freeman, " never to be afraid of using the sanae word or 
name over and over again, if by that means anything 
could be added to clearness or force. Macaulay never 
goes on, like some writers, talking about ' the former ' and 
' the latter,' ' he, she, it, they,' through clause after clause, 
while his reader has to look back to see which of several 
persons it is that is so darkly referred to."" 

From the point of view of clearness, it is always better 
to repeat a noun than to substitute for it a pronoun which 
Obncurtor fails to suggest that noun unmistakably and 
pnmonm. at oDce. No fault is, however, more common 
than the use of an obscure or equivocal pronoun. For 
example i — 

"I roust go and help Alice with the heifer; she is not very quiet 
yet, and I see Aer going out with her pail." * 

' Treveljan : Life and Letters of Macaulay, vol. ii. chap. i5, 

* The Internationa] Review, September, 1876, p. 690. 

* Captain Marrjiat ; The Children of the N'ew Forest, chap, xvit. 
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" They were personB of such moderate intellects, even before 
they were impaired by their passion, that iheir irregularities could 
not furnish sufficient variety of folly." ' 

" Steele's father, who is said to have been a lawyer, died before 
he had reached ha sisth year." ' 

" At length, worn out by the annoyance, he deliberately resolved 
not to enter on another year of existence, — paid all his debts, 
wrapped up in separate papera the amoont of the weekly demands, 
waited, pistol in hand, the night of the 31st December, and as the 
clock struck twelve fired it into hia mouth." ° 

" With the appearance of these two jouruala the press assumed 
a much freer and bolder tone than ever before. It criticised the 
actions of the GoverDnient and then began to publish rarliameu' 
tary reports and proceedings. /( soon followed that prominent 
polittciauB and statesm.en as well began to write for the papers." * 

" There was ' also a number of coualTia, who were about the 
same age, and were always laughing, though it was never quite 
clear what it was aNiut." ' 

" The present business of these pages is with the dragon who 
had his retreat in Mr. Pecksniff's neighbourhood; and that cour- 
teous animal being aheady on the carpet, there is nothing in the 
way of ill immediate transactiou." ' 

" It was the loss of bis sou, on whom he had looked with an 
affection which belonged to his character, with an exaggerated 
admiration which was a most pardonable exercise of his fancy, 
which struck the fatal blow to his spirit as well as to his body." ' 

■' Rasaelas was the fourth son of the mighty emperor in whose 
doniinioDS the Father of Waters begins his course; ir^io.w bounty 
pours down the streams of plenty, and scatters over half the world 
the harvests of Egypt." ' 

' The Spectator, No. 30. 

" Encyclopiedia Britaimii^ (omth edition) ; Richard Steele. 
" Henrf ManJalej; HallocinatioiiB of the Senses. The Futtnightly 
Beriew, Sept. 1, 1S78. 

' Stndant'g thame, ' See page 57. 

• Digraeli: Endjmiou, chap. lii. 

' Dickens: MaitiD Chnzilewit, chnp. iii. 

' F. D. Maurice : The Friendahip of Books and Other Lecture*, lect. xL 

■ Samael Johnson ; Baaselu, cbap. i. 
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"To have the house of God unfinished, with a perfectly finished 
statue of himself beside it, would be, I think, most distasteful 

A similar fault is the use of obscure demonstrative 
adjectives. For example : — 

" It is seriously claimed * that the prohibitory tariff tax upon 
carpet wools will lead to the breeding of Ihat class of sheep in this 
country." • 

The judicious use of connective particles — " the joints 
or hinges ou which sentences tum"^ — promotes clearness. 
u» BDd mis- "A close reasoner and a good vsriter in general* 
neciifM. may be known by his pertinent use of connec- 

tives." ^ Examples of the skilf nl use of connective par- 
ticles are : — 

" The capital leading questions oa which you must this day 
decide are Ihene two ; Firsl, whether you ought to concede ; and 
Kcondly, what your concession ought to be. On the first of these 
questions we have gained (as I have just taken the liberty of ob- 
serving to you) some ground. But 1 am sensible that a good deal 
more ia still to be done, /ndeerf, sir, to enable us to determine both 
on the one and the other of these great questions with a firm and 
precise judgment, I think it maybe necessary to consider distinctly 
the true nature and the peculiar circumstances of the object which 
we have before us. Because after all our stmggle, whether we will 
or not, we must govern America according to that nature and to 
those circumstances, and not according to our own imaginations ; 
nor according to abstract ideas of right; bi/ no meant according to 
mere general theories of government, the re.sort to which appears 
to me, in our present situation, no better than arrant trifling. 1 
shali therefore endeavour, with your leave, to lay before you some ol 
the most material of these circum.stances." * 

< American Dewspapei. ^ See page 12. 

= Blair: Lecturea on Rhetoric, lect sii 

' Is in i/tnerat ambiguous i 

^ ColeridRe: Table Talk. 

' Burlier Speecb ou Conciliation with America 
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" Such was the spirit of the extreme Puritans, both Presbyterian 
and Independent. Oliver, indeed, was little disposed to be either a 
pereecutor or a meddler. But Oliver, the head of a party, and con- 
uqaeiilly, to a great extent, the slave of a party, could not govern 
altogether according to his own inclinations. Been aader his 
admiuistratioQ many niagistrates, within their own jurisdiction, 
made themselves ua odious as Sir Hudibraa, irt«rfered with all the 
pleasures of the neighbourhood, dispersed festive meetings, and pu( 
fiddlers in the stocks. Siill more £ormidab!e was the zeal of the 
soldiers. . . . 

" With the tear and hatred inspired bj such a tyranny contempt 
was largely mingled." ■ 

Usehil as is a connective particle that expresses a real 
connection of thought, one that serves no purpose is 
worse thaji useless, and one used for an unauitahle pur- 
pose leads astray. 

£ut and and are frequent offenders in both ways. They 
are properly used to connect words or clauses closely re- 
lated in meaning and similar in construction, — hut, hy 
way of subtraction or opposition, as in "poor but hon- 
est ; " and, by way of addition, as in " poor and honest." 
A composition should never begin with but or with and ; 
for, if nothing precedes the conjunction, there is nothing 
for it to connect with what follows. A paragraph may 
so begin when there is real opposition or real connection 
between two paragi-aphs as wholes; but usually a new 
paragraph indicates a break in the sense too important 
to be bridged by a conjunction. 

In the following extract, hut is misused at the begin- 
ning of a paragraph : — 

"Simple as the victual wa.i, they were somewhat stre; 
by it and by the plentiful water, and as night was now upon tbem, 

* Haeaulay : HiaCory of England, vol. i. chap. ii. 
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it was of no aTail for them to go further: so they alept beneath 
the boughs of the thorn-buahea." (End of chapter 

" But on the morrow they arose betimes, and broke their fast on 
that woodland victual, and then went speedily down the moimtalu- 
side; aud llaiibltthe saw by the clear morning light that it was 
indeed the Uttermost House wliich he had seen across the greeu 
waste." • (Beginning of chapter xviii.) 

Objection is sometimes taken to the employment of but 
or and at the beginniug of a sentence ; but for this there 
is much good usage. In some cases, however, bul or 
and at the beginning of a sentence not only serves no 
purpose, but is misleading, and should therefore be omit- 
ted. For example : — 

" He had wanted a presentable, dignified and reserved wife, a 
wife who was not silly, who did not simper or smirk, and he had 
got her. Bul what he had not recognized was that such character- 
istics do not make up a woman's soul, but are only one expression 
of it under certain circumstances, and that the soul that expressed* 
itself ill such a way was* capable of eipreasing itself difierently 
under other circuiiiatanoes." ' 

In this passage, bul at the beginning of the second sentence is 
objectionable not only because it oSends against clearness, but 
also because, iu connection with the following but, it offends 
gainst ease. 

£ut is sometimes so used as to perplex the reader. For 
example : — 

"Her white hands lay in his great brown paws, like little 
patches of snow in some sheltered nook of the hills. But they 
were warm with life and love, and she was very fair,"* 

In this passage, the full meaning of the second sentence is, — 
"But they were not like snow, for they were warm," etc Sat 
connects the preceding sentence with an idea which the reader is 
> expected to supply for himself, 

' Wmiara Morrifl: The Story of the Glittering Plam. 

* See page 65. * E. P. Beason: The Rubicon, book i. chap, iil 

* Ibid., book ii. chap. ii. 



In Uie following esample, bul ia misused in a similar way ; — 

"MiSB Raebum pushed back her cliair with a sharp noise. But 
ber brother waa atili peeliug his pear, and no one else moved." * 

Even in the middle of a sentence, but is sometimes misused in 
this way : — 

"It b a pungent production, containing many quotable pav 
sages, bill we give it entire in another column." ' 

And is often used — and but sometimes — as a means 
of bringing things together somehow, with no implication 
of close connection or of co-ordination. It is so used in 
the Bihle, in children's stories, and in books that aim at 
a conversational style. 

While is another conjunction that is misused in various 
■ways : — 

"Tiie array moved on accordingly; the sound of trnmpeta and 
druma again rose amid the acclamations, which had. been silent 
while the King stopped; while the effect of the whole procession 
resuming its motion, was so splendidly dazzling, that even Alice's 
anxiety about her father's health was for a moment suspended, 
while ber eyes followed the long line of varied brilliancy that pro- 
ceeded over the heath."* 

In this sentence, the second while ia an awkward substitute for 
"and." The first "while" is correct, for the meaning is that the 
trompeta and drums were silent during the time that the King 
stopped. The third "while" is also correct, for the meaning ia 
tliat Alice's anxiety was suspended during the time that her eye 
followed the long line. 

" While the Infanta Eulalie is in delicate health, she would be 
able to endure a trip to Chicago." ^ 

In this sentence, ichile means "though." 

" He has fought for it [his Budget] with a good deal of the old 
Whig tenacity of purpose. He has not been squeezable at all, 
while be has accepted one or two important amendments, and has 
fought very dangerous opponents with a certain bojihomie and 
coolness."* 

' Mre. Hninphry Ward : Mwcella, book i. chnp. v. 

' American newspaper. ' Scott : WooJatock, vol. ii. chop. xx. 

• The [LondonJ Spectntor, Jmie 23, 18'J4, [p. 6U. 
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' for that sometimes causes obscurity. 



In this sentence, vjhlle is apparently used for " but" 
He will have, for instance, the right half of his tunio and his 
left leg blue, while the right leg and the left half of his tunic are 

In this sentence, vAUt is misleading. Clearness would, be 
promoted by the omission of ahiU and are. 

The use of J 
For example : - 

" Brother and sister, sitting thus side by aide, have, of course, 
their anticipations ham one of them must sit at last in the faint 

..." everybody knew how Barnabas Thayer no longer lived at 
home, and did not si.t in his father's pew in church, but in the 
gallery, and kom Richard Alger had stopped going to see Sylvia 

Obscurity is sometimes caused by an attempt to assert 
a thing by denying the opposite. For exam- 
ple ; — 

"He was selected for the vacant bishopric, and on the next 
vacancy which might occur in any diocese would take his place in 
the House of Lords, prepared to give nol a tilent vote in all matters 
concerning the weal of the church establishment." * 

" Gladstone is nothing less than impartial on any subject, but he 
makes you forget this."' 

Clearness is a relative term. The same treatment can- 
not be given to every subject; the same subject cannot 
ciimrneHB always be treated in the same way. Words 
iiy. that are perfectly clear in a metaphysical 

treatise may be obscure in a didactic poem; those that 
are admirably adapted to a political pamphlet may be 

' Student's til ems. 

' Poter: Appreciations; Charles Lamb. 

' American novel. 

" Anihony TroUope: Barchester Towers, vol. i. chap. Ifi. 

* The [London] Spectator, April 29, 1893, p. sea 
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ambiguous in a sermon ; a dbeourse written for an asso- 
ciation of men of science will not answer for a lyceum 
lecture ; It is one thing to speak to the ear, another to 
write for the eye. "Eloquence is the 'power to trans- 
late a truth into language perfectlt/ intelligible to the person 
to whom gov, speak. He who would convince the worthy 
Mr. Dunderhead of any truth which Dunderhead does 
not see, must be a master of his art. Declamation is 
common ; but such possession of thought as is here re- 
quired, such practical cijemistry as the conversion of a 
truth written in God's language into a truth in Dun- 
derhead's language, is one of the most beautiful and co- 
gent weapons that is^ forged in the shop of the Divine 
Artificer." ^ 

In " The Sad Fortunes of the Reverend Amos Barton," 
Geoi^e Eliot introduces us to two clergymen, of whom 
one possesses this " cogent weapon " and the other does 
not: — 

"Mr, Clavea haa the wonderful art of preaching Hermons which 
the wheelwright aud the blacksmith can understand ; not because 
he talks condescending twaddle, but because he can call a spade 
a spade, and knows how to disencumber ideas of their wordy 
frippery." ■ 

"And now, ake out an audience of which this front henchful 
was a sample, with a certain number of refractory children, over 
whom Mr. Spratt, the master of the workhouse, exercised an irate 
surveillance, and I think that you will admit that the university- 
taught clergyman, whose office it is to bring home the gospel to a 
handful of such souls, has a sufficiently hard task. For, to have 
■ny chance of success, short of miraculoiLs intervention, he must 
bring his geographical, chronological, exegetical mind pretty nearly 

■ See page 55. 

' Ralph Waldo Emerson: tetters and Social Aim- ; Elofpence. 

■ George Eliot: The Sad ForCauea of the llBvereud Amoa Baitoa, 
ch«p. V. 
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to the panper point of view, or of no view ; be must have some ap 
proximate conception of the mode in which the doctrines that have 
so much vitality in the plenum of hia own brain will comport them- 
selves in Dacuo, — that is to say, in a brain that is neither geograph- 
ical, chronological, nor exegetical. It is a flexible imagination that 
can take such a leap as that, and an adroit tongue that can adapt 
its speech to ao unfamiliar a position. The Rev. Amos Barton had 
neither that flexible imagination nor that adroit tongue. He talked 
of Israel and ita sins, of chosen vessels, of the Paschal lamb, of 
blood as a medium of reconciliation ; and he strove in this way to 
convey reUgious truth within reach of the Fodge and the Fitchett 
mind. This very morning, the first lesson was the twelfth chapter 
of Exodus, and Mr. Barton's exposition turned on unleavened 
bread. Nothing in the world more suited to the simple under- 
standing than instruction through familiar types and symbols I 
But there is always this danger attending it, that the interest or 
comprehension of your hearers may stop short precisely at the 
point where your spiritual interpretation begins. And Mr. Barton 
this morning succeeded in carrying the panper imagination to the 
dough-tub, but unfortunately was not able to carry it npwards 
from that well-known object to Che onknown truths which it was 
intended to shadow forth." ' 

In the fact that clearness is a relative quality it dif- 
fers from precision. A writer who aims at scientific 

oiMmsM au- accuracy, finding ordinary words in their ordi- 
MnpJited J. b ■,-.,-. 

irom preoisioa. narj meaamgs vague or equivocal, is obliged 

either to give to familiar words an unfamiliar meaning 
or to use technical terms. Hence, in the several sciences 
systems of nomenclature have arisen that must be mas- 
tered before the sciences of which they are the language 
can be thoroughly understood. Each of these systems 
forms, as did Latin during the Middle Ages, a medium 
of communication among scholars. It constitutes, like 
the terms and formulas of algebra, a dialect, — a dialect 

3 Barton, 
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which may, indeed, contribute to tlie general language, 
but which is full of t€rms that stand on the same footing 
with mathematical or nautical terms. Thus the very 
precision which, for a specialist, is indispensable to clear- 
ness, may render a work unintelligible to the general 
public A scholar, then, who would impart knowledge 
of science to the ignorant cannot hope to place them 
where he stands ; he must content himself with present- 
ing facta and principles in simple but inexact lan- 
^mage. Even when a scholar would convey to other 
scholars a clear idea of his subject as a whole, he muat 
sometimes sacrifice precision to clearness. What he 
loses in exactness of statement he will gain in breadth 
of view. 

"It is in any case dcHirable," saya Profeaaor Jevodb, "that a 
pnrelv technical term like predicatt should not be needlessly intro- 
duced into common language, when there are so many other good 
■words which mif^ht be used. This and all other teclinical scien- 
tific terms should be kept to their proper seieutifio nae, and ^the 
nejflect of this rule injures at once the language of common life 
and the language of science."* 

" Hence I would Bay to these philosophers," writes Ruskin, " If, 
inalead of using the sonorous phrase, ' It is objectively so,' you will 
use the plain old phrase, 'It is so,' and if instead of the sonorous 
phrase, ' It is subjectively bo,' you will say, in plain old English, ' It 
does so,' or, ' It seems so to me,' you will, on the whole, ha more 
intfilligible to your fellow-creatures ; and besides, if you find that a 
thing which generally ' does so ' to other people (as a gentian looks 
blue to mont men), does iwt so to you, on any particular occasion, 

, yon will not fall into the impertinence of saying, that the thing is 
not eo, or did not bo, but you will say simply (what you will be all 

' the better for speedily finding out), that something is the matter 

, with you." ' 
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Query as to this use of aTid. 

W, S. Jevons; Elemontary Lessons i 

Buskin : Modem Pointers, vol. iii p 
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The antagonism between clearDess and precision ia 
not confined to subjects that poaaesa technical vocabu- 
Ambfguityof l^ries. General terms are susceptible of a 
gencni terms, variety of significations, and those most fre- 
quently employed are susceptible of the greatest variety. 
" Perhaps," says Sir George Comewall Lewis, " there is 
no moral or political treati9e of any length, certainly no 
considerable argumentative work, of which the conclu- 
sions are not in some degree affected by an incautious 
employment, or an uuperceived ambiguity, of language.'" 

Nature,'^ liberty' Church, State, teinperajicf, charity, 
radical, conservative, democratic, repuhlican, liberal, honor- 
able, virtuous, evidence* ought^ right, wrong, are words that 
mean exactly the same thing to scarcely any two men. 
Even persons who apparently agree in a definition attach 
different meanings to the terms in which it is given, each 
interpreting those terms in conformity with liis personal 
opinions. 

" Words are for the mort part uaed relatively, and often have 
more than one correlative. ' Bealiam ' is opposed to ' Nominaliani '; 
but it ia also used in art as opposed to ' Idealism,' and in booka of 
education as the opposite of the study of language. ' Faith ' ia 
Bometiinea opposed to 'Sight,' sometimes to 'Beoson,' sometimes 
to ' Worka.' " • 

"Reflect," writes Cardinal Newman, "how many diapntes you 
muat have listened to which were interminable because neither 

' Lewia : Remarks on the Use and Abuse of Political Terms ; Intrn- 
ductiou. This work afTorda numerous iustancss in point 

' J. a Mill : Nature. 

•Ibid. ! Essay on Liberty. Sir JimeB Fitjyamea Stephen ! Liberty, 
Equality, and Pratomity. Archbiahop Whstely : Elements of Rhetoric, 
part iii chap i. sect. ir. 

L 'Stephen: A Digest of theLaw ofEvidence ; Preface, 
' Ibid. : Liberty, Equnlity, and Fraternity ; Note on Utilitarianiam. 
■W. Johnson: On the EducatiQU of the Roasoning Faculties ; in 
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pftrty understood either hifl opponent or himself. Consider tha 
lortnnea of an argument in a debating society, and the need there 
BO frequently is, not simply of some clear thinker to disentangle 
the perplexities oF thought, but o! capacity in the combitanta to 
do justice to the cleareat explanations which are set before them, 
— 80 much BO, that the luminous arbitration only gives rise, per- 
haps, to more hopeless altercation. 'Is a constitutional govern- 
ment better for a popnlation than an absolute rule ? ' What a 
number of points have to he clearly apprehended before we are in 
s poaition to say one word on such a question I What is meant 
by 'constitution'! by 'contititutiooal government'! by 'better') 
hy ■ a population ' ! and by ' absolutism ' ! The ideas represented by 
these various words ought, I do nut say, to be as perfectly daflned 
-and located in the minds of the speaker* as objects of sight in a. 
landscape, but to be sufficiently, even though incompletely, Bppre> 
lended before they • have a right to speat." ' 

The more familiar a word, the more diverse its usea 
are likely to be, and the greater, therefore, tha diificulty 
of making it convey a specific meaning with ahaolute 
clearness. Thus, in the question su^ested by Cardinal 
Newman in the passage quoted above, " better " is the 
term that stands most in need of definition. 

Sometimes the coutest fixes the meaning of an equivo- 
cal word, but frequently it does not. There ia little 
risk, for example, of misunderstanding the Definitiooa 
word "measure" as used in a book on survey- ^y- 
ing ; but in a discussion aa to the effect of this or that 
measure of legislation upon gold as a measure of value, 
taeamre might he equivocal. When, as in such a case, 
<B term has to do double duty, a writer should apprise 
the reader of the change of meaning whenever there ia a 
possibility of coufusion. 



• Cardinal Noi 
iDifw^iyliii' of Mini 



; The Idea of a Univeraitj ; Univeraity S 
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On the other hand, a writer who should undertake to 
use no word which he did not precisely define would be 
in danger of communicating to his reader nothing but defl- 
nitiona. To determine the meaning of the principal sub- 
ject of discourse is usually desirable ; but to take equal 
pains with every term is to sacrifice the more to the less 
important, the whole to a part. Such a multiplicity of 
details bewilders the reader, and forces him to grope from 
word to word through sentence after sentence, instead of 
being borne along by the thought 

According to some writers, clearness demands words 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon ' rather than those derived 
Theeijmoiog- from the Latin or the Norman - Fren cb ; but it 
icui theory. {g to be noticed that some, at least, of the 
authors * most frequently cited in support of this theory 
chose words, not because they came from this or that 
source, but because they served the pui^pose in view, 
and that the works of some of the most ardent cham- 
pions* of the Anglo-Saxon abound in words from the 
Latin. 

Particles, connectives, auxiliary verbs, the grammatical 
links of every sentence, — those words, in short, which 
chQtcoof leave no room for choice, — are, it iB true, 
»»feot«d by almost all of Saxon origin. So are the names 
pufpuiK- of many of the things necessary to existence 
or falling within universal experience. As the simplest 
feelings may express themselves better by a gesture or an 
exclamation than in eloquent periods, so will talk about 
ordinary matters be more readily understood if the words 
used are so familiar as to be almost identified in the mind 

' This word is used for ranvenience, not in the service of a thooty. 

* John Briglit, Tor instance, 

* Mr. Herbert Spencer, for it 
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with the things they signify ; and many such words are 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Gestures and exclamations are, however, far from an- 
swering all purposes. 

" '"You can say any thing in it ' [pantomime], cried Inez. 
" ' I don't see that,' aaid Eunice. ' You can say any thing a 
savage wants to say.' 

" ' Yoa cannot say the Declaration of Independence,' said Harrod. 
" 'Nor the Elegy in a Country Churchyard,' said Nolan." * 

Nor can " the lower classes " of words, so to speak, per- 
form the highest worlc. A complex thought or feeling 
requires complex means of expression, and many of the 
words which supply such means of expression come, 
directly or indirectly, from the Latin or the Greek. 
To test the soundness of these views, one has only to 
compare a paragraph from Bunyan with one from Burke, 
or a poem by Scott with one by Milton. 

The difference between the old and the newer part 
of the language Mr. Marsh has clearly brought out by 
italicizing in two passages from Irving the words not 
"native." The first passage is from "The Stout Gentle- 
man," in " Bracebridge Hall ; " the second, from " West- 
minster Abbey," in "The Sketch Book": — 

"'In one comer' was mtlagnanl pool of water swrro mi rfinj an 
island of muck; there were geveral half-drowned fowls crowded 
tt^tber under a cart, among which was a miserable cresi-taMan 
cock, drenched out o£ all life and gpirit ; his drooping tail matted, 
as it were, into a aintjh feather, along which the water trickled 
bom his back ; near the cart was a half-dozing cow, chewing the 
cad, and standing palienlly to be rained on, with wreaths of vapour 
rising; from her reeking hide; a wall-eyed horse, tired of the lone- 
linesB of the »lable, was poking liis spectral head out of a winduw, 
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with the rain dripping on it from Cne eaves; an unhappy ew, 
chained to a dog-house hard by, uttered something every now and 
then between a bark and a yelp ; a drab of a kitchen wench tram- 
pled backwarda and forwards through the yard in pollens, lookiue 
as sulky as the weather itaelf ; every thing, in short, was comforOesx ' 
and forlorn, etee/iling a orew ' of hard-drinking ducks, tumeinbled like 
boon eoiiipitnionii round ' a puddle, and making a riuious naise over 
their liquor.' 

'" It was the lomh of a crusader ; of one of those military enihtai- 
aits, who so slrani/elj/ mingled religimi and romance, and whose 
exploiln form the connecting link between /ae! and Jiclion, between 
the kUtoTii&nd. the/niVj tale, There is Boraething eitremelij fidur- 
oifite in the loiiib» of these aJaenlui-ers, ilrcoraieil as they ai-e with 
ru'le nrnioriid bearings and Gothic KuS/'lwe. They comport with 
the aniiquuled chaiieU in which they are generally found; and in con- 
tidei-ing them, the imaginaliuii is apt to kindle with the legendary 
asi^ocialiona, the romantic jiclion, the chivalrous pomp and jtageanli-y 
which , />ue/r^ has spread over tlie wars for the eeputclire of 
Christ.' 

" In the first of these extracts, out of one hundred and eighty- 
nino words, alt but twenty-two are probably native, the proportions 
beirg respectively eighty-nine and eleven ppr cent; in the second, 
^hitih consists of one hundred and sis words, we find no less than 
forty aliens, which is proportionally move than three times as many 
M in the first." * 

Our associations with words of Anglo-SaKon origin 
often differ widely from those called up hy words from 
the Latin. Change "The Ancient Mariner" to "The 
Old Sailor," and you throw the mind into a mood utterly 
inharmonious with the tone of Coleridge's poem. Sub- 
stitute " What goes to make up a .State ? " for Sir William 
Jones's "What constitutes a State?" and you not only 
destroy the force of the associations with "constitutes," 
but also obscure the meaning. " It [whist] brings kind- 

' Crew and rmmd shoulil liave been italicized ; -/ess In comj'ortU$i 
ihonlJ nnt have liecn Italicized. 

* Marsh: Lecturea on the English Language, \ezX. vi. 
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ness into life and makes society cleave together" is less 
clear, as well as less vigorous, than Dr. Johnsons "It 1 
generates kindness and consolidates society." Another I 
illustration of the difference between these two classes | 
of words may be taken from Disraeli's "Coningsl 
The question was of "A Conservative Cry" for the eleo- ] 
tion of 1837. 

" Tadpole tooh the paper and read, 'Our young Queen and out ' 
old lustitutiooa.' Tbe eyes of Tadpole sparkled aa if lliey had met 
a gnomic sentence ot Periander or Thalea ; then turning to Taper 
he swd, 'What do you think of "ancient "instead of "old"?* 

" 'Tou cannot liave "Our modern Queen and our ancient Inati- 
tutioas," siud Mr. Taper.' " ^■ 

One serious difficulty with the etymological standard lies 
In the fact that, with the increasing demands of civiliza- 
tion for increased facilities of expression, words that 
originally bore the same, or almost the same, signification 
have received separate meanings. Such are : hloodij and 
sanguine, liandy and manual, body and corpse, sheep and 
mutton, feailitr and plume, shepherd and pastor? work 
and travel. Sometimes the noun comes from one lan- 
guage, the adjective from another : word and varial, ship 
and naval, mouth and oral, tooth and dental, body and 
corporal, egg and oval. Sometimes words for which there 
were no equivalents in Anglo-Saxon have been taken 
from the T^tin or the Greek : civilization, religion, poli- 
tics, science, art, eledricitg, elergy, member of Congress, 
chemist, musician, telephone, elevator, veto, album, gratis, 
data, dynamite, quorvm, ignoramus, aroma, anemone, pre- 
mium, ratio, index, vertigo, dyspepsia, neuralgia, siren. 
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Whatever the language might have been but for the 
Norman Conquest, it is now a composite language, in 
which every pait has its function, every word in good 
n3e its reason for existence.' 

" I would gladly," writes Laiidor, " see our language enriched bs 
far as it caa be witliout depraving it. At present [in the eighteenth 
century] we recur to the Latin and I'eject the Saxon, thus strength- 
ening our langiiags just as our empire is streugtheiied by severing 
from it the moat flourishing of its provinces. lii another age, we 
may cut down the branches of Latin to admit the Saxon to shoot 
up again ; for opposites come perpetually round. But it would be 
folly to throw away a current and commodious piece of money be- 
cause of the stamp upon it, or to refuse an accesRion to an estate 
because our grandfather could do without it. A book composed of 
merely Saxon words (if such a thing could be) would only prove the 
perverseness of tlie author. ]t would be inelegant, inharmouious, 
aud deGcient in the power of conveying tliougbts and images, 
of which, indeed, such a writer could have but extremely few at 
starting. L*t the Saion, however, be always the ground- work."* 

In ilohii Bright'a style "there was," says a recent writer, "a 
consummate union of simplicity and dignity. Its resources were 
equal to every demand that he made upon it. It was perfect 
for all purposes, — for plain narrative, for homely humour, for 
picturesque desciiption, for fierce invective, for pathos, for state- 
liness, for the expression of lofty moral sentiment, for imagi- 
native splendour. To attribute its unique excellence — as is the 
habit of critics — to Mr. Bright's anxiety to adhere to an almost 
exclusive use. of the Saxon elements of our language is an error ; and 
it ia an error from which the critics should have t>een saved by Mr. 
Bright's delight in Milton, who, of all our great poets, did most 
to enrich our plainer speech with the spoils of Greece and Rome. 
He knew exactly the moment when the Saxon element of our 
tongue would not serve him. Mr. Hutton pointed out many years 
ago the illustration of his wonderful fehcity which ia afiorded by 

1 See James Hadley's " Brief History of the English Language," le- 
vised tiy G, L. Kictreilge, g§ 40-44. Webster's luternatioual Dictiooary; 
Introdnctory. 

* lAndar : Canversatioas, Third Beiiw ; Johusoa and Home (Tocka). 
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the famous sentence in wliich he looked forward to tiie time whi 
it will be possible to say that ' England, the august tiiotlier of free 
uatioiia, herself is free.' It is the word ' august,' with ita ti'aiii of 
spleudid imperial associntioiifi, that gives to the s:nit«uce itii spell 
for the imagination and its iiiiprestiivQ dignity."' 

•' When 1 say," writes Lowell, " that Shakespeare used the ovr- 
rent Inuguage of his day, I mean only that he hiibitually employed 
such language as was uuiveraally conipreheusiUe, — thai he vvaa 
not ruu away with by the hobby of any theory as to the Stness of 
thid or that component of £nglisli for expressing certaiu thoughts 
or feelings. That the artistic value of a choice aud noble dictioD 
was quite as well undei'stood in his day as in ours is evident from 
the praises bestowed by his contemporaries on Drayton, and by the 
epithet ' well-lauguaged ' applied to Daniel, whose poetic style is 
mainly as modern as that of Teunysou ; but the endless absurdities 
about llie comparative merits of Saxon and Korman-French, vented 
by persons incapable of distinguishing one tougne from the other, 
were as yet unheard of, Ha^ity general izers are apt to overlook 
the fact that the Saxon was never, to any great extent, a literary 
language. .Accordingly, it held its own very well in the names of 
common things, but failed to answer the demands of complex 
ideas derived from them. . . . For obvious reasons, the question 
is one that must be decided by reference to prose-write is, and not 
poets ; it is, I think, pretty well settled that more words of Latin 
original were brought into the language in the century between 
15.W and 1650 than in the whole period before or since, — and for 
the simple reason that they were absolutely needful to express new 
modes and combinations of thought. The language has gained 
immensely by the infusion, in richness of syuonyjue and in the 
power of expressing nice shades of thought and feeling, but more 
than all in light-footed polysyllaliles that trip singing to the music 
of vente. There are certain cases, it is true, where the vulgar 
Saxon word is refined, and the refined Latin vulgar, in poetry, — 
as ill nical and perxpirnlinn ; but there are vastly more in which the 
Latin bears the bell. Perhap.s there might be a question between 
the old English anitin-i'imni/ and rcun-erl'i'in ; but there can be no 
doi bt that fun.'cipnce is better than I'mciV, and rcmnrye tlian nt/mn- 
bile. Should we translate the title of Woi'dsworth'a famous ode, 




W. Dale : Mr. Diighc. The Cun temporary Raview, May, 1883. 
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•Intimations of Immortality' into 'Hints of Deathlessness,' it 
would hiss like an angry gander. If, instead of Shakespeare's 
'Age cannot wither her, 
Nor custom stale her tufiuite variety,' 
we should aay, ' her boundless mauifolduess," the sentiment would 
sutler iu exact proportion with the music. What homebred English 
could ape the high Romau fashion of such togated words as 

'The muItitudioouB sea' incarnadiue,' — 
where the huddling epithet implies the tempest-tossed soul of the 
Speaker, and at the same time pictures the wallowing waste of 
ocean more vividly than the iamous phrase of .^ohylufl does its 
rippling sunshine."* 

Many of those who condemn the employment of Latin 
instead of Saxon words have iu mind the pernicious prac- 
tice of using long and unfamiliar expressions. SLort 
and plain words are no doubt preferable to long and 
pedantic ones; but to give prominence to the etymo- 
logical fact is to substitute an obscure for an obvious 
ground of preference. 

It is, certainly, incumbent on him who would write 
well to avoid fine writing, — that is, writing intended 
Theniigsrity to display his Verbal wardrobe; for, as Lord 
offinewiitmg, Chesterfield says, "It is by being well drest, 
not finely drestj that a gentleman should be distin- 
guished." ^ 

In fine writing, every clapping of liands is an "ova- 
tion," every fortune "colossal," every marriage an "alli- 
ance," every crowd a " sea of faces." A hair-dresser 
becomes a "tonsorial artist;" an apple-stand, a "bureau 
of Pomona;" an old carpenter, a "gentleman long iden- 
tified with the building interest;" an old thief, a "vet- 

^ See text in Shnknpere : Macbeth, net i[. urene ii. 

■ .lames RncBell [.oivoll : Literary I'^BsavB; Shafcwpeare Once Mors. 

■ Lord CbeBterQctil : Letter to bia bdq, Nov. S, O. S., 1750. 
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eran appropriator " or an "ancient purloiner." A man 
does not breakfast, he " discusses (or " partakes of ") 
the morning repast;" he does not go to dinner, he 
"repairs to the festive board;" he does not go home, 
he "proceeds (or "wends his way") to his residence;" 
he does not go to bed, he " retires to liis downy 
coucli;" he does not lie on the grass, he "reclines 
upon the greensward;" he no longer waltzes, he "par- 
ticipate.? in round dances;" he is not thanked, he is "the 
recipient of grateful acknowledgments;" he sits, not 
for his portrait, but for his "counterfeit presentment." 
A house is not building, hut in "in process of erection;" 
it is not all burned down, but is " destroyed in its entirety 
by the devoming element." A ship is not launched, 
it "glides into its native^ element." When a man nar- 
rowly escapes drowning, " the waves are balked of their 
prey." Not only presidents, but aqueducts, millinery 
shops, and miners' strikes are "inaugurated." We no 
longer threaten, we "indulge in minatory expressions," 
Modest "I" has given place to pompous "we."^ 

" That right line ' I' ia the very shortest, simplest, straightfor- 
wardeal meanR of communication between us, anil stands for what 
it 13 worth and no move. Sometimes authors say ' The present 
writer has often reraai'ked ; ' or ' The undersigned has observeil ; ' 
or 'Mr. Roundabout presenta hia compliments to the gentle 
reader, and bega to state,' ka. ; but ' I " is bntter and straighter 
than all these grimaces of modesty : and although these are Round- 
about Papers, and may wander wlio knows whither, I shall aafc 
leave to maintain the upright and simple perpendicular."* 

Verbal finery is r^arded by some as suitable to the 
pulpit. An American clergyman, for instance. 



Why '■ native"? 

For otliar exaniples.see "The rouDtlationBot Rhetoric," pp. 171 
lloumlabont Papers; On Two Chiliireu iu JJlaek. 
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jected to severe censure for using the word "beana" in 
a sermon, and a writer in an English magazine saya that 
he remembers "quile' a sensation running through a 
congregation when a preacher, one evening, instead of 
talking about 'habits of cleanliness' and the 'necessity 
of regular ablution,' remarked that 'plenty of soap and 
water had a healthy bracing efi'ect upon the body, and 
so indirectly benefited the mind.'"^ 

In a dialogue between Mrs. Vincy and Bosamond, 
George Eliut sets her mark on fine language: — 

" ' But I shall not marry any Middlemarch young man.' 

'"lio it seeniB, my love, for you have as good as refused the 
pick of them ; and, i£ there '& better to be had, I 'm sure there 'a 
no gii'l better deserves it.' 

" ' Excuse me, mamma. I wiah you would not say " the pick 
of them.'" 

" ' Why, what else are they 7 ' 

" 'I mean, mainma, it ia rather a vulgar eipresaion.' 

"'Very likely, my dear. 1 was never a good speaker. What 
should I Bay V ' 

" ' The best of them.* 

" ' Why, that seems just as plain and common. If I had hail time 
to think, I should have said " the most superior young men." ' " ■ 

A potent cause of the preference for fine over simple 
language is the desire to be witty or humorous. For 
this taste, Dickens — inimitable at his best, but easily 
imitated at his worst — is in a great measure r 



" The Chuzzlewit Family . . . was, in the very earliest times, 
closely connected with the agricultural interest."* 

" ' I have heard it said, Mrs. Ned,' returned Mr, George, bd- 
grily, ■ that a cat is {("ee to contemplate a monarch.' " ■ 

' See p.igB 40. 

• C. H. Grnndj : T)a!l Sormona. Macmilkn's Magaiina, Jnlj, 1876. 
■ George Eliot- Midrilemnrch. book i. chap. xi. 

* Dickens ; Miuliii Chuzzlewit, chap. 1. * Ibid., chap. Iv. 
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le domestic assistants," I said Mr. PecIisniEf, 'sleep above."* 
t [Peeksuiff's eye] had been piously upraised, with something 
of that expression which tiie poeti-y of a-^aa has attributed to a 
domestic bird, wheu breathuig its last atiiiil tlie ravages of an elec- 
tric storm " (a ducic lii a thuiiJev storjiij .° 

One form of fine writing la the designation of a spe- 
cific object by a geueral term, whicli seema to magnify its 
proportions but which really destroys its individuality. 

" Of course, ou the great rise, down carae a swarm ol prodigious 
timber-rafts from the head waters of the Slississippi, coal barges 
from Pittsburg, little trading scows from everywhere, and brond- 
horiiB from ' Posey County,' Indiana, freighted with ' trmt and fur- 
niture ' — the usual term for describing it, though in plain English 
the freight thus aggrandised was hoop-poles and pumpkins."* 

The effect produced on the mind by general as com- 
pared with specific terms is analogous to that produced 
on the eye by distant as compared with Qg„g^,j „, 
near objects. Some writers on rhetoric^ .pacinc term! ? 
maintain that the idea conveyed by a general term or 
the picture made by a distant object, though Ie.'5a vivid 
than that produced by an individual term or a near ob- 
ject, is equally clear as far as it goes. Everybody ia, 
however, in the habit of saying that he cannot "clearly 
make out" a distant object, — a remark implying that 
what is seen raises questions which cannot be answered 
until one approaches the object. In like manner, a gen- 
eral terra suggests questions which only specific knowl- 
edge can answer. The assertion that Major Andr^ waa 

1 These wonts are in cTiaractar. 

• Dickenn: Martin ChuKzIswit, chap. v. 
' Ibid., rhnp. x. 

• Mnrk Twain i I.ifa on the Misaigsippi, cliap. x. 

• Campiwll: Tha Philosopliy of HhBtoric, hook iii. c 
WlvM/' ElemsutB of Itkstaric, part iti. chap. ii. sect. i. 
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executed ia clear as to the fact that he sufferej death, - 
but 13 not clear as to the manner of hia death ; the as- 
Bertion that he was executai as a spy is clear to those 
■who know the lawa of war; the assertion that he was 
hanged ia perfectly clear to everybody who knows what 
hanging is. If we hear that a friend has had " a piece of 
good fortune," we are in the dark as to its exact nature 
until we have clearer, because more specific, information, 
"When the report came (in 1876) that " the Turkish troops 
committed many atrocities in Bulgaria," people either dis- 
missed it as too vague to mean anything, or thought, some 
of one, some of another kind of atrocity ; hut when the 
papers said that fifty cities had been burned and tea 
thousand old men and children put to the sword, every- 
body understood what the Turks had been doing. 

" The usual faintneaa of highly generalised ideas is forcibly 
brought home to us by the sudden increase of vividuess that 
our conception of a substantive is sure to receive whea an ad- 
jective is joined to it that limits the generalisation. Thus it 
is very difficult to form a mental conception corresponding to 
the word ' afternoon ; ' but if we hear the words ' a wet after- 
noon,' a mental picture arises at once, that haa a fair amount 
of definition. If, however, we take a step further and expand 
the phrase to 'a wet afternoon in a conntrj house," the mind 
becomes crowded with imagery." ' 

Instances of the superior value of individual or specific 
terms, as compared with general, abound in good writere. 
For example : — 

" Up from my cabin, 
My sea-gown scarf d aliout rac, in ttie dark 
Groped I to Bnd out tham; haii my ilesire, 
F'ltgrr'd their pai;ket, nnd in fine withdrew 
To mine own cooin again ; making to hold, 

' Francie Galton : pBychometric Fact*. The Ninateenih Centory, 
MaTch,18T9, p. 43S. 
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My fears forgeltijig ninariers, to unseal 
Their grajid t-oiiimisiiuii." ' 

■• Hiiu tliera tliey found 
Sgaai like a toad, close at tlie ear of Eye," ^ 

" TliH thin blue datne 
Lies oil mj law humt fire, auii </aivers nut ; 
Ouly that ^Vin, y^bii:]! Jiuitered ua the grate. 
Still ^Mi(er» there,"" 
" It wils a dose, trarvi, breeieless anmmer night. 
Wan, dull, and glaring, witli a dripping fug 
Low-hang ajid ihiek that uiveredall the sky."* 

" Bnt the Kitten, how she starU, 

Crouches, stretchrg, puius, and darts I "' 
"ypo'v^ the brcim ploughed lonil before, where the e 

" Where the long grasses slljle the water within the stream's bed." * 
" Bur/j, doling humble-bee, 

Where thou art is clime lor me."* 
"The lung light shakes across the lokCB, 

And the \fild cataract leaps in glory."* 
"The h'glils liegiii to twinkle from the rocks ; 

The long day wanes : the slow moon climbs : the deep 

JMoans round with many vuicea," '' 

SpeciSc terms sire used with great skill in Tennyson's 
account of what happened when the prince awakened the 
sleeping beauty : — 

"A toupti. B kins! the rhfirm wn.1 snapl. 
Tlirro roBc n noi.^o of striltinp; cloclis, 
And feet that ran, and doors that tlnpt, 
And harking dogs, and crowing cocks; 

• RhaVspere : Hamlet, art v. wene ii. 

• Milton : Paradise Losh, hook iv. line 799. 
' Colariilge: Frwt at Midnight. 

• William Wnrflsworth : The Prelnde, book xiv. 

• Ihid. : The Kitten and Falling I.enveii. 
■ Br"wning : Up at a Villa — Down in the City. 

• Rmerson : Tiie Hnmhle-Eee. 
' Alfred Tennyson : Song in "The Princess." 
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A fuller light illummcd all, 

A breeie iliru' all cJia garden swept, 
A su'Jileu liubliub aliook tlio ball, 

AuU sixty feet the [uuntuia leapc. 
"Thshedgp broke iu,tlie bamier blew, 

The buller drauk. tbe uLeH'urJ scrawl'd. 
The fire shoC up, tlie mnrLin flew, 

Ills parrot sureaiii'd, tbe peai'oi.'k sqnall'd, 
The maid aud page reiii^w'd tlieir strife, 

I'lie jjalat-e buiij;'d, and hniz'il aud dackt, 
Aud all the lung-pcut streaiii of life 
Doshd dowuwurd in a lataract."' 
Anotliei' excellent example of the use of spociii 
18 tlie pnseagu qnoted for anotlier purpose* from Irviiig's 
'■Slont Guntleman." 

It will geaerally be found that the more specific a word, 
the less likely it is to hs bookish. In a real exigency, 
Bookish everybody grasps at Lhe n^ord that points to the 

individual person or thing he is speaking of; 
and the greater his interest, the greater tbe probability 
that his word will exactly express his ineaaing. To 
"talk like a book," on the other hand, means to use 
words that are unnecessarily abstract and general, — 
words that belong to books rather than to life. 

Not that general terms should be discarded either from 
conversation or from print. They aic, indeed, indispen- 
GH-iDtiren. 'Sf^t'Q to a language which does any but lire 
enituma. lowest work. Answering to no one thing in 
particular, they sum up in a convenient short-hand for- 
mula the characteristics of a nnmber of things. If, hav- 
ing no class names, we were obliged in every instance 
to enumerate the members of a class, — if, instead of 
speaking of "literature," we were obliged to give a cata- 
logue of the books that form literature, or, instead of 
1 Tetmyaon : The Daj'-Dream. * See page 97. 
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Bpeabing of " nations," to gay Eusaians, Austrians, etc., — 
we should never have done. 

General terms are preferable to specific in cases in 
which clearness is not the primary object, — when, for 
instance, a wiiter wishes to leave an object in obscurity 
in order either to avoid vulgar associations, or to produce 
the effect of vagueness and mystery, or to create a back- 
ground for something more important. 

Euphemisms^ — fine substitutes for plain langut^e — 
often spring from the desire to veil an unpleasant fact 
under words that do not clearly individualize it. Hence 
the use of casket for "coffin," passing away for "dying," 
abstraction for "pilfering," a delicate transaction or a 
questionable act for " a crime," bad habits or disorderly 
conduct for " drunlteaness," hair-wash for "hair-dje," a 
gay young man for " a dissipated young man," road 
agents for "highway robbers," misappropriation of prop- 
erty for " embezzlement," irregularities for " forgeries," 
sample-room or saloon for "bar-room," the late unpleas- 
antness for " the late Civil War," society, environment, and 
tendency ^ for " the world, the flesh, and the devil." Hence 
bU the unnecessarily general expressions used by persona 
of all sorts and conditions, from the criminal who would 
rather not call his crime by its name to the preacher 
who, with his mind on an individual sinner, lashes vice 
in the abstract. 

Geneial terms are serviceable in " breaking bad news." 
A familiar example occurs in Macbeth.* Eoss, who has 
come to tell Macduff that his castle has been surprised 
and his wife and children slaughtered, begins by enumer- 
ating the woes of Scotland. He then slowly approaches 

* Fiom <Z, well, and ^tiuI, aaj, 

* The axprcBsioa of a LoDdon tXetgjtaan. * Act Iv. Kene iii. 



tliat part of the general suffering which touches Macduff 
most nearly, and at last tells him exactly what has 
happened. 

General terms sonaetimes by their very vagueness 
stimulaLe the imagination. For example: — 

" Will no oue tell me what the singB ! — 
Feriuipa llie plaintive unniljeni Sow 
For vtd, ttiihmip-j, far-tiff' tliinga." ^ 
" A privacy of gloriona light is thine."' 
" Eucloaed 
In a tumnltuoDspriiiac^ ui storm."* 
" Or Music paoTB on muTtals 
Ita tieautiinl disdain."* 
"Interpoae at the ililficulL minute, saati^h Saul, ^e mietaJce, 
Baal, till J'ttilare, the ruin, he »eBtm now, — auil biil him airake 
From the di'eiuD, the prohatioa, the prelade^ to find liiiiiself set 
Cleax aud safe in new li^lit aud uew life, — a new harmony jet. 
To be ruu and continued, and ended — who knuwB ! " * 
"But she — 
The glory of life, the benulii o/Ihe world. 

The splendour of heaven, 

.... that 'a fast dying while wa talk." ■ 
"It has been noted how well-ehoaen is the epithet 'water* 
applied to a lake in the Ijnea, — 

' On one side lay the oeenn, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the mo<i[i was full.' 
... In the night all Sir Bedevere coulii observe, or care to observB, 
was that there was 'some great water." We do not ^ he did not — 
want to know eiactly what it was. Other thoughts, other cares, 
preoccupy him and ns, Agniti, of dying Arthur we are told that 
'all his greaves and cuissea were dashed with drops of onset.' 



^ Wordnworth ; The Solitary Heaper. 
' Ibid, : To ft Sky-Tjlrk. 

■ Emerson : The Snow-Storm. 
' Browning; Saul. 

■ Ibid. : The Ring and the Book; Giaieppe CapooMCchi. 



* Ibid. : The ■WorU-SouL 
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■ Onset ' is a very generic term, poetic because removed from all 
vulgar associatioua of cormuou parlance, and vaguely Buggestive not 
ouly of war'H pomp and circuiiistaDce, but of bi^li ileud» alBo, and 
heroic hearts, since oua«t belojiga to mettle and daiiug ; the vioi'd 
for vast and shadowy coutiotatiou ia akiu to Miltou's grand ab- 
straction, ' I'ar oH His coming shoue," or Shelley's, ' Where the 
Earthquake Demon laught her young Ruin.'" ' 

The proportion of general terms as compared with 
specific varies with the kind of composition. In philo- 
sophical works, for example, there is a larger proportion 
of general terras than in historical or di'amatic ; in Milton 
there is a larger proportion than in Shakspere. 
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In some kinds of composition, clearness is of primary 
importance. Such are judicial opinions, expositions of 
doctrine, chronicles of events, text-hooks of UBMingaod 
science, — all writings, in short, of which the 'o"e. 
sole purpose is to convey information. If, liowever, the 
communication of knowledge is not the sole aim, or if the 
reader's attention cannot he taken for granted, the lan- 
guage should he not only clear but efl'ective. A man 
whose eyes are shut or aie turned away from an ohject 
will not see that object, however clear the atmosphere: 
he must be made to open his eyes and to turn them in the 
desired direction. Another man, though he sees the cb- 
ject, may take little interest in what he sees : his sympa- 
thies have not been awakened, his pnssions aroused, or 
hia imagination set to work. The quality in lauguage 

• BoHen Noel : The I'oelrj of Tenujson. The Contemporary lieriew, 
Fobraary, (BBS, 
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that appeals to the emotions or the imagiaation is kno-wn 
under various names, Campbell i:alls it vivaciti/, Whately 
energy} Bain strengik; but a style may be vivacious with- 
out being energetic, or energetic without being strong, or 
strong without being vivacious. A better terra is one 
borrowed from thii uomeaclature of science, — FORCE, 

Proceeding to inquire bow tochoose words which shall 
give force to language, we perceive, iu the first place, that 
Bjuudthit many of the piinciples of selection which ap- 
men* ply to clearness apply to force also. The uni- 

vocal, short, specific, and familiar word will, in the great 
majority of cases, he the forcible word. Such, to take a 
simple instance, are words of which the sound su^eats 
the meaning. For example: whir, whiz, roar, splash, 
crash, crunch, thud, buss, hubbub, murmur, whisper, hias, 
rattle, boom, chickadee, cuckoo, whip-poor-will, bumble-bee, 
humming-bird, and the italicized words in the following 
passages : — 

" On a sailiJeii open fl/ 
With impotnoQs recoil and /iimnj Bound 
Th' jnferual daors, and on their hingea grxU* 
Hat»k Ihunder." * 

" On the eat 
Dropi the light drip of the suspended our, 
Ot chir/'i the gKuialiopper 'jiie good-night carol more." • 

Such are many interjections : as, heigh-ho ! whew ! hist t 
bang ! ding-dong .' pooh ! hush ! 

These and similar words are clear and forcible, both 
because they are specific, and because they are so familiar 
that they may be accounted natural symbols rather than 

1 Aristotle's MprrHo. 

* MiltuD : I'aradise Lost, hook ii. line 679, 

* Byrou i Childe ilaiuld'a tilgiiiuage, cauto iii. stanza IxxxvL 
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arbitrary signs ; but when they become a mere trick of 
stylej they lose their value. The safe course is neither to 
reject a word because its sound helps to communicate the 
meaning, nor to strain after such an expression at the lisk 
of giving more importance to sound than to sense. In 
this, as in other matters, the appearance of art is offen- 
sive. A writer's first duty is to be natural. 

Thus it appears that in many cases a word fulfils the 
requirements of clearness and force equally well ; but 
often an expression which is perfectly clear aji„, 
is deficient in force. If, for instance, a writer "rXiy" 
wishes to say something about a class of oh- ^"'""'^ 
jects, lie will be as well understood if he speaks of the 
class as if Le presents a single object as a sample of 
the class ; but the latter method will he the more likely 
to arrest atteution. The contrast between the two 
methods is shown by Campbell: — 

" ' ConBider,' says our Lord, ' the lilies how thej g\ov/ : they toil 
not, they spin not; and yet I say unto you, that boloniou in all 
hia glory waa not arrayed like one of these. If, then, God so clothe 
the graGH which to-day is in the tield and ta-morrow ia cast into 
the oven, how much more will he clothe you ? ' " i 

" Let us here adopt a little of the tasteless manner of modern 
paraphrasts by the substitution of more general fcrrriB, one ot 
their many expedients of infrigidating, and let us observe the effect 
produced by thia change. 'Consider the flowers how they gradu- 
ally Increase in their size ; they do no manner of work, and yet I 
declare to you that no king whatever, in his most Rjileiidid liahit, 
is dressed up like them. If, then, God in hia providence doth so 
adorn the vegetable productions which continue but a little time 
on the land, and are afterward put into the fire, how much more 
will he provide clothing for you 1'"' 

In the paraphrase the thought is expressed as clearly as in the 

» Lnke Kii. 27. 28 

■ Camplialh The Philoaophj of Rhetoric, uook in. chap. i. sect. L 
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original, and more exactly; but the comparison, in the original, 
between a common flower and the mofit magnificent of kings iB 
e stiiking than the expression of the same idea, in general 
t^rms ; and it is eqiidlly clear, for the mind, without conncioiu 
exertion, understands that what is true of the lily &b compared 
with Solomon is true of all flowers as compared with all men. 
Auotber example b furnished by the following passages ; ' — 
"In large bodies, the circulatiou of power must be less vigorons 
al the extremities. Nature has said it. T!ie Tuik cannot govern 
iKgypt and Arabia, and Curdiatan, as he governs Thrace ; nor has 
he the same doHiiiiioii in Ciiniea and Algiers, which he has at 
Brusa and Smyrna. Despotism itself is obliged to truck and 
Imckster. The Sultan gets such obedience as he can. lie goT- 
ei'ns with a loose reiu, that he may govern at all ; and the w hole 
of the force and vigour of hia authority in his centre is derived 
from a prudent I'elaxation in all his borders." * 

" In iill the despotisms of the East, it has been observed, lliat the 
further any part of the empii-e is removed from the capital, the 
more do its inhabitants enjoy some sort of rights and privileges; 
the nmi'e inefficacious ia the power of the mouarch ; and the more 
feeble aud easily decayed is the organization of the government^ 
&c."» 

The substitution of a less general for a more general 
term ia the simplest kind of trope,* or figure of Bpeech, 
— the word being turned from its usual 
meaniug and employed in a figurative, as dis- 
tinguished from a literal, sen.?e. 

To eniiraevate all the classes into which tropes have 
been divided by rhetoricians would be to perplex and 
fatigue the reader. Tropes are, indeed, the very stuff 
of human language ; for many words which have lost 

Qnote'i from Bnrke's "Select Works" (Clarendon Tress Secies); 
Introclnrtion, 

Burke : Speech oo Cotioiliation with America, 

Lord Brougham ; Iii']uicy into the Colonial I'olicy of the Europeaa 

Tpilcai. fcD&l rpEVig, Inro. 
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tlieir original meaning are now literal in a sense once ] 
figurative. Thus, we speak of an edifyiny discourse, but ] 
no longer of "edifying a cathedral;" of spiritual ardor, I 
but not of the " ardor of a fire ; " of an acute miiid, but J 
not of an "acute razor;" oi philosophical speculation, but 1 
not of •■'speculation in those eyes;"^ of the levitij of am 
conversation, hut not of the "levity of cork." fl 

" Thinkeat thou," asks Carlyle, '■ there were no poets till Dan ■! 
Chaucer? No heart burning with a thought, which it, could oot I 
hold, and had no word for ; and needed to tihape and coin a word ^ 
for, — what thou callesl a metaphor, trope, or the like? for every 
word we have, there was auch a man and poet. The coldegt word 
was once a glowing new metaphor, and bold questionable orig- 
inality. "Thy very attention, does it not meaji an aiienlio, a 
BTRETCHiNG-TO?' Fanny that act of the mind, which all were 
eonaciouB of, which none had yet named, — when thi3 new ' poet ' 
first felt bound and diiven to name it 1 ilis questionable original- 
ity, and new giowing metaphor, was found adoptable, intelligible; 
name for it to this day." ' 



Numerous words are still used in both a literal and a 
figurative meaning. Such are those originally applied 
to objects of the senses, and subsequently wnrdsuonai 
extended to mental phenomena. Miuds and agunuve. 
mirrors ^Wksrejlett; there are sources of information as 
well as of rivers, flights of fancy as well as of birds ; we 
launch new projects as well as new vessels; we store 
knowledge as well as merchandise; we sound Vie depths 
of grief aa well as of water. We speak of " a hard lot," 
" so/i manners," " a AarsA. temper," " a sweci disposition," 
" a xharp tongue," " a light heart," " a heavy sorrow," " a 
quick mind," " a white soul," " stormy passions." 

Some words have been used so often in the same figure 
that the figure has lost its force ; but, if the words retain 

> Uacbeth, iiL i. ■ Carljle. Fast and PreseDt, book iL cLiqL xriL 



their litetal meaning, the figure may, in the hands of a 
skilful writer, hecome as fresh as ever. For example : — 

"His diction \afluwing aod harmonious, and the 'flowing' ma; 
be said of 11 advisedly, Ijecaiue il. always ^d'y^' Us oimi tei:cl." * 

"To convince Carp of hiu inistaktt, so that he would have to eat 
his own words with a good deal of indigexlioit, would be au agree- 
able accideuL of Lriunjphant authorship." ' 

A word that still exists in hoth a literal and a figura- 
tive sense should be used in a manner consistent with 
hoth meanings, whenever both meanings are likely to be 
suggested. One may " throw light " on obscurities but not 
unravel them, " unravel " perplexities but not throw light 
on them. Knowledge may be " drawn from " or " derived 
from" sources of information, but not based on or repeated 
from them. 

*' Our language," says Bain, " has many combinations of words, 
indifferent as regard.^ the metaphor, but fised by use, and there- 
fore not to be departed fioni. We say 'use or employ means,' and 
'take steps,' but not uae steps. One may acquire knowledge, take 
degrees, eontraci liabtta, iai/ up treasure, obtam rewards, tcjn prizes, 
gain celebrity, arrim at honours, comlve' affairs, erpnase a side, infer- 
post authority, pumue a course, turn to account, geiTe for a warning, 
bear no malice, prnfesx priucipluit, mlliviUe acquaijitance, pant oetr 
in silence; all which espressions owe their suitability, not to the 
original sense of the words, but to the established usages of the 
language." » 

In another class af the tropes which invigorate expres- 
sion, a part is put for the whole, a species tor the genus, 
BynKdochs an individual for the species, the abstract for 
meiooyTny. the Concrete, or vice versa, — the figure in each 
of these cases being that which is called in the old books 

* Mrs. Browning : Letters to Tlichard Hcngiac Home, lettei x!ii. 

* George Eliot •■ Middlemarch. book iv. chap. xlii. 

* Alexander Bain : Englisli Composition and Khetoric, p*it L cliap> L 
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synecdoche:^ or the cause is put for the effect, the e 
{or the thing sigaified, au adjunct for the principal, 
instrument for the ageut, or vice versa, — the figure iii 
each of these cases heing called metonymy? The disUac- 
tiou between syaecdoche and metonymy still lingers ia I 
some school-rooms ; hut it is ohviously of no practicatB 
value, for the force of tropes belooging to either class lies i 
in the fact that they single out a quality of the object, or 
a circumstance connected with it, and fix the attention 
upon that. The quality or the circumstance thus empha- 
sized should, of course, he the real centre of interest.! 
Familiar examples are : — 

Tilt bench. Ihe bar, the pul/iil, for "the judges on the hench,"'! 
" the lawyers within the bar," " the clergyuieu in the pulpit ; "* I 
horte and fani for " soldiers on hovseback and on foot ; " ret! lapfM 
for "tliat which ubps red tape;" " twenty »'t(7 in the offing" 
"twenty vessels with sails; " " The pan isniiyhtier than Ihe siear 
for " The iiistruiiienls of peace arc mightier tjian those of n ar ; " 
"Her eavmerce whitens every sea;" "He was all imfiaiience ; " 
"Up goes my grave im/ni'lence ;" * "He keeps a good table;" 
"To be yomig was very //eocen,-"* "The fortress was aeuhnesi 
itself;" "a Daniel come to judgement;''' "Bonie village Hanip- 
den;"'' "a carpel-lia^ senator;" "Go up, thou bald head ;" * 
" bring down my gmi/ hairs with sorrow to the giai 

The most common and, generally speaking, the most I 
serviceablE: of tropes is the simile or metai'HOR. The | 

' Prom riiv, together with, onil inttxnf"". take or understaod u 

' From iitri, iniplyiog change, aail Sve/ia, name. 
■ Bul»er I I.yCtou) : Uichelieu, act ii. scene IL 
« The Tatlar, No. 32. 

* WonlBWorch: The Pteloiio, book xi. 

* Shnki-pere : The Mcrchanc uf Veuice, act iv. scene L 
1 Gray: Elegy writteu in a Country Churchy aid. 

* S Kiug)i ii. S3. 
"i38. 
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Vo may be considered as one, since they differ only 

I form. The aimile atfiriiis tlirit one ohjecL or act la 

I liku another; the nietRphor calls one by the 

name of the other: ihat is to say, the simile 

Expresses distinctly what the metaphor implies. Every 

■simile can, accordingly, he condensed into a metaphor, 

I and every metaphor can he expanded into a simile. 

Lear's metaphor, — 

" Ingratitnile. thon marbte-heartid fiend," ' — 
if changed to "Ingratitude, thou fleuti (or, thou who art like a 
ficnil) with Lsart like. mwUe," becouiea a simile. The simile affirmi 
a re^eml>lanc-e between the heart and maiblej the metaphor dues 
nothing iiioi'e, for the ORnertion that the heart U luarUe ta a rhe- 
torical exaggeration which deceives nobody. 
Tennyson's metaphor, — 

" Yet all ciperlencB is an ardi wherethro* 
Gleatiia thai uiitrnvell'd worUI, wlinse margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move," ^ — 

is easily changed to a simile that sajs the name thing; in tamer 
language; — "Exywrience, ju ita relation to the unknown fu- 
ture, is like an arch in its relation to the yet uuvisited world 
beyond it." 

All writers agree that, other things being equal, the 
metaphor is moie forcible than the simile; but opinions 
KBMonforthB differ 39 to the true explanation of this fact, 
mlt^lVonto According to Whately, who adopts the idea 

"^ from Ari?tot!e, the supariority of the metaphor 

is ascribable to the fact that "all men are more gratified 
at catching the Kesemblance for themselves, than at hav- 
ing it pointed out to them;"^ according to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, "the great economy ft achieves will seem the 
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more probable cause : " ' but neither explanation is alto- ^ 
gether satisfactory. The truth seems to be that the niet- 
aphor, though shorter than the simile, does not achieve a 
'■■great economy" in mental effort. It usually dumanda 
more mental effort, hitt it enables us to make the effort J 
with greater ease. We are " gratified," but we are also a 
stimulated. 1 

A Btudy of the metaphors in the followiug passages will I 
show that they could not be changed into similes with- J 
out loss of force :■ — I 

" The fathei'3 have eaten soar grapes, and the children's teeth I 
are set on edge." * I 

"A fine voIIkj of words, gentlemen, and quickly shot oft."* I 

"She speaks pouiarJs, and every word staba."* I 

" To wake our peace, whitb iu pur ciiuntrv's craille I 

Draws the sweet infant liieath of geude sleep."' ■ 

" Demi scandals form good subjects for dissection."' ■ 

"In civilized society, law is the chimney through which all that '1 
smoke discharges itself that used to circulate through tne whole I 
house, and put evety one's eyes out; no wonder, therefore, that I 
the vent itself should sometimes get a tittle sooty." ' I 

" The academical establishments of some parts of Europe are 1 
not without their nae to the historian of the hunian mind. Im- 
movably moored to the same station by the strength of their cables 
and the weight of their anchors, they enable liim to measure the 
rapidity of the current by which the rest of the world is borne 

' Spencer: The Philosopliy of Stjle. I 

* E^kiel xviii. 2. 1 

* Shakapere : The Twq Gentlemen of Verona, act K. iceaa ir. I 
' * Ibid. ■ Much Atlo About Nothing, act ii. Btouo i. I 

* Ibid- ' Richard II.. act i. scene i:'. I 

' ticott ; Guy Mannering, vnl. ii. diaii. .x. I 

iin^'I Stenait. Quoted iu The Atlautic Monthly, November, isas, J 

p. B86 (note). I 
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" ■ I Yike to see your ready-smilitig Messeri caught in a endden 
wind and obliged to sliow tbtii- liiiiiig in Bjnte of tiiemaels'es.'"* 

" Were 1 to adopt a pet ideii, as so many people do, and fondle 
it in my embraces to the excluaioi] of all oLliera, it would be, that 
the great waut which uiaukii^d laboi'ii under, at this p)-eseul period, 
is — Sleep 1"^ 

'■ 1'he hidden depths and unsuspected shallows were exactly 
what he loved her for : no one ever fell in love with a oaiial. " * 

" if, aa poets are wont to whine, tlie outwaiJ world was cold to 
him, its biting air did but trace itself in loveliest frost-work of 
fancy on Che many windows of that, self-centred and cheerful soul,"* 

■'He began his dramatic career, as usual, by rowing against the 
strong current of his nature, and pulled only the more doggedly 
the more he felt himself swept down the stream." ' 

"'It will be a bitter pill to her: that b, like other bitter pills, il 
will have two moments' ill-flavour, and then be swallowed and 
f oi^otteu.' " • 

Whenever the resemlilance between the things coin- 
omb" in which ps^'^'i would npt he perfectly clear if ex- 
i^ierabte°to pressed in the metaphorical form, the aimile 
™"p'""»- is to be preferred to the metaphor. Foi 
example : — 

" lie look'd upon them all. 
And in each fare he saiv a glenui of light. 
But spleiiilider in Saturn's, wlio^ hoar locks 
Shone like the bubbling fuam abnttt a keel 
When the prow swoepu into a niiiinight cove." * 
" I feai* thee, mirient Mariner 1 
I fear thy skinny hand! 
And thou art long, and lank, and brown. 
As is the ribbed sea-sand." ' 

1 George 'Eliot-. Homola, vol. i, chap xxix. 

* H»wthorii(t ; Mosses from an Old Manse ; The Old Monw. 

* E, F. Benson : Doiio, clinii. ii. 

* Lowell i Litfrary Esways; ShakeBpeare Once More. 

* Ibid, ; Dryilen, ' Mis.i Austi^n ; ManpGelit Park, vol, il. cbap- vi 
' ilohn Keala ; Hyperion, hook ii. 

* ColeridgB -. The Bhne of the Ancient Mariner, part ii 
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, squirrel-headed thing, with small a 
flmall nr.Lians, about as applicable to the busmesa of life as a. paii 
of tweezers tn the clearing of a forest." " 

"The silence became bo perfect that the tread of the syndics on 
the broad pavement, and the rustle of their black silk garments, 
could be heard, like rain in the night.*' * 

■* ' My child la welcome, though milooked for," said she, at the 
time presenting her cheek aa If it were a. cool slate for viaitora to 
enrol themselves upon."* 

"A dump;, fat little steamer rolled itself along like a sailor on 

*' And it [Idealism] refuses to listen to the jargon of more recent 
days about the ' Absolute' ajid all the other hypostatised adjectives, 
the initial letters of the names of which are generally printed in 
capital letters; just a« you give a Grenadier a bearskin cap, to 
make him look more formidable than he is by nature."' 

Id these liistanoea, there is little room for difference of opinion. 
Not so with an example given by Mr. Herbert Spencer, first in the 
form of a simile, secondly in that of a metaphor : — 

"As, in passing through the crystal, beams of white light are 
decomposed into the colours of the rainbow, so, in traversing the 
■oul of the poet, the colourless rays of truth are transformed into 
brightly-tinted poetry. 

" The whil« light of truth, in traversing the many-sided trans- 
parent soul of the poet, is refracted into iris-hued poetry."' 

In this case, Mr. Spencer prefers the metaphor to the simile; and 
this preference would be justified in a discourse addressed to schol- 

1 Lowell I The Eiglow Papers; The Conctin". 

* George Kliot. Felix Holt, vol. i. chap. r. 
> lbi<t.: Komola, vol. i. rhap xxix. 

* Dickeiis: flnr Mutual Friend, hook iii. chap. Kvi. 

* Itifharr] Unnling navis: The rxMen, chap, i. 

* Tniirnns II Mnxlfy: Method and Heflulta; On Descartes' " 
D Mcthutl " 

BDcei: The Philosophy of Stjla. 




ATS. In a popular lecture, however, the simile would be preferablsj 
for peraoiia not cotirei'saut with thu plieuomciio. of refraction would 
fail to gra.sp the idea unless tlie coiiiparisou were drawn out at 
length. 

Burke has a siniilar figure, which \a clearer than Mr. Spencer's 
metaphor and more forcible than hia simile : — 

"These nietaphysic rights entei-ing into common life, like rays 
of light which pierce into a dense medium, are, by the laws of 
nature, refracted from their straight liue. Indeed in the gross and 
complicated mass of human passions and concerns, the primitive 
rights of men undergo such a variety of refractions and reflections 
that it becomes absurd to talk of them as if they continued in the 
simplicity of their original dii'ectjon." ' 

It is often advantageous to use the simile until the 
meaning is plain, and then to adopt the metaphorical 
Tiietwotonni ioTtn.. Thb Is done hy Eurlte in the sentence 
comDinod. j^^j^ Cited. Other instances are: — 

"Some minds are wonderful for keeping their bloom m this way, 
as a patriarchal gold-fiah apparently retains to the last its youthful 
illusion that it cau swim in a straight line beyond the encircling 
glass. Mrs. Tulliver was an amiable fish of this kind ; and, after 
running her head against the .same resisting medium for thirteen 
years, would go at it again to-day with undulled alacrity." * 
"The One remains, the many change and puss; 

IleavaH'B light for ever ahioes, Tarth's shaaowa fly j 
Life, like a dome of many-col oureil glass, 
Slains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments."' 
"SDllen and ailent, and like ronchant lions. 
Their cannon. Ih tough the night. 
Holding their breach, had watched, in grim deflnnce. 
The sea^ioast opposite."' 
In Buch combinations, the simile prepares the mind lot 



* Bnrke: Reflections on the Revolntion in France. 

* Cunres Eliot: The Mill on the IHoss, book i. chap, viii 
■ Shelley: Ailonaia, lii. 

* LongfeUow: The Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
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the metaphnr; the simile gives clearness to the figure, the 
metaphor force. 

There are cases in which it is advantageous to put the 
ainiile after the metaphor, because tlie simile individual- 
izes and emphasizes the idea in the metaphor aad is 
therefore more forcible. For example: — 

" Then, indeed, he vouM glare upon us from the thick sbrut^ 
bery of his meditatioiiii like a tiger out of a jungle."^ 
" Uodi't its looseaoii vest 

IFIultereil her little Lreost, 
Like birdu within tlieir nest 
By the hawk frig li ted. " ^ 
"So fiir her voii'e fiow'il on. Iilie tiinoroiu brook 
Thut, liiiger[iig along a [lebtiloJ coast. 



■nightJEst low, 



"Theo did their Iubk liia foemen 
Theit King, tliGir Lords, their 
They melted from the field, as 
When gcreama are svfulu and south ninds blow, 
DiB»olves in silent dew."* 



ling to Whately, the simile in the lines last quoted serves 
the metaphor in " incited;" but la this soV The word 
"melted," far from being obscure, suggests the idea of snow to any 
one who is accustomed to see Bnow melt from a field j the simile 
adds force hj extending the compBrisou from saow that melts to 
snow that melts rapidly. 

Sometimes a metaphor embodied in a single word is 
more sujjcestive than it would be if developed Condimsed 

. . ,7 T. 1 meUphonl. 

at length, i or example : — 
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itreota are d-mb with xnow 
le stride comes tho dark." ' 



• Hawthorne: The Blitliedale Romance, chap. t. 

• I.«ngfellow: Tlie Skeleton in Armor. 

• Keats; HjT>erioii, liook ii. 

• Bfoit! Marmion, ciinto vi Rtania xxxiv. « Tennj^m: Sir Galahad, 
■ CokiidgB: The Hime of the Ancient Mariner, port iiL 
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"The nmonlight steeped in gileutiieaB 
The steady weathercock."' 
"His very presence atuntt conversation."' 
Sometimes it is advantageous to keep a figure befora I 
ta^M,,^ the reader for a considerable leogth of tim& f 
"''^*™- For example: — 

" Vo Bolemn, antique geatlemaD of rhjine, 
Who having angled all hia lifu for iame. 
And f>etliiig l)ut n □ihbls at a time, 
Still fussily keepa fishing ou."' 

« It is all a black sea round about me on every side. I have only 
one thing to cling to, only one thing, and how can I tell? perhapii 
that maj tail me too. But you have nothing to cry for. Your way ' 
ia all clear and straight before you till it ends in heaven. Let them 
talk aa they like, there must be heaven for you. You will ait there 
and wait and watch to see all the broken boats come home, — some 
bottom upwards, and every one* drowned; some* iaihed to one 
miserable bit of a mast — like me."* 

"Monday 17th October, came the Baireuth Visitora; Wilhel- 
miiia all in a flutter, and tremor of joy and sorrow, to see her 
Brother again, her old kindred and the altered scene of thmgs. 
Poor Lady, she is perceptibly more tremulous than usual : and her 
Narrative, not In dates only, but in more meinoraWe points", dances 
about at a sad rate; interior agitations and tremulous shrill feel* 
inga shivering her this way and that, and throwing things topsy- 
turvy in one's recollection. Like the magnetic needle, shaky but 
stedlaat (ngitee ninw cnn'lanle). Truer nothing can be, points for- 
ever to the role; but also what obliquities it makes; will shiver 
aside in mad escapades, if you hold the paltriest bit of old iron 
near it, — paltriest clack of gossip about this loved Brother ot mine I 
Brother, we will hope, silently continues to be Pole, so that the 
needle always comes back again; otherwise all would go to wreck."* 

1 Coleridge: The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, part li. 

^ StniienC's theme. ' Byrun; Bepp^ si 

< See p^^ 84. 

- Mrs. OllphanC: The Ladies Lindorea/vol. tii, cbilp. XV, TanchuiU 

■ Cailyls ' Hiftoiy of Freilerick the Great, book xi. chap. vii. 
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*■ AncI indeed the Jlr. Gilfil of those late Shepperton days bad I 
more of the knots aud ruggeduesses of i«or human uature tlion 
there la; any clear hint of iu the open-eyed loving Msjiiard. But 
it is with men as with trees: if you lop off their fiuest brunches, 
uito which they were [louriug their young life-juiee, the wounds 
will be beaJed over with some rough boss, some odd excrescence; 
and nhat might have been a graud tree expanding into liberal 
jhade, is but a whimsical misshapen trunk. Many an Irritating 
fault, many an unlovely oddity, lias come of a hard sorrow, which 
has crushed and maimed the nature just when it was expanding J 
into pleuleoua beauty; and the trivial erring life which we visit \ 
with our hai-sh blame, ma^ be but as the unsteady motion of a 
whose l>est limb is withered. 

'■ Aud so the dear old Vicar, though he had aometliing of tha 1 
knotted whimsical character of the poor lopped oak, had yet been ' 
sketched out by nature as a noble tree. The heart of him u 
Boiiiid, the grain was of tha finest; and in the gray-haired man who 
filled his pockets with sugar-pluins for the little children, whose 
most biting words were directed against the evil doing of the rich 
man, and who, with all his social pipes and slipshod talk, ncT 
Kauk below the highest level of his parishioners' respect, there w 
the main trunk of the same brave, laithfnl, tender nature that had 
poured out the dnest, fre.°Lhest forces of its liie-current m » first and J 
only love — the love of Tina." ' 

Tn a complex or elaborate figure of speech, the danger 
is that the thing illustrated may be forgotten in the illus- 
tration, that which should be subordinate be- DungrrinTOi. 
coining the principal object of attention. A '"^ 

figure of this kind, instead of illuminating the path of 
thought, is a will-o'-the-wisp, which may lead tbe reader 
into a bog. Such are many of the conceita of Cowley, 
the allegories once popular, all exercises of intellectual 
ingenuity that resemble conundrums or enigmas. Writ- 
ins of this kind is well described as " frigid;" it counter- 
feits the warmth and glow of poetry, but leaves thoaa J 
* G«otge Eliot : Mr. Gilfll'a LmaStotj; EpJlDgoa, 
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whom it deceives the colder for their disappointment 
lor example: — 

" Man ia a, burp, whose phards elude the sight, 
Each yieliliii;; harmony ilispuseil arighl ; , 

The screws retenieil {a Ciuk which, if he please, 
L God in a moiiieQt executes with ease), 

H Ten thousand thousand strings at uace go loose, 

P Lost, till he tuue tliGm, all their poweT aud me."* 

"The truth ia thab Macaulay waa not only accustomed, like 
many more of us, to go out hobby- riding, but, from the portentous 
vigour of the animal he mounted, was liable, more thnn moat of us, 
to be run away with. His ment is, that he conld keep his seat in 
such a Bteeple-chase : but as the object in view is arbitrarily chosen, 
so it is reached by cutting up the fields, spoiling the crops, and 
spoiling or breaking down the fences, needful to secure tji labour its 
profit, and to man at large the full enjoyment of the fruits of the 
earth." * 

The former of these examples Is frigidity itself; the objection to 
the latter lies in the difficulty of giving equal attention throughout 
to both sides of the comparison. The reader Is in danger of for- 
getting Macaulay in the exctti^ment of the chase. 

Figures suggestive of incompatible idens should not be 
brought close together. The more forcible such figures 
j[i„a ^re, each by itself, the stronger the objection 

mstaphon. ^^ ^^ attempt to combine them. The follow- 
ing sentences contain incongruous figures: — 

" Seventy-five professors have catered to the demands of these 
young women now pushing toward the goals of higher education."* 

" We see now that old wat-horse of the Democracy waving his 
hand from the deck of the sinking ship." ' 

" ' Horrible ! " said the Lady Amelia ; ' diluting the best blood of 
the country, and paving the way for revolutions.' " * 

» William Conpert Retirametit. 

* William E. Gladstone; Lord Macaulay. The Quarterly BeTiew; 
lalj, 1876, p. 31. 



* Asthany TroUopei Doctor Thorne, chap- vL 
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"He was biding hia time, and patiently looking forward to tha 
days when he biniself would > sit authoritative at some board, and 
talk and direct, and rule the roast, wliile lesser stars sat rouud and 
obeyed, as he had so well accuatouied himself to do." 

..." there was, nevertheless, an under atiatum of iov in all thia | 
which buoyed her up wondrously.'' » 

" The chariot of Revolution is rolling, and gnashing its teeth aa I 
it rolls." * 

"The bulk 'of the original troops were very i-eluctant philan- 
thropists, and had to be vigorously weeded and sifted, so that tha I 
toughest work was performed by a handful of seaiioned and tested | 

" If no authority, not in ita nature temporary, were allowed to | 
one human being over another, society would not be employed in 
building up propensities with one hand which it has to curb with 
theolher."' 

"Yet esaetly upon this level is the ordinary staifi of musical I 
feeling throughout Great Britain ; and the how!ing wildernes 
the psalmody in most parish churches of the land, countersigns 
statement."* 

. ■ . "the other shall have used every tittle of the same matter | 
without eliciting one scintillation of sympathy, without leaving I 
behind one distinct impression in the memory, or planting o 
n the heart," ' 



A similar fault is that of joining literal v 
metaphorical expressions. For examplt : — 



"Boyle was the fathe 
Cork." 

" It is an emotional ia 



of chemistry and brother to the Earl of | 
ave that lacks organisation."* 



■ See pages 63. 64. 

* Anthony TroUope: Barcheater Toivera, vol. i. chnp. ill. Tauc 
•dition. 

■ Ibiil., vol. ii. chap, xviii. 

* TrajiBcritied rrom the report of a speech by a German Socialial. 
Nineteenth Centnry. March. 1B81, p. 424. 

' Qneiy as to tliis une of bulk. 

* American newspaper. 

» J. 8. Mill : riie Rnhjection of Women, dha]i. iv. 

■ De Qnincey : Easay on Style. ^ Student's tleme. 



" Such are the oratorical tendencies of the age ; such the four 
dation stones on which lliey rest." ' 

" When entering tlie twilight of dotage, reader, I mean to have 
a printing-press in my own study." " 

" It is not likely, therefore, that the Republican Convention will 
declare atrongly against the South, They will, of course, throw a 
tub to the whale in that reapeet iii some general phi-aaea." ■ 

Among the most forcible tropes is that which attrib- 
utes life to the lifeless, or a life to the living difl'erent 
PetboniflcB- fi'om its own, — as, " the raging torrent," " the 
"""" fiery steed," " leaps the live thunder," * " a 

bleak northeasterly expression."^ This tigure is called 
PEKSONIFIGATION. 

Properly used, personification stimulates the imagi- 
nation : — 

"This music crept liy me upon the waters."" 

Sat Horror plnmed."' 

"Verse, a 'ireeze mid Mnssoms straying, 

Where Hope ihing feeding, tike a, hee — 

Both were mine ! Life trent s mayiug 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
When 1 was young 1 " * 
"And Winter, slumhering in the open air, 

Wears on his smiling face a dream of Hpringf^ 
"Annonr msting in his halls 

On the hlood of Ciiffopil call* ; — 

' Qnell the Rrof,' exclaims the Laoce — 

Boar me to the hearl of France, 

Is the longing of the Shiahl — 

Tell thy name, thou tremhting Field ; 

' BtDdent's theme. ^ De Quincey : Essay on Secret Societies 

• American peri oil icnl. 

• Byron ; Chilcie Harold's Pilgrimage. 

• George Kliut: Folix Holt. 

• Shakapero : The Tomiieat, act. i. srene H. 

• Milton ^ I'urailise Lost, book iv. line 1>S9, 
■ CoieiiilfEQ: YonCl) and Age. " Ibiil. : Work without Hopo. 
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"T have been familiar from boyliooil witb mountains and lakes 
and the sea, and the solitude of forests : Dauger, which sports 
upon the brink of precipices, has been my playmate." * 
"For WiDtar came; the wind was his whip: 
Oiie chojipy finger was uD his lip ■ 
He had turu tUe L'atarat^ts frum tlie hillB 
And choy clanked at his girdle like miuiiLcUa." * 

"Mammoa's trusty cur. 
Clad in rich Dulness' comfortable fur, 
Id naked feeling, and in acMug pride." * 
" Against do matter wLuae the liberty 
And life, bo lung a4 self-cooceit should crow 
And I'lap the wiog, while justice sheathed her claw."' 
"The preteiisioii is not to drive Reason from the helm but 
rather to bind her by articles to steer only in a particular way." • 

"Genius is always impatient of its harness; its wild blood 
makes it hard to train." ' 

Improperly used, personification is a form of fine writ- 
ing.* It is dangerously easy in languages, like the 
English, in which a writer may attribute r^r-j,^ ,^ 
Bonality to an inanimate objiict by means of a "o™™"™- 
masculine or a feminine pronoun, or by " the easy magio 
of an initial capital." 

" Equally annoying," writes Mr Leslie Stephen, " was Gray's 
immense delight in semi-allegorical figures W e have whole cata- 
logues of abstract qualities scaicelv personified Ambition, bit- 
ter Scorn, grinning Infamy, Falsehood, hard tTnkindness, keen 
Remorse, and moody Madness are all collected in one stanza not 

' Wordsworth: Song at the Feast of Brougham Caatle. 
» Shelley: The Revolt of Islam; Preface. 

• Ibid.: The Sensitive Vlaut. ' Bums: To Robert Graham. 

* BrowDtiig: Prince Hohenatiel-Schwnngau. ^ J. 8. Mill. Nntura. 

> Oliver Wendell Holmes : The Frofessoi at the Breakfast Table, X 

> See pages 102-105. 



exceptional in style — lyings which to ub are alraost bs offensivB 
as the muse whom he has pretty well ceased to invoke, though 
he still appeab to his lyre. This fashion reached its culminating 
point in the celebi-ated invocation, somewhei'e recorded by Cole- 
ridge, 'Inoculation, lieayeiily maid I' The personified qualities 
are a kind of fading ' survival ' — ghosts of the old allegorical 
persons who put on a rather more solid clothing of flesh and blood 
with Spenser, and with Gray scarcely putting ' in a stronger claim 
to vitality than is implied in the use of capital letters." * 

"Gray's personifications," says Coleridge, "were mere printer's 
devils' personifications,"* — a remark true of some personificationB 
of other poeta, Por example : — 

" So may do mffian-feeliag in thy breast 
DlBcordant jar thy bosoni-clioidB amongl 
But Peace attuue thy geutle soul to reaC, 
Or Love, ecstatic, wake his serajih song) 
"Or Pity's notea, in luxury of tears, 

As modest Want the tale of woe reveals; 
While cuDseioua Virtue all tlie sttaio endears, 
And heaven-born Piety ber sanciiou seals 1 " * 

Excessive personification of abstractions, 
lines from Burns, is especially objectionable, 
point George Eliot speaks strongly: — 

" The adherence to abstractions, or to the person ifioation of 
abstractions, ia closely allied in Young to the want nf senuiae 
emiiiion. He sees Virtue sitting on a mount serene, far above the 
mists and storms of earth : he sees Religion coming down from 
the skies, with thU world in her left hand and the other world in 
her right ; but we never find him dwelling on virtue or religion aa 
it really exists — in the emotions of a man dressed in an ordinary 
ooat, and sealed by his fireside of an evening, with his hand rest- 
ing on the head of his little daughter; in courageous effort for 
Qnselfish ends, in the internal triumph of justice and pity over 
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1879, p. 82. 

' Coleridge; Tnble T.ilfe. 
* Bom: To Miss Graham. 
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personal resentment, in all the sublime self -renunciation and sweet 
charities which are found in the details oE ordinary life. Now, 
emotion links itself with particulars, and only in a faint and sec- 
ondai-y manner with abstractions. An orator may discourse very 
eloquently on injustice iu general, and leave hia audience cold; 
but let him state a special case of oppression, and every heart will 
throb. The moat untheoretic persons are aware of this relation 
between true emotion and particular facts, aa opposed to general 
terms, and implicitly recognize it in tbe repulsion they feel towards 
any one who professea strong feeling about abstractions, — in the 
interjection al ' humbug 1 ' which immediately rises to their lips."' 

Tropes are sometitaes used for purposes of ornament; 
but it may be doubted whether, in prose at least, they 
ever adorn a composition unless they also rea- viiueandumi 
der it either clearer or more effective. When- '''"'"™' 
ever they explain, enliven, or enforce the thought, they 
are properly employed. Their power may be traced 
to the superiority of the unfamiliar to the trite, of 
the things of the imagination to those of the under- 
standing. 

" The symbol," says Emerson, " plays a large part in our speech. 
We could not do without it. Few can either give or receive unre- 
lieved thought in conversation. A symbol or trope lightens it. 
We remember a happy comparison all our lives."" 

A trope should naturally grow out of the subject and 
be in harmony with the purpose and tone of the com- 
position ; it should be as brief as is compatible with 
clearness, and fresh enough to give the reader a pleasant 
surprise, but not so strange as to shock him. 

Forcible as figurative language is in the hands of a 
master, it may be less forcible than plain prose " hewn 

' George Eliot: Essays; WorldlineaB and Other- Worldlini 
Poet Young. 

' Quoted in "Mr, Emerson In the Lecture Boom." 
Hanthly, June, 1S83, p, 823. 
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from life." "Nothing but great weight in things can 
afford a quite literal speech ; " ^ but literal speech so 
weighted is irresistible, Heuce the power of Demos- 
thenes among the ancients, of Swift and Daniel Webster 
among the moderns. 



SECTION nL 



Besides clearness (that -which renders language intel- 
ligible to the reader) and force (that which renders it 
Meuiina tidd iiupressive in one way or another), there is a 
ijjufl Qi eaae. i]^[j.d quality essential to the best writing, — 
the quality which makes language agreeable. This qual- 
ity has been called by different names, — euphony, heauty, 
harmony, smoothness, grace, elegance, ease. No one of 
these words covers the whole ground, but ease covers 
more thnn any of the others. In hooka characterized by 
ea^e there is nothing that irritates or distracts, and there 
is much that pleases. Tlie reader goes from well-chosen 
word to well-chosen word without a jar and with an 
agreeable sense that he is getting on. 

" It will," says Trollope, " be granted, I think, by readers, that 
Et style may be rough, and yet both forcible and intelligible; but 
it will seldom come to pass that a novel written in a, rough style 
will be popular — and lesa often that a novelist who habitually 
uses such a style will become so. The harmony which is required 
must come from the practice of the ear. There are few ears natu- 
rally so dull that they cannot, if time be allowed to them, decide 
whether a sentence, when read, he or be not hnnnoniona. And the 
sense ot such h.irmonv grows on the ear, when the intelligence baa 
once informed itself as to what is, and what is not, harmonious. . . • 
1 EmecBOD : Letters and Social AJma; Foetry and Imaginadon. 
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la order that (atniliarity may serve him [a writer] in his business, 
he must so traiD his ear that he shall be able toweigB the rhythm 
o£ every word as it falls from hia pen. This, when it has been 
done for a time, eveu. for a short time, will become so habitual to 
him that he will have appt-eciated the metrical duration of every 
syllable before it shall have dared to show itself upon paper." > 

The negative merits of which Tiollope speaks are within 
the reach of every writer who will take tlie requisite 
pains. It is possible for every one to train HowtaraKw 
hia ear by familiarizing himself with authors quired, 
distinguished for ease. It ia possible for every one to 
detect ill-sounding words and combinations of words in 
what he has wiitten hy reading it aloud or, still better, 
having it read aloud to him by a friend. 

To avoid harsh or clumsy expressions is comparatively 
easy; "but to acquire the positive excellences that con- 
tribute to ease in style is very difficult. These excel- 
lences few, even among famous authors, possess in full 
measnre or have always at command. They are unattain- 
able by any one who does not possess those qualities of 
character out of which they spring ; for ease in its highest 
form is a gift rather than an acquisition, the gift of an 
engaging personality. It is, however, a gift that may 
be developed; even Steele and Addison, Goldsmith and 
Irving, Newman and Thackeray did not attain perfect 
ease without patient and persistent labor. 

** Goldsmith put an anxious finish into all his better work ; per- 
haps that is the secret of the graceful ease that is now apparent in 
every Una. Any young writer who may imagine that the power 
of clear and concise literary expression comea by nature, cannot do 
better than study, in Mr. Cunningham's big collection of Gold- 
smith's writings, the continual and minute alterations which the 
author considered necessary even after the tiraC edition — some- 

' AnCliouy Tiollope: An Autobiographj, chap. xU. 



liahed." ' 

Not that a young author should say to himself, "Go 
tol I will make myself the Goldsmith of the twentieth 
DiingerJiofs ceutury ! " A conscious struggle for ease is 
>tri^g°e [or oftsn fatal to the desired result, or is success- 
™™' ful at the cost of things vastly more important. 

In the former case, the writer's manifest efl'ort interferes 
with the comfort of his readers; in the latter case, 
clearness or force is sacrificed to smoothness, sense to 
sound. 

Words difficult to pronounce or harsh in sound are, as 
has already been said,^ objectionable. Other 
words or syllables not uneupbonious by them- 
selves become so if repeated too often or if coupled with 
certain other sounds. For example : — 

" The subject is handled tenderly, loviiigli/, even a.s all the essays 
are, though seemini/lij increasingly so toward the end of their list." ' 

"It is a remoH-ahln laslffulli/ gotten' Qp manlhly and will an- 
douhledhj win a way to rapid popularity,"* 

..." she could hardly suppi'cas a smile at his bsing now seeking 
the acquaintance of some of thoae very people." • 

'■ 1 added, on some dry questions being put to me hy him, rela- 
tive to the poasibility of there being still existing an heir to the 
estate, ihai there waa no chance of thai." ' 

" One day while Dobbin was lying rearling in the shade of a 
tree, he heard a l)oy crying as if in pain, and upon laaking up 
saw Cuff thrashing a younger boy." ' 

' Qnery aa to this conjunction. 

^ William Black : Life of Goldsmith, chap. viil. English Men of Leb 
tera Series, 

* See pa^ie SI. 

* American periodicaL " See page 27. 

* Miss AuBten: I'tride and Prejudice, vol. ii. chap, x 
' Captain Marryat ; The Children of the New Forest, chap. x. 
' SCodeut's theme. 
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" One always feela that a particularly interesting two or three 
hours are in store tor one when a Haymarket first uight is in pros- 
pect. One is sure to see everybody one knows aa well as everybody 
one would lilie to know and does n't, and tliat is always entertaining 
while the curtain is down. When it is up, even if onr doesn't 
altogether admire the play, one ia certain of seeing an earnest, 
artistic bit of work." ' 

" A conclusion which one rejects for one's children is either a 
conclusion one doubts, or a conclusion of which one is ashamed." ^ 

'"I know one has got no business to be bored, and it is one'i 
own fault as a rule if one is,' she went on." » 

" On the board between Washington and Richmond the eyes of 
the world were fixed, and by the turns of the balance on it the 
chances on it of the combatants were niea'^ured." * 

" The array moved on accordingly ; the sound of trumpets and 
druraa again rose amid the acclamations, which had been silent 
whUe the King stopped ; while'' the effect of the whole procession 
resuming its motion, was so splendidly dazzling, that even Alice's 
anxiety about her father's health was for a moment suspended, 
lohile her eye followed the long line of varied brilliancy that pro- 
ceeded over the heath." * 

" I will not say hui that she knew them to be so, 6u/ she felt 
angry with them aud brushed them roughly and carelessly."^ 

" I'he Komans were foi'tnnate," says Landor, . . . " in having 
eo many words to espress Iml, another sad stumbling-block to us. 
Our language is much deformed by the necessity of its recurrence ; 
and I know not any author who has taken great pains to avoid it 
where be could." * 

Considerations of euphony have prevented the adoption 
o£ a rule insisted upon in some quarters, — the rule that 
J Letter from London to an American newspaper. 

* ThefLundon] Spectator, Feb, 17, 1894, p. 227. 

* E, F. Benson: Undo, chap. vii. 

* Goldwin Smitli : 'I'be United States, chap. t. 

* See page 89. * Scott: Woodatock, vol. ii. chap, xx. 

1 Anthony TroUope: Burthester Towers, vol. ii. cliap. i. Tanehniti 
edition. For another example, see page 88, 

* Landor: Convenationa, Third Series; Johnson and Hurae {Touks), 



who or which should be confined to caaes in which the 
relative clause explains the meaning of the antecedent 
or adda something to it, and that to cases in which 
the relative clause restricts the meaning of the ante- 
cedent. This rule, however helpful to clearness it 
may be in theory, few good authors observe. Its strict 
observance would lead to harsh combinations like that 
condemned by Steele in " The humble Petition of who 
and WHICH : " — 

"We are descended of ancient families, and kept up our dignity 
and honour many years, till the jack-sprat THAT supplanted us. 
How often have we fouml ourselves alighted by the clergy in their 
pulpits, and the lawyers at the bar? Nay. how often have we 
heard, in one of the most polite and august assemblies in the 
universe, to our great luortification,' tiiese words, 'That that that 
noble lord urged ; ' which if one of ua had had justice done, would 
have sounded uobler thus, ' that which that noble lord urged.' " < 

Excessive alliteration is one of the worst ofTences 
AmwraiEoi. against ease, not only because it is uneu- 
m Bices.. phonious, but because it is affected. For 
example : — 

" Red iiirfi of hnlJod b/niiaom, where the dew 
Blusheil us with Uoodlih passion." ' 
" Since the songs of Greets Tell ^ilfnt, none like outs hnve rimn i 
Since the sails of Greece fell slack, no ships have sailed like ours."' 

In an article on " Farmers, Fnllneief, and Frinwm," we read of 
"Jidelitij to the /urroms — material, financial, intellectual, and 
eaoaomic — which were marked out by their virtuous and patriotiu 
ancestry, and a quick, sharp farewtU to the fallacies of Proieiiirm 
and Palernalii'm." ' 

In an article on " Pmleclion and the Prolelarial " we read, 
" And the prolelariat has learned of the proCeetioniil. And puHing 
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the prteepta of proleelion into practice, the jirn/etftriat petiliani fori 
pecuniary aid from the GoverDtiieiit, and proclaims for parerna'imt ■ 
b; the American Republic."* I 

When a word in one sense stands near the same word I 
in another sense, or when two words alike in , ^^^ ;„ I 
sound stand newr each other, there is an *'""™™- I 
offence against ease. For example : — 1 

" He turned to the lefi, and le/l the room." « 

. , . "every morning selling a worlhy esannpte to his men by 
felling fire, with his own monster-hands, to the house where he bad 
slept last night."* 

"Society ia infested with . . . contradictors and railera at pub- 
lic and private tablex, who are like terriers, who conceive it the 
duty of a dog of kiinor to grow! at any passer-by, and do the Imnurs i 
of the houae by barJtiiig liiui out of sight.'* * ■ 

This species of inelegance is sometimes resorted to aa a humorou^ 
device : — I 

" Poor Madame Maiitalini lorunt/ her hands for grief, and rung 
the bell for her husband; which done, she fgll into a chair and a 
Jainling fit simultaneously."' 

Sometimes the substitution of one word for .another 
that has the same meaning — as of one rela- Two word> in 
tive pronoun for another that has the parae «"». 
antecedent —is an offence against ease. For e.tample : — 

" He was just one of those men tknt the country can't afford to 
lose, and ii-kom it is bo very hard to replace."' 

" He was hard-tavoured, with ... an eye thai had loolced upon 
death as his playfellow in thirty pitched battles, but rehieh never- 

' AmerifRti msRa/ine, J 

' Student's theme. H 

• Dickens: A Child's History of England, chap, xiv. V 

• Emerson: ConduK of l.ifej Behavior. 1 

• Dickena; Nicholas Nicklehj'. vol. i. rhnp xsi. I 
' Anthony Trollope; The American Senator, vol. iii. chap, xi. Panels I 
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thelese expressed a calm contempt of dsnger, rather than the fero- 
cious couiage of a meiceiiary Holdier," ' 

" It feels like douniiig kiiee-breeclie« and buckles, to read ichal 
everybody has read, tkat everybody can read, and icAici our very 
fathers thought good entertain me ut scores of yeai's ago." * 

Huib mo- Constructions that hinder the reader's prog- 

Kruction^ j,ggg ^j^^ j^j. QQ jj^ sense of harmony offend 
against ease. 

The so-called " and which construction," — by which 
" and " is used to connect a relative clause with an ex- 
pression not co-ordinate with it, — though found, at least 
occasionally, in many good authors, cannot but be re- 
garded as an offence against ease. For example : — 

" And immediately the curtain pai-ted, and Sidonia beheld a 
group iii the highest style of art, am! which, though deprived of all 
the m^ic of coloui', almost expreased the passion of Correggio." * 

"On rounding Europa Point, our captain forgetting to hoist his 
colours, we had the pleasure of hearing a shot wiiiz over our vessel, 
and firr vjhich he had to pay ten doliara."* 

" We think of the road-side life seen by Parson Adams or Hum- 
phi'y Clinker, ant! of n-hifh Mr. Borrow caught the last glimpse 
when dwelling in the tents of the Romany " ' 

" He begged him at the same time carefully to preserve for him 
his Highland garb and accoutrements, particularly the arms, curi- 
ous in themselves, and to which the friendship of the donors gave 
additional value." ^ 

..." Stephen, with a glance serious bul tehicli indicated intimacy, 
caught the eye of a comely lady."' 

' Scntt; Quentin Dnrward, vol. i. chap. vii. 

' Freilerick Harrison : On the Choice of Books. The Fortnightly Be- 
view, April I, 1879, p 510. 

* Disraeli ; Tancteit, hook iv. chap. xi. 

* il. H. Allan; A Fictoriid Tour in the Mediterranenn. chap. viii. 

* Lealie Stephen: AlextiDder I'ope, chap, iv, English Men of Letters 
Beriea 

" Sfott : WaTcrley, vol, ii. chap. xxxiiL 
' Dixraeli: Sybil, bookii. cbap. x. 
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" She would have exhausted herself in eipressiDg regret and 1 
making apologies, hud she not btieo put to silence and restored J 
to equanimity by the Pilncess, who requested, in the most gentla I 
manner, yel mhkh, froio a Daug;hter of France, had the weight'] 
of a command, that no more might be Bald " ~ 

. " a lady very learned in stones, ferns, plants, and vermiOf 1 
and wlio had written a book about petals." ' 

" The carnel5, laden with the tentB and baggage, attended by a J 
lai^ body of footmen with matchlocks, anc/iuio, on occasion, could 1 
add their own weight to the burden of their charge, were filing I 
through the mountains." ' 

. . . "the tatid about consists of meads of a virid colour, o 
etable gardens to supply the neighbouiing population, and whou I 
various hues give life and lightness to the level ground."* 

" ' Should ' is uaed to express a future, dependent on a past 1 
tense, and when the event is under our control."^ 

. . . "he and Lockhart and a band of daring young Tories | 
about them had made that magazine at once a terror and a 
splendour in the bland, anil where there was no lack of other lit- | 
erai'y possibilities and openings."' • 

The use of "and " to connect expressions which are not co- I 
ordinate is not confined to the " and which construction : ' 

" In the Warrington family, and to distinguish them from other 
personages of that respectable race, these effigies have always gone 
ty the name of 'Tbe Virginians.' " ' 

"Sir William's only chance now I'emaining was the possibility d 
of an overturn, and that his lady or* visitor might break their* I 

' Scott; Bnenlia Durward, vol, i. chap, xi, 

■ Anthony Trollope; Barchealer Towera, chap. x. 

* Disraeli; Tancred, book iv. chap. k. 
' lliid.; Sybil, book il. chap. svi. 

* Angus; Handbook of the Kngliah Ton^e, chap. vi. 302. 

* MassQn; De Qaiucej, chap. vi. English Men ol Letters Seriea. 
' Thaclicmy: The Virgininns, chap, i, 

* Is not a word omitted here ! 

* See page M. 
I '^ BooOt Tbe Bride of IduuBtermoor, vol. iL chap, z 
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"He avowed hiiiiBelf no loyer of iianips, and that he only con- 
tended for good goveriimeut, from what^^ver quarter it might 

"We could see the lake over the wogds, tuo ur tbrce milus 
ahead, and that the river made an abrupt turn eouthward." * 

*■ I had reckoned on the shore being deeerted aud that I might 
make my way inland." ■ 

" I recollect atudying liia ' Complete Angler ' several years since, 
in company with a knot of friends in America, and moreover that 
we were all completely bitten with the angling mania."* 

" The Soldan undertook the preparation of the lista, and to 
provide accommodations and refreshments of every kind for all 
who were to assist * at the solemnity." • 

..." she listened while lie openpd the street door and closed 
it, nnii to his footsteps growing iaintet along the pavement out- 

" All they knew about him was that his name was Arthur St. 
Clp.ir, and what Dorothy Brooks told them."* 

The introducfciou of trivial or vulgar expressions ioto 
Tririai ™. serious coiuposltion, though usually spoken of 
prsHiniu. Jig ^ f^^jjj^ qJ j^g,.g Q^ g^ gj^ agBiDst elegance, 
may be deemed an offence against ease as defined for the 
purposes of this book. Sometimes the fault springs from 
ignorance, sometimes from a distorted sense of humor. 
For example: — 

" ' Blessed are the meek ? ' That was one of Hia u/nervaliont." ' 
" He [Protogenes, the grammarian] puts in a very unpieasant 
appearance elsewhere."' 

' John Morley: Edmncd Burke, chap. v. Engliah Men of Lettera 

' Henry D. Thoreau: The Mtane Woodsi The Allpgnsh and East 
Branch. s Student's theme, 

* hsiiig: The Sketch Book; The Angler, ' See page 43. 

* Scott: The Talisman, chap, xxvii, 
T Mra. W. K. aifford : Annt Annfi, chap xiii, 

* Quoted from the ilistunr^e of an l^ngliah open- 
■ Tiench: LectuNfl on Plutarch, led. L 
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"Out friend, the Roman ci<, has therefore thua far, in his prog- 
ress through life, obtained no hreakf ajit, if he ever contemplated a: 
idea Bo/ronfic. . . . I could bring icayjon-Zoaf/a of eentimeats . . 
which prove, more clearly tban the most eniineni pihe-itoff, . , - thati 
if a inaii . . . miHseit coSee aud hut rolls at uiue, he may easiljrl 
run info a leg of mutton at twelve."* 

"The Uousa of Socrates (_Domiui S/icratica is the expreBsIoD'l 
of Horace) were those who nest attempted to popularize Greek 1 
prose, — viz. the old yenltfinan hinuelf, Ike founder of the concern, J 
and his two apprentices, Plato and Xeuophou. We acknowledge a I 
tneaking hatred towards the whole household, founded cliieSy o 
the intense feeling we entertain that all three were humbags. Vl 
own the stoaij impeachmenl." ' 

A class of faults not unlike those just referred to is I 
noted by Lowell in his essay on Dryden : — 

" '1 remember when I was a boy,' he [Dryden] says in his dedi- 
cation of the "Spanish Friar,' 11531, 'I thought inimitable Spenser J 
a mean poet in comparison of Sylvester's Du Bartas, and was rapt 1 
into an ecstasy when I read these lines : — 

" Now wben the winter's keener breath began 
To trystathze the Baltic ocein. 
To glaze the lakes, to bridle op the floods, 
And periwig with anuw the baldpate woods." 
I am much deceived if this be not abominable fustian.' . . . The ' 
•prithee, undo this button," of Lear, coming where it does and 
expressing wliat it does, is one of those touches of the pathetically 
sublime, of which only Shakespeare ever knew the secret. Her- 
ricl;, too, haa a charming poem on 'Julia's Petticoat,' the charm 
being that he exalts the familiar and the low to the region of senti- 
ment. In the passage from Sylvester, it is precisely the reverse, 
aod the wig takes as much from the sentiment as it adds Lo a 
Lord Clianoollor. So Pope's proverbial verse, 

■ True wit is Xatare to advantage drest," 
unpleasantly suggests Nature under the hands of a lady's-maid. 
We have no word in English that will exactly define this want o 

' Do QoiDcey : The Casuistry of Roman Meals. 
* Ibid, ! Essay on Style, 
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propriety in diction. Vulgar is too strong, and commonplace too 
weak. Perhaps hoargeoU cornea aa near an any." ' 

Writers conspicuous for ease are not always conspicuous 
for force ; nor are a writer's most forcible pas- 
sages always those moat remarkable for beauty 
of expression. 

"Barry Cornwall," writea Mrs. Browning, "haa done a good 
deal, with all his genius,' and perhaps as a consequence of his 
genius," to emasculate Lhe poetry of the passing age. To talk o! 
'fair things ' when he had to spealt of women, and of 'laugliing 
flowers' when hia business was with a full-blown daisy [darae, or 
dairymaid], is the fashion of hia school. Hia care has not been to 
use the most espresaive, but the prettiest word. Mis Aluse has 
held her Pandemonhiiu too much in the cavity of hia ear. Still, 
that thia arisea from a too exquisite sense of heauty as a meant 
as well as an object, is evident."* 

"At one of the country houses which Burns visited after his 
Edinburgh sojourn," says Mrs. Oliphant, "ho was asked 'whether 
the Edinburgh literati had mended his poems by their criticiama.' 
'Sir,'8aid he, 'these gentlemen remind me of some spinncra in 
my country, who spin their thread so fine that it ia neither * fit for 
weft nor woof.' . . . Cowper's nincli more decided and lengthy 
expression of indignation was called forth by an impertinence, 
the alteration of a line in his ' Homer,' by ' some accidental 
reviser of the manuscript.' 

" ' I did not write [he says] the line that has been tampered with 
hastily or without due attention to the construction of it, and what 
appeared to me its only merit is in its present state entirely anni. 
hilated. I know that the ears of modern verse-writers are delicate 
to an excess, and their readers are troubled with the same squeam- 
ishness as themselves,' so that if a line does not run as smooth as 
quicksilver they are offended. A critic of the present day serves 
a poem as a cook serves a dead turkey, when she fastens ibe legs 



>' Lowell : LiteTRry Essays ; Dryden. 

* Qoery aa to the position of these phrnses. 

* Mrs, Browning : Letters to R. H. Home, letter xKxvii. 

* Query aa to the poiiiciou of neither. ' See page I 
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lof it to a post and draws out al! the sinews. For this we may 
(thank Pope ; but ucleGS we could imitate iiiin in the closeness and 
li-compactiiess of bis expression, as well as in the smoothness oi hb 
imnmbers, we had better drop the imitation, which serves no other 
i'purpose Ihaii to emasculate and weaken all we write. Give me a 
|>inaiily rough liiie, with a deal of meaning in it, rather than a whole 
i^oem full of musical i>eriadii that hare nothing but their oily 
Muioothness to reconmiend them. 

'"I have said thus much because I have just finished a muoh 
gk>iiger poem tiian the last, which our common friend will receive 
jliy the same messenger that has the charge of this letter, lu that 
}>oeiii there are many lines which an ear so nice as the gentleman's 
nrho made the above-mentioned alteration would undoubtedly 
jBondemn, and yet (if I may he permitted to say it) they cannot ba 
■Dade smoother without being the worse for it. There is a rough- 
Uiess oil the plum which nobody that understands fruit would rub 
[off, though the plum would be much njore polished without it. 
fSut, lest 1 tire you, I will only add that I wish you to guard me 
[from all Buch meddling, assuring you that I always write as 
I imoolhly aa I can ; but that I never did, never will, sacrifice the 
It ipirit or sense of a passage to the sound of it.' " ' 

I Sometimes a wTiter, for fear that he maj' "sacrifice 
I the spirit or sense of a passage to the sound of it," 
purposely introduces a vigorous expression which is pos- 
itively inelegant, — as did Carlyle and Browning, — in 
order, hy force of contrast, to relieve monotony or to 
stimulate interest; but such expressions should, as a 
lule, be avoided. 

A writer who sacrifices ease to force may offend the 
taste by vulgarity of expression or of suggestion, or he 
may employ language too forcible for hi.9 thought: he 
may in one way or another make force, which should 
be a means, an end in itself. A writer who sacrifices 
force to ease may liecome weakly difftise or tiresomely 

■ Mrs. Oliphant: The Literary Uiatary of tlie Eighteenth and Nin» 
flMiith Ceuturiea, vol. i. cliap. ii. 1 
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smooth or ofiTensively artificial: he may in one way oi 
another make ease, which should be a means, an end in 
itself. The appearance of attention to either vigor or 
beauty of expression is fatal to success. A writer who 
manifestly strives after vigor is justly called bombastic 
or sensational ; one who manifestly strives after beauty 
is justly called affected or sentimental 




NUMBER OP WOEDS. 

A SENTENCE should contain every word that helps to 
communicate thought or feeling with clearness, force, and 
ease, hut not one word more. 

The proper number of wobds in a sentenc& is deter- 
mined by a great variety of considerations. Trite iboughta 
on familiar topifis admit of briefer expression couu.-euMi 
than origina! ideas. Intelligent persons require "'"'"■ 
less explanation than ignorant ones, not only because of 
their superior knowledge, but also because of their supe- 
rior faculty of attention. " Some hearers and readers will 
be found slow of apprehension indeed, but capable of tak- 
ing in what is very copiously and gradually explained to 
them; while ^ others, on the contrary, who are much 
quicker at catching the sense o£ what is expressed in 
a short compass, are incapable of long attention, and 
ore not only wearied, but absolutely bewildered, by a 
diffuse Style."" 

" ' We 've had a. very good sennon this morning,' was the fre- 
quent remark, after hearing one of the old yellow seriea, heard 
with all the inore satisfaction hecauee it had been heard for the 
twentieth tima ; for to minds oii the Shepperton level it is repeti- 

I S«e pags 89. 

* Whately: Elements of Rhetoric, part ill. chap. i. sect. ii. See alM 
DeQuincey: Essay ou Stylt. 



tioii, not novelty, that produces the strongest effect; and pIiTEiEeB, 
like tunes, are a long time uiakiag themselves at home i 

Whatever the subject discussed, whatever the character 
of tiie persons addressed, a writer should avoid both dif- 
KitrfflUM to fuseuess and excessive conciseness : diffuseness, 
be ivoided. t^cause the instaut a reader perceives the pres- 
ence of unnecessary words, that instant hia attentiou 
flags ; excessive conciseness, because the mind requires 
certain period of time to understand a thought and a 
longer period to iee! its force. 
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A sentence which contains too few words for adequate' 
Tooteir oxpressiou may be uugrammatical : " or it may 

""^ be correct in form but obscure or ambiguous 

in substance, that is, deficient in cleakness.^ 

The sense may be changed or darkened by the omission 
of an article. " The treasurer and secretary " means one 
person who hohls two ofKces ; "the treasurer and the sec- 
retary " means two persons. " A black and white dog " 
means one parti-colored dog; "a black and a white 
dog" means two dc^s, one black and one white. "The 
hone.'it and intelligent" are those who are both honest 
and intelligent; "the honest and the intelligent" are 
two classes. The following sentences are, therefore, 
defective ; — 

' George Eliot : Mr. Gilfll's Love-story, cliap. i, 

* Soe pages 70-72. 

• Suneivactift cum taedio dicuntnr, ncceasiiria cam perEculo sabtrahua 
tur. — QnintiUan : Inat OiMor. Ir. U. xlir. 



" The council and /^ synod ' maintained . . . that the unity of thp 
person implied not any unity in the consciousneaa." ' 

" Hia mother had watched over the cliild, in whom she found 
alike the charm and ^ consolation of her life." * 

"The reader is requested to note a seeming contradiction in thi; 
two views which have been given of Graham Bretton — tfie public 
aad f^ private — the outdoor and the in-door view."* 

The meaning of a sentence may also be changed or ob- 
scured by the omission of a noun, a verb, a prepositioTi, or 
some other word or words. Tor example ; — 

'■It was put as banter, but certainly conveyed ^ that Lady 
Ermjntrude was neglecting her family."' 

" Maroella smiled, and, laying her hand on Betty's, siiyly drew 

" Yet, to do her justice, lasitj of expression did not act upon her 
conduct and warp that, aa it does ^ most mystical speakers." ' 

"In this he [Ix^^d Plunket] closely resembled the greatest of 
advocates in modern times, and ^ second to noue of the ancient 
masters." ^ 

In this sentence, the reader is in doubt whether Lord Brougham 
means to say that Lord Plunket resembled one who was both the 
greatest of modern advocates and the equal of the ancient masters, 
or that he resembled the greatest of modern advocates and was 
himself the equal of the ancient masters. 

" If the heroine is depicted as an ualovable character, there is 
little to be said of Guy's ^ that is at all attractive."' 

Tf the omitted word were supplied, this sentence would still be 
faulty because of the use of " character " in two senses. It would 
be better to say, " If the heroine is depicted as unlovable, there in 
little to be said of Guy's character," etc. 



e body, the synod mother. 



' The cnatext ehows that the council nas i 
' Hnme: HUtorj of Enttkod, vol. i. chap. 
' Dinraell ; Tancreil, book i. chap. ii. 

• Charlotte Bronte : Villette, chop. xin. 

• Mrs. Hnmphty Ward ; MarccUa. book iii. chap. xi. 

• Charles Retttle: Hard Cash, chap, xsvi. 
' BrDUgiiiim : Statesrueu of the Time ul George III. ; Lord 
8 The [London] Spectator (1876). 
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" Hia poliliea] education was due to Jereni; Benthain, 
edited and admired." ' 

The writer of this sentence has nude "Jeremy Benthain" stand 
for both the man aud his works. A similar exampte is : — 

" Piano-forte taught and toned." ' 

Another false economy is that of omitting the con- 
nectives which bind clause to clause, sentence to sen- 
tence, and paragraph to paragraph. Jmiieiously used, 
these connectives^ transform a heterogeneous collection 
of assertions into a composition, a consistent whole, 
and thus enable the readar to follow a chain of ideas 
link by link, to perceive what is cause and what conse- 
quence, what is principal and what accessory. Strike 
from a page of any master of reasoning every though, 
while, hence, accordingly, yet, notwithstanding, for, there- 
fore, on the one hand, on the other hand, now, indeed, and 
you will be surprised to see how much is taken away. 
The argument remains, of course, but it is much more 
difticult to follow. You have shortened the page by a 
ane or two, but you have lengthened the time requisite 
for its comprehension. 

The omission of words necessary to the sense or to the 
construction is more excusable in verse than in prose ; 
onjiiioniin ^o' i^ versc rapidity of movement carries the 
"""' reader over many a hiatus. In prose such 

omissions as occur in the following passages would not 
be allowable : — 






"0 Cromwell, Cromwell 1 
Had I hot served my God with half the lenl 
A I served my King, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies."* 

' American newspaper. 

■ Placard in a shop-window. ' See page 8 

* Bhfclcspere: Henry VIII., act iii. scene ii. 
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"Look at the end uf wock, contrast 
Tbe petty Uoue ^ 'be Undoue vast, 
Thitt present oi theirs with the bopeful put ! " * 

"Ah, what avails it 
To hide or to filmn /, 
Whom tlie Iiifluite Due 
Hath grautwl liia Ihrono ? " ' 

"For He tliat worketh high and wise, 

Nor pauseH !□ iiiH pluu, 

Will take the sau out oi the skies 

Era /^ freedom out o£ man." ' 

Such omissions as poets allow themselves are more ex- 
cusable in imaginative prose than in didactic; for when 
prose approaches poetry it may to a limited extent avail 
itself of this privilege of poetry. To a limited extent only, 
however ; for the compactness and the rapidity of verse 
cannot be secured in prose. Prose has a compactness and 
a rapidity of its own, which are not inconsistent with 
perfect clearness. 

The presence of unnecessary words, as well as the ab- 
sence of necessary words, bewilders or fatigues the reader, 
and makes him lose tbe meaning in part, if not obscurity 
altogether, — in part, if he conBnes his atten- S'n^mry 
tion to one of the threads of thought which """"^ 
crcis and recroas one another; altogether, if he cannot 
find his way through the tangle. As, however, the fBuIt 
of multiplying words to no purpose or to worse than no 
purpose is not only a source of obscurity, but is also and 
with more serious results a frequent source of weakness, 
\i will he discussed at length in the next section. 

" Browning: The I-BSt RiiJe Together. 

» EiDPraon : Ode to Beiidty. 

• Ibid.: Ode sting in the Town Hall, Concord, July 
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A writer who wishes to arouse and to hold interest 
must be careful not to use more words thau are absolutely 
loo many uecessary. To multiply words without cause 
"""''■ is to he tedious, and " tediousness," as Dr. John- 

son says, " is the most fatal of all faults ; negligences or 
errors are single and local, hut tediousness pervades the 
whole ; other faults are censured and forgotten, but the 
power of tediousuess propagates itself."' 

Force may, it is true, l)e promoted by the presentation 
of a thought in several forms, provided that each form is 
swifui repB- so dift'erent from every other as to have the 
™''"" freshness of novelty. What has been said indi- 

rectly may he repeated directly; the abstract may be 
re])roduced in concrete form, the literal in figurative ; an 
object may he looked at from several points of view; 
an argument may be presented from several sides. The 
discourse should continually grow in interest, the less 
general coming after the more general, the address to 
the passions or the feelings after the explanation to the 
• understanding, the most striking phrase last of alL Of 
this kind of repetition Burke was a master, as the 
following citations sho?- : — 

" But power, of some hind or other, will aurvive the ahock in 
which manners and opinions perish; and it will find other and 
worse means for its support. The. usurpation which, in order tosub- 
vert ancient institutiona, has destroyed ancient principles, will hold 

' Johnson : Lira* of tlia Poeu ; Prior. 
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ir by arts similar to those by whicn it has acquired it. Wheal 
the old feudal aod chivalrous spirit o( /ealli/, which, by freaingj 
Ibigs froiD fear, freed boLb kings aud subjects from the precautioaaS 
of tyranny, shall be extinct in the tninda of men, plots and assassi^fl 
nations will be anticipated by preventive murder aud prevectivi 
confiscation, and tliat long roll of griui and bloody maxiuis, wliicbl 
form the political code of all power, not ataudiug on its own honoo]",X 
and the honour of those who are to obey it. Kings will be tyrant*.* 
from policy when subjects are rebels from principle." ' 

"Kxample, the only argument of effect in civil life, demoii-B 
fitrates the truth of my proposition. Nothing can alter my opinion J 
concerning the pernicious tendency of this example, until I s 
gome man for hia indiscretion in the support of power, for his vio-I 
lent and iutemperat« servility, rendered incapable of sitting uh 
parliament. For as it now stands, the fault of overstraining'^ 
popular qualities, and, irregularly if you please, asserting populai 
privileges, has led to disqualification ; the opposite fault never has 
pj'oduced the slightest punishment. Resistance to power has shut 
the door of the House of Commons to one man ; obsequiousness 
and servility, to none." ' 

De Quincey also furnishes an example of effective ] 
repetition : — 

" In that great social organ, which, collectively, we call literature 
there may be distinguished two separate offices that may blend' I 
and often rfo so, but * capable, severally, of a severe insulation, and' j 
naturally fitted for reciprocal repulsion. There is, firat, the liter- I 
atnre of knomledge ; and, secondly, the literature of power. The 
function of the first is — to teach ; the function of the second is — 
tOTTioce: the first is a rudder; the second, an oar or a sail." 

Another method of repetition consists in reiterating a 
striking word or phrase until it comes to the reader al-^ 
raost like a refrain. Matthew Arnold, for instance, t«Il 

I Burke: ReSections on the Revolntioti In France. 

^ Ibid.: TlioughCs ou the Canse of the Present Dismntsnta 



* Da Quincey : Lenders in I. 
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US over and over again that " sweetness and liglit " con- 
stitute " culture," that Uie foes of culture are *' Philistines," 
that poetry is " a criticism of life," that the soul of Hel- 
lenism is "beauty," and that of Hebraism "conduct." 
These catchwords all readers of Arnold are sure to remem- 
ber, as he meant they should do ; but his harping on one 
string irritates some of his most intelligent readers. In 
the work of an inferior writer such repetitions are in- 
tolerable, 

A still simpler form of iteration — excellent in its place, 
but not suitable to modern prose — occurs iu the Bible, in 
the old ballads, in Milton and other poets. 

"Another form of thyme," says Emerson, "ie iterations of 
phrase, as the record of the death of Sieera ; — 

" ' At her feet he howed, he fell, he lay down ; at her feet he 
bowed, he fell ; where he bowed, there he fell down dead.' 

" The fact is made coiiHpicuoiis, nay, colossal, by this aituple 
rhetoric. 

" ' They shall perish, but thou shalt endure ; yea, all of them 
shall wax old like a garment; as a vesture shalt thou change 
them, and they shall be changed : but thou art the same, and thy 
years shall have no end.' 

Milton delights in those iterations: — 



t Another excellent example of iteration may be taken 
from Shakapere;- — 
1 Emenon. LacterB and Social Aima; Poetij and Imagiiiation. 



" ' Thoagh fallen on eril days. 
On eril days though fallen, and evil tongnea.' 

" ' Was I deceived, or did a sable clond 
Turn forth its silver liaing ou the night 1 
I did not err, there does a sable cloud 
Turn forth its silver lining ou the night.' Comiu. 

" ' A little uuward lend thy guiding hand. 

To theae dark steps a little farther on.' Samson."'' 
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" Orlando If ever you have look'd ou liettei dsji. 
If ever beeo where bells liave kuull'd to church. 
If ever mt at aii^ good mui'H feast, 
If ever from your eyelids wiped a tear 
And know wbaC 't ia to pity aiid be pitied. 
Let gentleness my stroDg enforcemeut be: 
In the wliich bope 1 liluah, and hide my sword. 

Duke S. True ia it that we have seen better daya, 
And have with boly bell been knoH'il to chnrch 
And sat at giiod men's fea^Jts and wiped uur eyes 
Of drops that aacred pity hath engender'd; 
And theielore sit yon down in getitleneas 
And cake upon command what lielp we have 
That [u yunr wanting may be mlnister'd." ' 



Such are some of the ways in which repetition may be 
used with effect ; but with the ordinary writer it often 
serves to hide poverty of thought. An asser- umiijifui 
tioD which was hardly worth making once is "p""''™- 
repeated in slightly varj'ing forms until the bewildered 
reader doubts whether behind .'o much smoke there is 
living fire. A writer who repeats himself in this way may 
know what he is doing; but usually he does not stop to 
inquire whether there is enough dift'erence between two 
expressions to warrant him in using both. To please the 
ear is so much easier than to satisfy the mind, to shadow 
forth an idea in several shapes is so much less trouble- 
some than to present it in one good shape, that unne- 
cessary repetitions abound. If all such were expunged, 
it is painful to think how many books would shrink to 
half their size, how many sermons and orations would 
dwindle into five-minute discourses, how many newspaper 
'reports" Into paragrnphs, how many boys' and girla' 
^^impositions into nothing. 

' Sh.iksppro ■ As Yon Likfi It, act ii. scene vii. 
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"Simply to retrench oue word from each sentence, one super- 
fluous epithet, for exaiiiple, wouM probablj increase the diBposable 
time ot the public by one twelfth part; in other words, would add 
another month to the year, or raise any sum of volumes read from 
eleven to twelve hundred. A mechanic operation would effect that 
change; but, by cultivating a closer logic and more severe baljits 
of thinking, perhaps two sentences out of eauh three might be 
pruned away, and the amount of possible publication might thus 
be increased in a threefold degree." ^ 

Kedunbangy — the fault of using more words than are 
a™™ neceaaaiy to express an idea — is one of the 
commonest faults of composition. It assumes 
various forms. 

The crudest form of redundancy is tautology,^ — -the 
repetition of an idea in the same or in differ- 

TBntology- - 1 

ent worps. 

Among tautological expressions are: first or original 
aggressor^ his own aulobiographi/* coal collier, funeral 
obsequies,^ sglvan forest, umbrageous shade, falsely mis- 
represents,^ recalled back,^ mutually reciprocal, verdant 
green, audible to ike ear, intolerable to he borne? popular 
vfith the people. 

Other e.tamples of tautology are to be found in the 
following i 



^ De Quincey : Easay on Style. 

* From ralrii, the saniB thing, aud Kiyur, to say. 
» The Quarterly Review 11876). 

* AmBrican newspaper. 

» Disraeli's first speech in Purli^iment, Biilwer (Lvtton) : Tlie Com- 
ing Race. 

' John Bright: Speech at Manchester, April 30, 1S7B. 
' Anthony Trollope : The I-ant Chronicle of Barset. 

* Hawthorne; The Scarlet Letter. 

* The Spectator, No. iVI. 
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" ' More power to his elbow ' is the popular panacea for all the 
ills of the body politic." ' 

" This subject, which caused mutual * aBtoniBhrnent and per- 
plexity to us both, entirety engrosaed ua for the rest of the 
evening." * 

"Let us glance briefly at the facts."* 

" Sir Robert assured his sou in reply, * that from the informa 
tion, intelligence, and tidings, which had been communicated to, 
and laid before liim, he had the deepest reason to believe, credit, 
and be coiiviuced, that a riotous assault would that night be air 
tempted and perpetrated against Haaelwood-Houae.' " ' 

" ' And, gentlemen, when the timbers of the Vessel of the State 
are unsound aud Che Man at the Helm is unskilful, would those 
great Marine Insurers, who raak among o 
princes — would they insure her, geutlen 
writ* her? Would they incui 
confidence in her?'"^ 

" Let observation, w 
Survey inaukiud Iiom Chiua to Pern."' 
Or, as the lines, somewhat unfairly, have been translated into 
prose : " Let observation with extensive observation observe man- 
kind extensively." 

Macaulay's example from Dr. Johnson is well known : — 

" ' The Reheariial,' he said, very unjustly, ' has not wit enough 
to keep it sweet ; ' then, after a pause, ' it has not vitality enough 
to preserve it from putrefaction.' " ' 

Mr. Borthrop Trumbull, the auctioneer of Middiemarch, " never 
used poor language without immediately correcting himself : " — 

"'Oh yes, anybody may aak. , . . Anybody may interrogate. 



ir world'famed merchant- 
en ? Would they under- 
1 her 'I Would they have 



1 The [New York] CriCii', Def. 27, 1884. 
Uall Gazette." 
' See page 40. 

* MiBBBome?: Evelina, letter Ixxvi. 

* Student's theniB. 

* Scott: Gaj Manoering, vul. il. thap. xviii. 

* Kckena; Our Mutual Friend, book ii. :;lia] 
' Johnson : Tlie Vanity of Human Wiahea. 

* Macuulay: Essaya; BoAivell's LiFe of Join 
between these two BxproaaioLB, see pp 102-101. 



Quoted from "The PalJ 



For the preferonue 
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Anyone may give their remarks an interrogative tarn, ... a very 
nice thing, a very supeiior publication, entitled " Ivaiihoe." You 
will not get any writer to beat him iu a, hurry, I think — he will not, 
in my opinion, speedily be aurpassed. ... I hope some oiie will 
tell me so — I hope some individual will apprise me of the fact.' " * 

Words that are habitually coupled come to constitute 
a single idea, which requires both words for its full ex- 
pression. Such are i " kith and kin," " ways and means," 
" end and aim," " intents and purposes," " pains and pen- 
alties," "bag and baggage," "part and parcel," "rags and 
tatters," "sum and substance," "metes and bounds," 
" rules and regulations," " sate and sound," " null and 
void." 

Many common expressions, on the other hand, are justly 
chargeable with tautology. Such are: "prominent and 
leading lawyers," " bold and audacious robbers," " a usual 
and ordinary occurrence." 

Expressions that are not exact reproductions of what 
has already been said may come so near being such 
as to belong under the head of tautology. For ex- 
ample : — 

. . . "ha rushed into the yard without hia cocked hat, — which' 
is a very curious and rem<iTlcahle circumsiance : as showing that even 
a beadle, acted upon hy a euddpn and powerful impulse, may he 
affiictetl with a momentary visilalion of loss of self-pometsion and 
fori/e'/ulnens nf personal dlgnihj."* 

. . . "he [the engine-driver] preserved a compnaure so im- 
marabte. and an inrlifference so eninphle, that, if the locomotive 
had been a sucking-pig, he could not have been more perfectly 
indifferent to its doinf;?."' 

" He [Prior] had iiifuaed into it [" Solomon "] much knowledge 
iind much thought; had often poHahed it to elegance, often digoi- 



' George Etiat: Middlemarch. book iil. chap. Jtxxii, 
' See page 53. ' Dickens. OUvetTwial 

* Ibid. : Martin Chuzilenit, chap. ud. 
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fied it with splendour, anU sometimes heightened it to sublimity ; 
he perceived in it many excellences, and did not discover that it 
wanted that without which all others are of small avail, the power 
of enijnijing atlenlion and alluring curiosily."^ 

, ■ . "every one that resided in the valley was required to pro- 
pose whatever might contribute lo make seclusion pkasani, lo Jill 
vp the vacancifi o/alletUion, and lessen the lediousness of lime."* 

"As she swept down into the hall, Lord Hayes, who was stand- 
ing there, with a pair of white kid gloves in his hand, was suddenly 
Uruck and asioaisked at her beauty." • 

Pleonasm,* another form of redundancy, consists in 
the addition of words which can be omitted without 
affecting the construction or the meaning of 
the sentence. Such words are italicized in 
the following sentences: — 

"Class Day, June 32, promises to he of its usual unique ant, 
memorable brilliancy." ° 

" I have got a cold, together with fever." 

. . . "she gave her happy order to her satellites orounrf Aer." • 
" Both the children stared at each other," ' 
"Both Governor McKinley and Mr. Reed agree that the fight 
has only just begun." > 

n every hand this forenoon the general 
ever that McLean's sole and main motive 
leas jealouRy." ' 
fettered by the oppressing chains <if scho- 



From all inquiries 
opinion is stronger than 
for his crime was imre c 

Tbeir thoughts weri 
lasticism." ■ 



Johnton : Liven of the Poeti ; Prior. Whately calls the first part 
»I this seuteBce tautological. See, however, Ds Qnincey: 'Eta^ on 
Rhetoric, note 7. 

Ibid. : Rasselas, chap. i. 

E. F, Benson: The liubicoQ. book ii. chap. v. 

From vK^im, xAt(B», more, comparative of i-oAii, moch. 

The {UfttvardJ Crimaoo. 

Aothouy Trollope : Tales of all Countries ; Miss Sarah Jack. 

Mr*. Muleswortb: The Tapestry Room, chap. vii. 

Americaa newspaper, ■* Stndeut'i theme. 
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" There it nothing wideh disgusts ua aoonerthan the empty pomp 
of Iftnguage." ' 

" There can he no doubt but that newspapers at present are read 
altogether too much."' 

'^ Being content with deserving a triumph, he refused to receive 
the honor that wag offered him." ' 

" Indeed, ccuih day began to make it evident that he had, on the 
whole, rather a Buperabundance of animation than oikerwiae." ' 

" By a multiplicity of words the sentiment ia not set off and 
accommodated, but, lilie David equipped in Saul's armour, it ia en- 
cumbered and oppretsed."^ 

. . . "he was by no means deficient in the aul>ordiiiate and lim- 
ited virtue, which alleeiates and relieves the wants of others." * 

" It is, therefore, as it seems to me, utterly incredible and absurd 
that BO natural and common a result of Parliamentary distinction 
as the offer of a high civil appointment should hare moved Stan- 
hope into any expression of surprise or resentment." * 

"It warns us against hasty judgment and cautions vi against 
rash conclusions." ' 

" The author has thrown all the pathos and melancholy which 
his pen could express into this sad story of love." ° 

In the last five citations, the italicized words add so little to 
the thought that they may be justly deemed pleonastic, if, indeed, 
they do not make the sentences tautological. 

A common form of pleonasm consists in the use of 
more, most, very, too, so, as, and other particle? of com- 
parison, with adjectives or adverbs that do not admit of 
comparison. For example : — 

" For in resting no mainly on his army, and drawing from it 
Buoh unlimited power, he contrived a new variety of monarchy,"' 

1 Stniient's tlieme. 

* Charlotte M. Yonge : The Heir of Redcljfta, chap. iii. 

■ Campliell : The Philosophy of Rhetoric, hook iii. chap. ii. sect, ii- 

* Bcottr The TaliBman, chap. vii. 

* Lord Mahon ; History of England, vol. i. chap. iv. 
' Student's theme. 
I J. R. Beeley : Life and Times of Stein, part. ii. chap. i. 
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" This waa not very prudent, aa the young Galeu had elected to 
establish himself in Barchestev, nery uiainly ia expectation of the 
help which his Ullathorne connexion would give him." ' 

" Sir. Freeman, the hiatoriau, made a very masterly speech." ' 

"A misfortune of a aomeioAoi unique kind has befallen the 
Bishop of Sidney."^ 

" In essentials, of course, even Browne is by no means so unique 
among his contemporaries, and bo singular, aa he loots."* 

" But though not more true in his political convictions than an 
Englishman, he ia more unanswerable." * 

" ' But are there many, think you, among us who would find the 
question xo unanswerable as yourself ? ' " " 

Usage justifies the comparison of some words that, 
strictly speaking, do not admit of comparison. No one 
hesitates to say " safer," " so safe," " surer," " very sure." * 

The unnecessary repetition of and enfeebles style. " It 
has the same sort of effect asi the frequent use of the 
vulgar phrase and so [or says he, says /] pi^^i^io 
when one is telling a story in common con- '"^' 
versation,"^ or of and •}iow in a newspaper paragraph, or 
of a drawling tone in speaking. The omission of and, 
on the other hand, gives rapidity. " ' Veni, vidi, vici,' 
expresses with more spirit the rapidity ^ and quick suc- 
cession* of conquest, than if connecting particles had 
heen used."^ Another example may be taken from 
Milton : — 

' Anthony TroUope ; Doctor Thome, chap, ii. 
' The [London] Spectator, Feb. 9, lSfi4, p. 175. 

' Patera Appreciations; Sir Thomas Browno, Is there another fault 
in this sentence 'i 

* AoChony Trollopet The Widovr's Mile, 

* Ibid. : Framley ParsOQage, chnp. xv. For ^/oursflf, aeo page S2. 

* Fof a (nil (liscasaion of this subject, aeo " The Foundations of 
Khaloric," pp. 135, 136. 

1 Blur: Lcctarea ou Khetoric, lect. xh. 

* la this an example of tautology 1 
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use two, or even three, as if they expected to m 
unit by putting cipher after cipher. 

So irritating is this form of pleonasm that some critics J 
have made war upon the adjective, as if it were a part of | 
speech peculiarly liable to abuse. They would have i 
young writer strike out of his compositions every adjec- J 
tive, as other critics advise him to omit every passage •] 
which ha particularly likes. 

" I remember, when I was young," says Sir Arthur Help^ 1 
"writing Bome paper — about sanitary matters I think it "ft 
and showing it to an older and much wiser friend. I dare say it 
was full of the exuberant faults of youthfulness. He eaid to me, 
' My dear fellow, I foresee that this is not the only thing you will 
write. Let me give you a bit of advice. Whenever you write ft < 
Beatence tiiat particularly pleases you, cut it oul.' "^ 

Such counsels are grounded on the uuwarranted assump* I 
tion that a young writer either has no judgment or i 
more likely to be bombastic than to be tame. Undoubt>- 1 
edly a young writer should avoid tawdry epithets ; but i 
he should be at least equally on his guard against unin- 
teresting tameness. Undoubtedly the judgment of a 
young writer is less trustworthy than that of a writer of 
experience. Undoubtedly a young writer should submit > 
his compositions to a competent critic ; but a competent I 
critic knows that to counsel him to total abstinence from. | 
this or that part of speech is to teach him temperance i 
tiothing It would be as wise to prohibit the use of fig- j 
urative language because mixed metaphors are worse A 
than none as to recommend the disuse of adjectives be- | 
cause they are often misused.' 

> EelpB: Social Presunra, rliap. viii. 

* In pnerie oratio perfecta dec exigi nee sperari potenC: melioi 
hdolea laeta generonique coDatns et rel plura iusto coacipiens iateriinV 
— Qniutilian: lusU Omtor. IL iv. iv. 
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Verbosity is perhaps the most ohjectionahle form ol 
redundancy, because it is the moat difficult to cure. Ver- 
bosity pervades a sentence or a paragraph so 
thoroughly that no excision of words or clauses 
will avail: the only remedy is to recast the sentence or 
the paragraph. 

One form of verbosity appears in paraphrases of texts 
of Sciipture aud popular proverbs. Sometimes a para- 
phrase bruigs out the meaning of a pithy 
saying; but usually, like the cramp-fish or 
torpedo, it "heaumbs what it touches." 

Dr. Campbell cites from Dr. Clarke a paraphrase of the 
following text : — 

"Therefore whosoever hcareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, 1 will liken him unto a wise mau, which built hia house 
upon a rock: 

" And the raia descended, and the floods cnme, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house, and It fell not; for it waa founded 
upon a rock," ' 

"Now," saya Dr. Campbell, "let ua hear the paraphrast; 
'Wherefore he that shall not only Aeor and receive these my in- 
structions, hut also rememlier, and cansi'Jer, and practise, and lite 
according to them, such a man may be compared to one that builds 
his house upon a rock ; for as a house founded upon a rock stands 
unshaken and firm against all the assaults of rains, and floods, and 
storms, BO the man who, in hL^ life and conversation, aclttatty prao- 
tisei and obet/i my instructions, will frmiy resist all the tempta- 
tions of the devil, the allurements of pleasure, aud the terrors of 
persecution, and shall be able to stand in the day of judgment, and 
be rewarded of God.' "^ 

"I remember," says Matthew Arnold, "the reUef with which, 
after long feeling the sway of Franklin's imperturbable c 
sense, 1 came upon a project of hia for a new version of the Book 
of Job, to replace the old version, the style of which, says Franklin, 

> Matthew vi!. 24, 25. 

» Campbell \ The Tliilosophj- of Rhetoric, book iii 
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has become obaolete, and thence leas agreeable. ■ I give,' he cou- 
tinues, ' a iew verses, which may serve as a sample of the kind of 
version I would reeoramBiid.' We all recollect the famous veraa 
in our translation : ' Then Satan answered the Lord and said : 
" Doth Job fear God for nought?" ' Franklin makes this ; 'Does 
Your Majesty imagine that Job's good conduct is the effect of 
mere personal attachment and affection ? ' I well remember how 
I when first I read that, I drew a deep breath of relief, and sa.id to 
myself: 'After all, there is a stretch of humanity beyond Frank- 
lin's victorious good sense 1 ' " ^ 

Such paraphrases are commoii in religious verse. Kead, 
for example, a passage quoted by Wordsworth from Dr. 
Johnson : — 

" Tnm on the prndent Ant thy heedlesa eyes, 
Observe her labours, Sluggard, and be wise; 
Ko stern commaDd, no monitory voice, 
Prescribes her duties, or liirects her choice; 
Yet, timely provident, she hastes sway 
To snatch the blessings of a, plenteous day ; 
When fruitful Summer loads the teeming plam. 
She crops the harvest, and she stores the grsin. 
Bow long shall sloth usurp thy useless hours. 
Unnerve thy vigour, and enchaiu thy powers 1 
While artful shades thy dowuy couch enclose, 
And soft solicitation courts repose. 
Amidst the drowsy charms of dull delight. 
Tear chases year with unremitted flight, 
Till Want now following, franJalent and slow, 
Shall spring to seize thes, like an ambnsh'dfoe,"* 

"Prom this hubbub of words," says Wordsworth, "paaa to the 
oiigiDaL ' Go to the Ant, thou Sluggard, consider her ways, and 

' Matthew Arnold ; Culture and Annrchy, chap. i. The whole of this 
remarkable translatiau, which served as part of a political squib and was 
classed by its author among " bagatelles," may be found in Praiikliti's 
Works, vol. ii. p. 166 (Sparks's edition). It may he ijuestioneii whether 
Fraoklln regarded the language he u^ed as an improvement on the old 
version. Mr. Arnold takes Franklin very seriously. 

» Johnson: Paraphrase of Proverbs vl. S-II. 
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be wise : which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her 
meiit ill the suitimer, and gathereth her food in the liarveat. How 
long wilt thou sleep, O Sluggard V When wilt thou arise out of 
thy sleep? Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of 
the hands to sleep. So shall thy poverty come as <jiib that travel- 
leth, and thy want as an aniied man.' " ' 

Another example may be taken from Thomson : — 
" Observe tliQ rising lily's suoivy grace, 
Obsarve tlie varioae vegetalile race ; 
They ueitlier toil, uor spin, lint tareleBS grow, 
Yet Ece how warm tliey liluHb ! how bright they glowl 
Whac regal vestmeutd can witli them compare ! 
What king suKliiuiug! or what queeu ho fair!"' 

Paraphrases of this character are, it is to be hoped, less 
freq^uent nowadays than they were a century ago; but 
they are still in favor witb a certain class of preachers, 
clerical and lay, whether writiug in prose or in verse, 
oircumiocu. Another form of verbosity is the circv/mlocu- 
'^'""' tion (or periphrasis '). 

Usually circumlocutions are circuitous ways of saying 
what might better be said directly. They sometimes arise 
from an effort to avoid the repetition of a word, sometimes 
from would-be wit, and sometimes from an attempt to 
elevate the style.* 

Thf lamp of liny, the fair sex, palrnni of hughanifr^, tht morning 
meal, (he iJsiital organx, are weak ways of designating " the aun," 
"woman," "farmers," "breakfast," "teeth." 

"At the time of the Irish Famine, no clergyman could bring 
himself to say the word ' potato ' in the pulpit. Preachers called 
it ' that root, upon which so many thousands of God's creatures de- 
pended far support, and which in His wise purposes had for a time 
ceased to flourish ; ' or spoke of 'that esculent succulent, the loss 

» Wordsworth : Proao Work.l ; Of Poetic niction. 

* Jamei Thomflon : A Paraphrase on the latter part of the Sixth 
Chapter of St. Matthew. 

* From ctfif, aroond, and ^piC"', to speak. * See pagea lOa-lM. 
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of whieh had deprived so many hungry sinners of their daily s 
tenanoe ; ' but no one said ' potato.' ' 

One of Homer's simplest lines is translated by F. W. Newm; 
a follows : 

" Thus tliey reciprucally beld betwixt themselves disconrsea."' 
"Instead of stabbing," wiitea Lowell, "he [Dryden] 'with steel 
invades tbe life.' The cousequeuce was that by and by we have Dr. 
Johnson's poet, Savage, telling us, — 

' Id trout, a, parlor tneets niy euteriug view, 
Op[)cBeil a room to sweet refection due ; ' 
. . . and Mr. Bruce, in a Danish war-rsong, calling on the vikings 
to ' assume their oars.' " * 

Wordsworth, disdaining to coll a sore throat by its name. 
Bays: — 

"The wiuda of March, smiting iusidionaly, 
RaiK/l i» ike tender passage ufllie throat 
Viewless otisiractian," * 
Cowper, unwilling to say " guu," says : — 

" Such is the clamour of rooVa, daws, and kitea, 
Th' explosion of (Ae levelfd lube excites." » 
Dr. Grainger, unwilling to say " rats " or " mice," says, accord- 
ing to Boswell ' : — 

" Nor with less waste the whiskered vermin i 
A couutlesa clan, despuiled Che lowland ci 
Other examples of weak c ire u in locutions are : — 
. . . "the solitary sound of one o'clock had long since resounded 
on the ebon ear of niglil., and the uext signal of the advance of 
time was close approaching,"' 

' C. II. Grunflj; Dill! Sermons. Macmillan's MagaxiuB, July, 1876, 
p. 26^. IJufns Clioate is iiaid to have talked ti a jury aliout " that deli- 
dons eacnleat of the tropics, — the xqnash." 

* *ai ol iiir TtiavTavph! iA\v>>^oiit iyipiuor. — Homer: The Iliail, T. S71, 

* Lowrfl : Literary Easaj-s; Dryden. 

' Wordsworth: The Excursion, book vii. 
■ Cowper: Hope. 

* James Boswell : The Life of Samuel Johnson. 
' Scott: Qu/ Manneting, vol. U. chap. xx. 



" The Dominie, . . . UDabie to stifle bis emotions, t 
empty the f«tilii)gi9 of hia h«iirt at b 

"But be bmi scarcely achieved the utterance of these words, 
when he received a manual conipliment on the head."' 

" Clifford . . . now looked up for a moment, and then, turning 
round and presenting the dorsal part of hia body to long Ned, 
muttered, 'Piah'T'* 

..." no one, ignorant of the fact, would suppose, that the gen- 
tleman who was now seated at the hospitable hoard of Colonel 
Howard, directing, with so much discretion, the energies of his 
masticators to the delicacies of Che feast, could read, iu his care- 
leits air and smiling visage, that those foragers of nature had been 
so recently condemned, for four long hours, to the mortification of 
discussing the barren subject of bis own sword-hilt."' 

"This Shelley biography," writes Mark Twain, "is a literary 
CB^e-walk. The ordinary forms of speech are absent from it. 
All the pages, all the paragraphs, walk by sedately, elegantly, not 
to say miiicingly, in their Sunday-best, shiny and sleek, perfumed, 
and with bouionniires in their buttonholes ; it is rare to lind even a 
chance sentence that has forgotten to dress. If the book wishes 
to tell us that Mary Godwin, child of sixteen, had known afHJc- 
tions, the fact saunters forth in this nobby outfit : ' Mary was her- 
self not unlearned in the lore of paiu. ' " • 

"Take my advise, honrabble sir," writes Mr. Yellowplush, " lis- 
ten to a humble footmin : it 's genrally best in poatry to under- 
stand puffiekly what you mean youraelf, and to ingspress yonr 
meaning clearly afterwoods — in the simpler words the better, 
praps. You may, for instans, call a coronet a coronal (an ' an- 
eestral coronal,') if you like, as you might call a hat a 'swart 
sombrero,' 'a glossy four-and-nine," 'a silken helm, to storm im- 
pprmeable, and lightsome as the breezy gossamer:' but, in the 
itnig run, it 's as well to call it a hat. It is a bat ; and that name 
is quite as poetticle as another. I think it's Playto, or els 

' Scott: Gay Matmerlng, vol. ii. chap, xxvi. 
' Dii^kans: Martin Cliuzilcwit, chap, ix. 
" Bulwer (Lytlon) : Paul Clifford, chap. Jtvl. 
* Ciiopsr: The Pilot, chap. xxvi. 

' Mark Twiun : In Defence of Harriei: Shelley. North American Se- 
view, July, 1S94, p. 109. 



Harryatottle, who observes that what we cull a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet. Confeea, uow, dear Baraet, don't 
you long to call it a Polyanthus?"' 

Sometimes a ciicuiiilocution seires a useful purpose. 
Tennyson's designation of King Arthur's moustache as 
"the knightly growth that fringed his lips"^ u„[u, jj,. 
dignifies it; Addison's designation of a fun as '''™'™'"'''"- 
' that little modish machine " ^ suggests its deliberate use 
as a weapon in the warfare of polite society ; Swift's paren- 
thetical allusion to Defoe (" the fellow that was pilloried, 
I have forgot his name "*) is a skilful attack on an enemy ; 
Cicero's assertion, not that Mile's servants killed Ciodius, 
but that they " did that which every oue would have 
wished his servants to do in a similar case,"^ is an ai^u- 
ment; and Landor might plead several reasons for his 
manner of saying that some critics resemble monkeys : - — 

" There is hardly a young author who does not make his first 
attempt in some review ; showing his teeth, hanging by his tail, 
pleased and pleasing by the volubility of his chatter, and doing 
hia b«st to get a penny for his exhibitor and a nut for his owd 
pouch, by the facetiousness of the tricks he performs upon our 
heads and shoulder^,"" 

Another form of verbosity is prolixity, — the men- 
tion of things not worth mentioning. A writer 
who IS trying to convince his readers of what 
he believes to be the truth wUl succeed but ill if he 
forces them to follow every step of a long logical process. 

' Thnckerny ; The Memoirs of Mr, C. J. Yellowplnsh; Epistles to the 
Litenti, Mr. Yelloirpliuh to Sir Edward LfttoQ Bulwer. 

* TennjBon^ Morte d' Arthur. 
■ The Spectator, No, 102. 

* Swift: A Letter concerning the Sacramental Test, 

* Fecemnl id aervi Milonia , . . qnod snos qaisque servos in tali re 
been voluisset, — Cicero: Omtio pro Milone, x, 

* Landor: CoDversatiODR, Third Series; Soacbey and Fonan, 
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A story-teller who gives the same prominence to the sub- 
ordinate or incidental as tu the essential parts of his nar- 
rative, exhausts his readers lony before they reach the end 
of the story. An historical writer who pays no attention 
to perspective is a mere chronicler of events, 

The second of the following sentences tells a person of average 
intelligence all that u said iu the first ; — 

" On receiving this message, he arose from his chair, put on hia 
Goat aad hat, took hia ninbrella, went downstairs, walked to the 
railway station, bought a ticket foe Plymouth, and started in the 
eleven o'clock train." 

"On receiving this message, he started for Plymouth by the 
eleven o'clock train."* 

It might tie difficult to find in a reputable author a sentence 
(short enough to quote) so painfully prolix as that given above ; 
but every one who has read aloud a novel by Dickens — not to 
Kpeak of inferior writers — knows what prolixity is. 

As a man sees more for himself in a moment than he 
can learn from pages of description, so an expression that 
A mggestirB suggests a EceuE or a thought is not less clear 
"''*■ than a statement in detail, and is far more for- 

cible. One well-arranged sentence may say more than a 
paragraph, one -well-chosen word more than a sentence. 
Even a dash may be eloquent: — 

" If you should transfer the amount of your reading day by day 
from the newspaper to the standard authors — But who dare speak 
of such a thing V"* 

I Quintitian ha» illustrated this point in a similar way : " eolet eoim 
qnaedain esse partiiim brevitas, quae toiigam tamen efficit stunmam. 'in 
portum veni, navem proapexi. quanCi veheret interrogavi, de pretio cod- 
VBiiit, conscendi, snlilatae sniit ancorae, SQlvimns oram, profecti aumus.' 
nihil horuin clici celerius potest, sed snfBcit dicere: 'e portn navignvi.' et, 
quotiens pxitns rei satis ontendit priora, itehemus hue ease cuoteiiti, quo 
reliqua intelliguntur." — Inat. Orator, iv. ii. xIL See also J. Q. Adams; 
Lectoren on Rhetoric and Oratory, lect. xviii. 

' Emerson: Socieiy and Solitude ; Books. 
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" Richtei says, iti the Ifiluuii of Sumatra there is a kind of 
' Light^chafera,' large Fire-llitis, wLich peopln slick upon Epita, ajid 
illuiniitate tbe nays with at night. Persons of condition cau thus 
travel With a pleasant radiance, which they much admire. Great 
honour to the Fir«-fliea 1 But — 1" ' 

" Generations of itiorjkt^ys had been scared into good behaviour 
by the stories thi;ir elilera told thetu of Kaa, the night^thief, who 
could slip along the liranches as quietly as moss grows, and steal 
away the stiongest monkey that ever lived ; of old Kaa, who could 
make himself look so like a dead branch or a rotten stuuip that the 
wisest were deceived till the branch caught them, and then — " * 

By a suggestive style is meant a style that is suggestive 
to the person addressed. The assertion tliat " the fox 
looked out from the windows"^ of Balclutiia would not 
represent desolation to one who knew nothing ahout 
foxes. Byron's " Niobe of Nations " would tell nothing 
about Eome to one who had never heard the story of 
Niobe. The word "Athens" says much more to one 
man than could be learned by another from an epitoms 
of Grecian History, 

The success of a suggestive style depends upon the skil- 
ful selection of those particulars which bring the whole 
to mind inevitably and at once, A circumstance which, 
though trivial in itself, stands for other circumstances 
more important, may tell more than could be told by 
pages of detaiL 

'■ In his [Burke's] illustrations no less than in the body of hi? 
work, few things are more remarkable than his exquisite instinct 
of selection, — an instinct which seemB almost confined to the 
French and the English mind. It ia the polar opposite of t 
ii now sometimes called, by a false application of a mathematical 

' Carlyle : Heroes and Hero-wor^Iiip ; The tlero as Man of LeCten. 

* Rndjard Kipling: The Juogte IJDuki Kan's lli]ijtiug. 

* Quoted from OKsian by MaCthew Ariiuld iu Uix essay " On the Study 
of Celtic Literature." 
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tenn, exhaiittiveneai, — formerly much prnctisetl by the Germsns, 
anrt cniiBlsLing. to use the hnppy phrnse of QnldsiniLh, li 
manner of ' wriiing the suhject lo the dregs ;' snyiiig all that c 
be Euid on a givva subject, without considering how far it is to the 
purpose 1 and valuing facts because they are true, rather than be- 
cauHB ihey are slgDlficant." ' 

An apt quotation, at the same tiniG that it gives to a 
thought the weight of atithority and perhaps also tlie 
charm of association, suggests what many additional 
words wonld not fully expreee. Proverbs, aa Emerson 
says, "give ua 'pocket-editions of the most voluminouB 
triitliB."" 

A suggestive style ia of great valne in writings ad- 
dressed to the feelings or the imagination. Wordsworth's 
" trampling waves," for example, bring before U8 the sea 
in a storm; — 

"And tliia huge Caatle, atanding here sublime, 
I love to Bee tlie look with "-111011 it bpBvea, 
Cased in the urif€eling ornioiir of olJ lime, 
The lightning, the Serce wind, and tianipling waves. "* 

In the following passage the words " an awful rose of 
dawn" show the early morning in all its grandeur: — 

" 1 saw that every morning, far wiHifltawn 
Beyond the ilarkneas and the c!i.taract, 
Gorl made Himself ua awfnl rose of dawn. 



Browning at his best ia a master of tbe su^estive style, 
In " My Last Duchess," for example, how much ia told in 
a few linea ! Another example is : — 

' B.J. Payne: Introduction to Bnrke'a "Select Works." 
s Emerson ; Expression, The Atlantic Monthly. Novemher, 1860. 
> Wordsworth ; Elegiac SlaniaB, suggested by a Picture of Peele Caitla 
in a Storm. 

' Teanyson : The Vision of Sin. 
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"Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
AucI did he Atop and speak to yoal 
And did you speak to him agaiu ^ 
How strauge it seema, and uev I 

"But yoa were living before that, 
And you are liviug after, 
And the memory 1 slurtcd at — 
My Blartiog movoB your laughterl 

" I crossed a moor wilh a name of its own 

And a use in the world uu lioubt, 

Tet a hand 's-bread til of it chines alone 

'Mid the blank miles round ahout. 

"For there I picked np on the heather 
And tliere I put inside my breast 
A monltedfeathetjan eagle-feather — 
Well, I forget ibereat."! 

Akin to a suggestive style is tliat kind of writing which 
convinces the leader that the autlior knows and feela 
much more than he has expressed, — that, poroota 
instead of " letting himself go," he is holding f""™- 
himself back for fear that he may overstep the bounds of 
truth in substance or of temperance in language. 

A story told of the great orator, John Bright, will show 
how moderation in expression may indicate power held in 
reaerve. 

" He [John Bright] never spoke beyond his strength. The only 
effort — and thia sometimea produced an immense impression — 
vaa, not to give the most intense and energetic expreGsion to hia 
passion, but to restrain it. Howeyer tierce were his denunciations 
of a great injustice his audience felt that behind the terrible anoi 
fiery worda there were the fires of a fiercer wralh which he was 
struggling hard to subdue, This reserve, which was akin to tho 
•nsterity of his personal character, gave elevation to his speechea. 
He always retained hia aelf-command. . . . This restraint was not 
apparent merely, it was real. Ha was speaking in Birminghajn 
I Browi^i^: Memoiabilia, 
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just after the appearance of the famous ' Bath letter ' of Mr. 
Disraeli, iii Nvhich the Conservative leader said that for nearly five 
years Mr. Gladstone had 'harassed every trade, worried every pro- 
fession, aud assailed or menaced every class, ioatitution, and species 
of property in the country,' la his speech Mr. Bright referred to 
the Torie.s and to the letter of Mr. Disraeli iu the following words . 
'Without doubt, if they had beeu iu the Wilderness they would 
have cotiderniied the Teu Coinmaudineiits &a a, harassing; piece of 
legislation, though it does happen that we have the evidence of 
more than thiity centuries to the wisdom and usefulness of those 
commandments.' This was very effective. But the next morning 
I was travellijig with Mr. Bright, and he told me the form in which 
the passage had first occurred to him; it was positively fierce, 
not to say savage, ile added, ' 1 thought that 1 had better not 
put it so," and 1 agreed with him." ' 

Of this kind of force Mark Antony's speech in Shats- 
pere's " Julius Csesnr " aud Liiicoln's speech Rt Gettysburg 
are familiar examplea. Noteworthy for studious mod- 
eration are ttie words with which Webster began Ids 
appeal on behalf of Dartmouth College, — " It is, sir, as I 
have said, a small college, and yet there are those who 
love it,"^ — words that, delivered a3 Webster delivered 
them, strongly affected every one in the court-room, 
including Chief Justice Marshall and his associates on 
Che bauch. 

Other examples of the force of reserve are: — 

■' What, then, did the College do to justify our speaking of the 
(Var now? She sent a few gentlemen into the field, who died there 
becomingly. I linow of nothing more. The great forces which 
insured the North success would have been at work even if those 
men had been absent. Onr means of raising money and troops 
would not have been less, I dfire say. The great qualities of the 
race, too, would stiit have been there. The greatest qualities, after 

* It. W. Dale; Mr. Bright, The Contpmporary ReTiew, May, I88ft 
' Danial Webster; The Dartmouth CoUege Case, Marcb IC^ IBIS. 
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all, are tbose of a man, not those of a geiitleiiian, and neither North 
uor South ueeded colleges to learn them. And jet — and yet I 
think we all feel that to us at least the war would seem le:)» beau- 
tiful and inspiring if those few gentlemen had not died as they 
did. Look at yonder portrait ^ and yonder hust,> atid tell me if 
stories such as they commemorate do not add a glory to the bare 
fact tliat tiie strongest legions prevailed. So it has been since 
wars began. After history has done its best lo fix men's thoughts 
upon strategy and finance, their eyes have turned and rested on 
some single romantic figure, — some Sidney, some falkland, some 
Wolfe, some Montcalm, some Shaw. This is that little touch of 
the superfluous which is necessary. Necessary as art is necessary, 
and knowledge which serves uo mechanical end. Supetfiuous 
only as glory la superfluous, or a bit of red ribbon that a. man 
would die to win."" 

"We took two rails from a neighboring fence, and formed a 
bier by laying across some boards from the bottom of the boat. 
And thus we bore Zenobia homewaid. Six hours before, how 
beautiful 1 At midnight, what a horror I " ' 

"At the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to toll, and 
Thomas Newcome's hands outside the bed feebly beat time. And 
just as the last belt struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over his 
face, and he lifted up his head a little, and quickly said, ' Adsum 1 ' 
and fell back. It was the word we used at school, when names 
were called ; and lo, he, whose heart was as that of a little child, 
had answered to his name, and stood in the presence of The 
Master."* 

" Twenty years had passed since Joey ran down the brae to 
play. Jess, his mother, shook her staff fondly at him. A cart 
rumbled by, the driver nodding on the shaft. It rounded the 
corner and stopped suddenly, and then a woman screamed. A 
handful of men carried Joey's dead body to his mother, and that 
was the tragedy of Jess's life. 

' The portrait referred to is that of Colonel Robert Gould Shaw ; tha 
boat, that of Brigadier General Cliarles Russell l.nwell. 

' Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jnnior: Harvard College in the War ; Aa 
mirer to a toast at Harvard University Commencenieat, June 25, 1884. 

' Hawthomei The Blithedale Romance, chap, lutvii. 

* Thackenkft The Newcomea, chap. Ixxx. 
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" Twenty years ago, and Btill Jes 
beard that woman scream." ' 

" And the king was much moved, and went np to the chamber 
over the gate, and wept : and as he went, thus he said, O my boh 
Absalom, my son, my son Absalom I would God I had died for 
thee, Absalom, my son, my sou ! " ' 

In trying not to be prolix, one should beware of the 
opposite extreme, should avoid ellipses diEBcult to bridge, 
HiepUcad compression that takes the life out of language, 
taerttj. laborious conciseoess of every kind. These are 

the very faults into which a verbose writer is apt to fall ; 
for when such a writer, impatient of his slow progress, 
tries to get on faster, he usually succeeds in omitting, not 
what his readers know, but what he kaows best himself, 
aud thus sacrifices clearness to misplaced brevity. 

With a master of style, on the other hand, every word 
Dcbdiaihu fdds to the effect. Take a single example from 

■re cffectii'8. J^jjltj,,^ . 

"Prom mora 
To noon he fell, from nooD to dewy eve, 
A Eummer's day, and with the netting saa 
Dropt from the zenith, lilie a falljug star." * 

"What art," says Webster, "is mauifest in these few Une»l 
The object is to express great distance, and great velocity, neither 
of which is capable of very easy suggestion to the human mind. 
We are told that the angel fell a day, a long Bummer's day ; the 
day is broken into forenoon and afternoon, that the time may 
seem to he protracted. He does not reach the earth till sunset; 
and then, to represent the velocity, he 'drops,' one of the very 
best words in the language to signify sudden and rapid fall, mod 
then comes a simile, ' like a falling star.' " * 

* J, M. Barrie: A Window in Thrams, chap. vl. 

* 3 Samuel xviii. 33. 

■ Mlltnn: Paradise Lont, hook i. line 743. 

* Daniel Webster: Private Correspondence ; To Rev. Mr. Bruar, 

Kw. 10, isas. 
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SECTION III. 



In 80 far aB eabe is affected hy the number of words, 
it has more in common with clearness than with force; 
for it nsiially suffers from excessive conciseness ratlier 
than from rednndsncy. Authors noted for force — George 
Eliot, Browning, Emerson — leave gaps for their readers 
to anpply: those noted for easB^GoIdfitnith, Irving, 
Cardinal Newman — are copious rather than compact. 

Frotn the point of view of ease, the shortest word, sen- 
tence, or paragraph is not necessarily the best, "Languor 
is,"nodonbt, "the cause or the effect of most disorders;"' 
bat "it is silly to argue that we gain ground by shorten- 
ing on al! occasions tlie syllables of a sentence. Half a 
minnte, if indeed so much is requisite, is well spent in 
clearness, in fulness, and pleasurableness of expression, 
and in engaging the ear to carry a message to the under- 
standing,"' 

On the other hand, there is danger in mating ease the 
primary consideration in determining the nutnberof worda. 
So long as a writer spends his time "in engaging the ear to 

' Lundor: Conversalioii.", Third Seriee; Soiithej and Poraon. 

* Ibid. ; JoIiDson and ^orne (Toolie), Quintiliiin haa a senieace to the 
■ame elTcct: "quod iateilexerit, ut foitaase ubique, in nnnstions tamen 
praecipne media linec tenends sit via diaendi, 'quantum opus est et quan- 
lum !>nti» ent.' qiiniitnm opua eat aulem nun ita soIiitii accipi Tola, qimntum 
■d ii.dieanduni anlBcit. qnin non inornala debet esae brovitas, alioqiil ait 
indocta ; nam et fnlllt voluptaa, et miniia longa quae deleclanl Ticleiitiir, ul 
kmoenum ac molle iter, etiamai eat sputii amplloria, mioas fatigat quam 
durum aridmnquB conipeDdium." — lust. Orator, ir. ii. xlr. 
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carry a message to the understanding," to the heart, or to 
the imagination, he spends it well ; but if, by multiply- 
ing words, he obscurer the meaning of the " message," or 
weakens its force, he purchases ease at the cost of things 
far more important. 



ARBAliGEMEJTT. 

Sdocess in either spi^en or written discourse depends 
even less upon choice or number of words than upoc 
AEKAHGEMENT. In a theoretically perfect ar- Thoido»i 
raageraent, the order of the language would "^^Kenwint 
distinctly indicate the relative importance of each con- 
stituent part of the composition. Of such an arrange- 
ment no human language is susceptible ; but a writer 
should come as near to it as is permitted by the pecu- 
liarities of the language in which he writes. 



CLEARIfESS. 

Clearness requires that the words and the groups ot 
words which are near to one another in thought shall be 
near in expression, and that those which are separate in 
thought shall be separate in expression. A writer who 
conforms to this principle will give to each word the 
position that shows its relation to other words, and to 
each part of a sentence the position that shows its relation 
to other parts. 

Obscurity may be caused by an arrangement that puts 
a pronoun before the noun which it represents, pojiHon oi 
For example:— ^"""'^ 

** In adjusting his rate of wages for the future, the working man 
ihould realize that politics does sot enter iuto the matter." > 
^ ' American Dowspnper. 
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" He had just failed in securing a house there, and Coleridge's 
company was a great temptation to him, aa that of her sister was 
to hia wife." >■ 

Occasionally a pronoun may. without causing obscurity, 
be put before the noun which it represents : — 

. . . "illiterate writers, who seize and twist from ib purpose 
some form of speech which once served to convey' briefl; and com- 
pactly an unambiguous meaning." ^ 

In this sentence, it would he bard to chauge the position of 
"from i/j purpose " withoul causingobscurity or clumsiness; "its," 
moreover, comes so near to " some form of speech," that the reader 
catches the meaning at ouiie. 

Obscurity is caused by neglect of the rule that con- 
nectives of the class known to grammariana as "eorre- 
Poaiiioo of spondents " — such as not on.li/, but also ; either, 
BoH. or; neit/ier, nor ; both, and; an the one hand, 

on Ike other hand — should be so placed as to show what 
words they connect. For example ; — 

" Lotliair was unaffectedly gratified at not only receiving his 
friends at hia own castle, but under these circumstances of inti- 

" Tiiey were a family which not only had the art of accumulating 
wealth, but ot expending it with taste and generosity." * 

" This effeminate tone comes from the fact that the plays were 
written nol to please the common people but the dissolute court." * 

" I neither estimated myself highly nor lowly." ' 

. . . "he neilher attempted to excite anger, nor ridicule, nor 
admiration."' 

* Mta, nliphant; The Literary History of the Eighteenth and Nine- 
leenth Centuries, voL i, chap, viii, 

* J. H. Mill; A System of Lofjic, book iv. chap. v. sect, iii. Not in 
some editions. 

' Disraeli : Lothair, chap. x:;itix, 

* Ibid,: Eudymion, rhep xxxviii. * StQiienC'a theme. 

* J. S. Mill : Autobiugrapby, chap. i. 

* Lord Dalliiig and Bulwec : Sit Hubert Peel, part ii. sect ii. 
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Obscurity is caused by placing subordinate expressions 
where tbej do not show at once with wliat PnKinonoi 
words or groups of words they are connected. eiiif™iooB. 

In each of the following sentences an adverb is out of 
place : — 

" All criminals ore not guilty." ' 

" Whatever qualities he hiuiself, probably, had acquired witliout 
difficulty or special training, he seems to have suppoEed that I 
ought to acquire as easily."^ 

... "he recovered his liarquebnss without almost knowing what 

" He was about to go on, when he perceived, from her quivering 
eye and pallid cheek, that nothing lesi than imposture was in- 
tended."* 

" In painting and in sculpture it is now past disputing, that if 
we are destined to inferiority at all, it is an inferiority onlji to the 
Italians and the ancient Greeks ; an inferiority which, if it were 
even sure to be permanent, we share with all the other malicious 
nations around us." * 

In each of the following sentences a phrase or a clause 
is out of place : — 



e direction 



" A strong man's will tends to creat« a will in the si 

" The scale was turned in its favour by a speech which ranks 
among the masterpieces of Am.rican oratory /roin Fifher Ames-" * 

"Miss Meadowcroft searched the newspapers for tidings of the 
living John Jago in ihc privaci/ of her own roont."' 

" Although Madame Clermont had, as I knew, lost moat of the 
money which Shelley had left her in the Lumley'i Italian Opera 



' Student's theme. 

' J. S. Mill: Autobiography, chap. i. 

* Scott; Qaentia Durward, vol. i. chap. x. 

* Ibid.: Old Mortalit}', vol. ii, chap, ii, 

* De QDinCBj: Essay on Style. 

* Goldwin Smith : The Cnited Statei, rhap. iii. 

* WilUe Collins : The Dead Alive, chap. x. 
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House disaster, yet she had evidently etill sufficient to keep her in 
perfect cooifort, and even luxury." i 

" She wore a diamond pin tn her hair which waa bought in 

" Under such ciicurastancea, the poor woman, amid her cares, 
may be excused if she loolced back a little wistfully at Lucilla 
going home all curnfortable and independent and light-hearted, 
with no cares, nor anybody to go on at her, in her sealskin coat." * 

" And it was with this sense of certainty that she put on her 
bonnet and issued forth, though it snowed a little, and wa.s a very 
wintry day, un Mr. Asliburlon's behalf, to try her fortune in Grange 

" In a few momenta more, he was mounted on a fine powerful 
black horse, and followed by Sampson, on his road to London." * 

" Though they [the Lords] have been very far from a uniformly 
sagacious assembly, take them all in all, yet the English people are 
certainly very unlikely to decide iu favour of a constitutional revolu- 
tion which would have made the very hair of the American conscript 
fathers stand on end more than a century ago, at its utter folly and 
rashness." ' 

" Her slings and arrows, numerous as they were and outrageous, 
were directed against such petty objects, and the mischief was so 
quick in its aim and its operation, that, fell but not seen, it is 
scarcely possible to register the hits, or to describe the nature of 
the wounds."' 

" Forty years ago, there was assuredly no spot of ground, o<il o_f 
Palestine, in all the round world, on which, if you knew, even but a 
little, the true course of that world's history, you saw with so 
much joyful reverence the dawn of morning, as at the foot of the 
Tower of Giotto."' 

1 William Graham: Chnta with .lane Clermont. Tlie Niuetee^l^ 
Centnry, Novemher. 1893. p. 756. 

' American aewspaper. 

^ Mr.i nliphnnt: Miss MarjoribaokR, vol, ii, chap. xii. TauchniCi 
wJitioD. 

' Captain Mflirvat : The Children of the New Forest, chnp. mA 

* The [London] Spettalor, Jniie 23, 1894, p. S44 

• Miss EdgBworth: The Aljaentee, chap iii. 
' REiskia: UomingB in Florence ; The Shepherd's Tower. 
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"Mr. Collins and Charlotte appeared at the door; and the ca^ 
ri^e stopped at the small gate, which led by a short gravel wulk 
to the house, anddai the nod.i and smile) of the whole parly." ^ 

" Obliged to part with their eilects at the lowest prices, the Jews 
sadly departed, am W Ihe exeeraiions of the peopie, aud^ bearmt/ aieay 
little but their destitute teiees and children, from the scenes of their 
birth and infancy." ■ 

" The farce had now tamed to tragedy which found awift com- 
pletion in the total destructioa of the colonists, who were massa- 
cred by the friends of the dead cliief jvhile at work in the afield." * 

" I . . . found it [the manuscript of " Waverley "] again by mere 
accident among other waste papers in aa old cabinet, the drawers 
of which I was rummaging, in order to accommodate a friend with 
Bonie fishing tackle, a/ier it had been minlaid for aeoeral yeart." * 

..." this was what the middle-aged married woman felt who 
had. aa mnij he said, tico men to carry on her nhaulders, aa she went 
anxiously down Grange Lane to conciliate Mrs. Centum, wrap- 
ping her shawl about her, and feeling the light auow melt beneath 
her feet, and the cold and discomfort go to her heart." ' 

In each of the following sentences a phrase or a clause 
has what is called a " squinting " constiuction, that is, it 
looks two ways; — 

" The smooth monotony of the leading religious topioH, as man- 
aged by the French orators, vtidei- the treatment of Jeremy Taylor, 
receives at each turn of the sentence a new flexure,"' 

"They attire themaelrea accordingly tor what they may expect, 
and except for any native nobility in their air, in ihpir henry bona 
and leiisSile ihooiing auila, are scarcely to be distinguished from tha 
keepers in attendance." ■ 

1 Miss Aosteo: Pride ami Prejudice, vol, i. chap, xxviii. 

» See pages 1.19, HO. 

' Henry H. Milman : Tte History of the Jews, vol. iii. book xxiv. 

* Scott r Waverley, vol. li. chap, xliii. 

' Mrs. Oliphant: Miss Marjoribauks, vol, ii, chap, xii, Tftucboiti 
edition. 

' De Qnincey: Essay on Rhetoric 

• The PaU Mall Badget (1S79]. 
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. . . "he then departed, lo tnaks himself alill more interesting, in 
the midst of a heavy rain." ^ 

" Owen, hovering betwixt his respect for his patron, and his love 
for the youth he had dandled on his knee in cliildbood, like Ike tim- 
orous, yet anxioim ally of an ineaded nation, endeavoured at every 
hluader I made to explam ni; iio-meniiing." ' 

" The young mind, to which growth is as natural as it ia to the 
yonng body, if it has any of that irrepressible, uneonseiaua dasticily, 
lufticA is the main characteristic of its dieine remoteness from age, will 
never acquiesce in a limitation il sees." ■ 

Each of the following sentences is so badly constructed 
that a mere change in the position of a phrase or a clause 
will not remove the obscurity; to cure the difficulty the 
sentence must be recast: — 

" Except in dealing with foreign policy. Lord Beaconafield has ot 
all otlier subjects most thoroughly inatttered the luanagemeat of a 
party and the conduct of Parliamentary business."* 

"The vaf>;ue and unsettled auspicious which uncertainty had 
produced of what Mr. Darcy might have been doing to forward 
her sister's match which she had feared to encourage, as an exer- 
tion of goodness too great to be probable, and at the same time 
dreaded to be just, from the pain of obUgation, were proved beyond 
their greatest extent to be true 1 " ' 

" Perhaps at some future time I may be inchned to give some of 
these dialogues to the world ; tor if she did not note them down at 
the time, I certainly did so as they came from her lips on retom- 
ing each evening to my own abode, with the words fresh in my 
memory, and showed her the following day what I had written." • 

"There was not a soul to be seen in Grange Lane at that mo- 
ment in the snow, which came on faster and faster, bat one ot 

1 Miss Austen: Sense and Sensibility, vol. i, chap. Ix. 
I Scott: Rob Roj, vol. i. chap. i. 

• E. F. Benson ; The Rubicon, book ii. chap, iv, 

• The Saturday Rbtibw, Ang. 16, 1879, p, 191. 

* Mis3 AuBteo ; Pride and Prejndice, vol. ii. chap. xix. 

* William Graham : Chats with Jane Clermoat. The Nineteenth Cei^ 
tmy, November, 1893, p. 763. 
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Mr. Wentworth's (who at that time was new in St. Roqae'a) grey 
sisters, and another lady who wils coming down, as quickly as 
Looilla was going up, by the long line of garden- walls." ' 

"Obaerre," says Blair, " the arrangement of the following sen- 
tence in Lord Shaftesbury's -Ydvice to an Author. He is speaking 
of modern poete, as compared with the ancient: ' If, whilst they 
profess only " to pleiise, they secretly advise, and give instruction, 
they may now, pertiapa, as well as formei'ly, be esteemed, with 
justice, the best and most honourable among authors.' This is a 
well constructed flentence. It contains a great many oircumstauces 
and adverbs, necessary to qualify the cleaning ; onli/, aecretly, at 
well, perhaps, noio, with jastke, forjasrly ; yet these are placed with 
so much art, as neither to enibiirrass, nor° weaken the sentence; 
while that which is the capital object in it, \\z., ' Poets being 
justly esteemed the best and most honoui-able among authors,' 
comes out in the conclusion clear and detached, and possesses its 
proper place. See, now, what would have been the effect of a dif. 
ferent arrangement. Suppose him to have placed the members of 
the sentence thus : ' If, whilst they profess to please only, they 
advise and give instruction secretly, they may be esteemed the 
best and most honourable among authors, with justice, perhaps, 
now, as well as formerly.' Here we have precisely the same words 
and the same sense ; but, by means of the circumstances being so 
intermingled as to clog the capital wonts, the whole becomes per- 
plexed, without grace, and without strength." * 

The effect of putting subordinate words in obscure posi- 
tions is to leave important words where they are " clear 
and disentangled from any other words that would clog 
them,"* — a great advantage to clearness; for words so 
placed hold the attention. The advantage to force ia still 
greater. 

* Mrs. Otiphant^ Miss MBrjoTi)>ai]ks, vol, ii. chap, xii Taitchniti 
e-iitioD. 

" Is this, all things considered, the best plate for mlyf 

* Is a word waatlnQ; here f 

* Blaii : Lectures oa Rhetoric, lect. xii. 
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FoncB requires that the most important word or worda 
in a sentence — the " capital " words, as Blair calls them — 
importmt shall he put where they will make the strong- 
phicic piMiM. eat impression. That place will usually he 
either at the beginning or at the end. On this point no 
rules can be given; for the question is affected by many 
considerations, — considerations drawn from the charac- 
ter of the sentence in hand, from its relations with other 
sentences in the paragraph, from the nature of the subject- 
matter, and from the capacity of the persons addressed. 

The application of the general principle which requires 
that important words shall he put in emphatic places is, 
Limintion OQ moreover, restricted by a grammatical Hmita- 
uruic«ueiit. tiou upou the English arrangement as com- 
pared with the Latin. In a language like the Latin, in 
which the subject and the object of the verb are readily 
distinguished by their terminations, their relative posi- 
tions may be changed at will ; but in languages in which 
the subject and the object are, for the most part, the same 
in form, the order is always an important and sometimes 
a necessary means of distinguishing them. 

In Latin, it is possible to arrange in six different ways, 
each with a meaning of its own, the three words signify- 
ing that Nero killed Agrippina: Nero interfecit Agrip- 
pinam ; Agrippinam interfecit Nero; Nero Ai/rippinam 
interfecit; Agrippinam Nero interfecit; interfecit Nero 
Agrippinam; interfecit Agrippinam Nero. In English, 
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the only way in which these differences of meaning can be 
expressed is by a circumlocution. Thus we may fix atten- 
tion upon the murderer by saying, " It was Nero who killed 
Agrippina : " in this sentence, the words " it was " are like 
a hand pointing to Nero. Again, we may fix attention on 
the person murdered by saying, " It was Agrippina whom 
Nero killed : " in this seutence, the hand points to Agrip- 
pina. Again, we may fix attention on the murder by 
saying, " For Nero's crime against Agrippina the only 
word is murder." 

A simple illustration like that just given is sufficient 
to show that the usual English order — subject first, then 
verb, then object — is not necessarily the nat- Theumai 
ural or the logical order. In many cases, no wnysumbsat 
doubt, it is natural to put the grammatical subject first; 
but in other cases it ia equally natural to begin with the 
predicate or with a part of the predicate. The homely 
proverb, " Nearest the heart, nearest the mouth," dictates 
the arrangement of many sentences, whether in speech or 
in writing. For example ; — 

"Now 13 jour time." ''Such a shnw I uever saw before." 
" W!iat a gnnd ride we had 1 " " Hmn glad I am to see you I " " Up 
he jumped." " Down dropped the thermometer." " There gnen the 
expresal " ''Nol nnce wnii he defeated." ■' l.asl of nil marched the 
Seventh Regiment." " Eim they did n't care Cor," "Go he shall." 

Between these examples from every-day conTersation and the 
following from good authora, there is, as regards arrangement, no 
appreciable difference r — 

" He had come there to speak to her, and speak to her he 
would." • 

" Her plan was to eet the people by the ears talking, if talk they 
would."' 

" Her it was hia custom to visit early in the afternoon." • 

' Anthony Trollope : Framley Parsonage, vol. i. chap. xtI. Tandt 
nitz eclltioa. ' Ibid., chap. xvii. * Ibid., tdI, ii. chap, zt 
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" Him Heaven had kneaded of much more potent stuff." ' 
" hom Gann and hU family lived q/ler their stroke of mii/orlune, 
I know not"' 

" On the wire mindovMind of the parlour totu writUn, in large 
characters, the word Office-, and here it was that Gann'e aerrices 
came into play,"' 

" Since I was man. 
Such J*ee(a offre, suei barsH of horrid thtmder, 
Such ip'oarta of Touring wind and rain, I nevBr 
Remember to have lieacd."' 
"NotB it the winter o[ our discontent 
Made gluriotu EDmmer bj this snu of York."* 

"Not in the legion* 
Of horrid heU can come a devil more damo'd 
In evils to top Macbeth." ' 
" So spake the apostate Angel, though in piun."* 
" Before the gaiet there lal 
On either tide a, formidabls Shape."' 
" Me only crael immortality 
Conauinefl," * 
" So died Earl Doorm by hlra he coonled dead."* 
" Bound for the EaU. I am sure uoj he." "> 
" Ftash'd all their sabres hare." " 
" Old bartt all with one accord."'* 



F These examples show aqme of the ways in which the nanal Eng- 

I lish order may be departed tram without transgreBsiiig the rules of 

I the language. Moat of them illustrate the fact that the emphatio 

I position in a sentence may be at the beginning. 

I 



I Carl}'Ie : History of Frederick the Great, hook I. chap. B. 

* Thackeray : A Shabby Genteel Story, chap. I. 
■ Shakapere: King Lear, act iii. scene ii. 

* Ihid. : Richard HI., act i. scene \. 
' Ibid.: Macbeth, act iv. scene iii. 

* Milton ; Paradise Lost, book 1. Tiue 126. "> Thid., hook ft. line 646 
> Tennyaou : Tithoana. * Ibid. ; Gemint and Knid 

» Ibid. : Manii. » Ibid. ; The Charge o{ the Light Brigade 

H Browning : HervS Kiel. 
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The fault of beginning a sentence with an expression 
which should occupy a subordinate position is frequently 
committed by inexperienced writers, and some- waub^fa- 
tlmea by writers of experience. ""^ 

"I think the delight that many people take in this game is ajt 
iDdication that the bloodthiraty sportiiig-inatirct of oiir lloniaii 
ancestors ia not killed, but only restrained by centuries of law, 
and by a sense of obligatiion to our fellow-meu." ' 

In this sentence, the unimportant words "I think" bold too 
prominent a position. A better arrangement is, " The delight 
that many people take in this game is, I think, an iudication," ete. 
By this arrangement the important words are made prominent and 
the unimportant sink into a secondary position. 

" It is not probable, judging from all Asiatic history, that Abbas 
H. will content hiraaeH loug merely with being sulky."" 

In this sentence, the words " it is not probable " are of least 
importance. " Judging from aU Asiatio history " should begin the 
Bentence. 

Objectionable as weak beginnings are, weak endings are 
worse. In order to make an easy transition from what 
precedes, or to prepare the reader for what is 
to follow, it may be necessary to begin a sen- '" **" 

tence with an unimportant expression; but it ia seldom 
necessary to end one ineffectively. It may be desirable 
to lead up from a weak beginning ; but it is rarely if ever 
desirable — in serious composition, at least — to lead down 
to a weak ending. 

"Marshal Canrobert denies the report that ha is about to pub- 
lish his memoirs, much to the satisfaction of some people."* 

In this sentence, the unimportant words "much to the satisfac- 
tion of some people" make a weak ending. A more forcible ar- 
rangement is, "Much to the satisfaction of some people. Marshal 

' Student's theme. 

* The ILondonl Spectator, Fab. 10, 1894, p. 181, 

* American newspaper. 
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Canrobert deniea the report that he is about to publish hia me- 
moirs,'' — an arrangement which places unimportaut words at the 
beginDiog of the senteuce in order to bring the importaut words to 
the end. 

In each of the following examples, the italicized words 
should end the sentence : — 

" He would offer it to him gently or pve it to him little by 
little; but he could never be guitly of r-adeness for a moment." ^ 

"The Queen of tlie Ansarey listened lakh deep and ay'uaied atlen- 
lion to Tancred." * 

" The 1 udian view, that it would be possible to attack Russia at 
Herat, is one which ueias lo me ai'dl less tenable, even supposing that 
the Afghan tribes were friendly and anxious to provide ua with 
supplies." * 

In each of the following examples, changes in phraseol- 
ogy are necessary in order to bring the italicized words to 
the end of the sentence : — 

" Now and then a roar from an inner room announces that the 
lionn and tigers are there if no one else is." * 

" There can be no doubt that aw lran.'porl in India is ttill defecttn, 
although immense progress has been made since Sir Frederick 
Roberts has held command and been assisted in this matter by 
his late Quartermaster-General and by General Cheaney."* 

" Upon inspecting this paper, Colonel Mannering instantly ad- 
mitted it was his own composition, and afforded the strongest and 
most satisfactory evidence, that (he ponsefsur of it muni neeessaril]/ 
be the yauiig heir of Ellanqnwan, by avowing his having first appeared 
in that country in the character of an astrologer." • 

Force, as well as clearness, may often he gained by 
ANTITHESIS,' — the setting over against each other of 

' Stndent's thems, 

* Dismeli: Tancred, bool ri. chap. iii. 

' Sir Charlea W. Dilke : Pcohlems of Greater BriUin, part iv. chap. L 

* American magazine. ' British periodical. 

* Scott: Gnv Mannering, vol, ii. chap, xxvii. 
' From irmli^iii, set opposite. 
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contrasted or opposed ideas expressed in language that 
briugs out the contrast most forcibly, word correspond- 
iug to word, clause to clause, constructiou to 

- n.1 ■ - 1 ■ 1 AnMtheili. 

construction, ihe principle is the same as 
that which makes a white object appear whiter and a 
black one blacker if the two are placed side by side. For 
example ; — 

" Measures, not men." " Worda are the counlera ol loi'se men, and 
the money of fooU." ' " When reason is ngainsl a man, he will he 
against reason." ' "I do not Hee to eat, but eat to liee."^ "Party 
IS the madness of many, for the gain of a few."* "A proverb is tie 
wisdom of mani/ and the wit ol one." 

" Here lies oar good Edmand,' wboM genins waa snch. 
We scarcely cau iTuise it or blame il too macli; 
Who, bora fur the universe, narrow'd his raiad, 
And to parlf/ gave np what waa meant for mankind," ' 

Examples of effective antithesis are given in the follow- 
ing passages: — 

"Wherein I suffer trouble, as an evil doer, even unto bonds; 
bot the word of God is not bound."^ 

" * He says I don't uuderatand my time. I understand it cer- 
tainly better than he, who can neither abolish himself as a nuisance 
nor maintain himself as an institution.' " ' 

" They work to pass, not to know ; and outraged Science takes 
her revenge. They do pass, and they don't know." ' 

" A man in the right relies easily on his rectitude, and therefore 
goea about unarmed. His very strength is his weakness. A man 
in the wrong knows that he muat look to his weapons ; his very 

> Thomas Hobbea. 

• Edera oportet ut vivas, non vivere ul edas. — Cicero : Ad ITorBiiEium. 

* Pope; Thonglits on Varioas SuhjecM. < Etimuiid BurliB, 

' Goldaraith : Retaliation. This poem is full of antitlioses. See also 
Pope and Dryden (passim). 

• 9 Timothy ii. 9. 

' Henry James ; The Portrait of a Lady, chap. viii. 

* Huxley: Science aad Culcoie) Univeraitiea Actual and Ideal 
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weakness is his strength. The one is never prepared for combat, 
the other is always ready. Therefore it is that in this world the 
man that is in tliu wrong almoat invariably conquers the man that 
is in the right, and invariably despises him." ' 

"But alter every allowance, it will remain that members of the 
government which preceded the administration opened the gates 
to treason, and he closed them; that wheu he went to Washington 
the ground on which he trod shook under his feet, and he left the 
republic on a solid foundation ; that traitors had seized public 
forta and arsenal.i, and he recovered them for the United States, 
to whom they belonged ; that the Capital which he found the 
abode of slaves, is now only* the home of the free; that the 
boundless public domain which was grasped at, and, in a great 
measure, held for the diiiusioo of slavery, is now irrevocably 
devoted to freedom."' 

"A debt of $000,000,000 now is a less sura per head than was 
the debt of our Revolution when we came out of that struggle, 
and the money value in the country bears even a greater propor- 
tion to what it was then than does the population. Surely each 
man has as strong a motive now to preserve our liberties as each 
had then to establish them, 

"Aright result at this time will be worth more to the world 
than ten times the men and ten times the money." • 

Burke makes frequent and effective use of antithesis. 
For example : — 

"The question with me is, not whether you have a right to 
render your people miserable ; but whether it is not your interest 
to make them happy. It is not what a lawyer tells me I may do ; 
but what humanity, reason, and justice tell me I ought to do. Is a 
politic act the worse for being a generous one? Is no concession 
proper, but that which is made from your want of right to keep 
what you grant? . . . 

' Anthony Trollope: Barchester Towers, vol. ii. rhap. x. Tauchniti 
edition. 

^ See page 179. 

' George Bancroft. Quoted in "Ahrahnm Lincoln's Pen and Voica" 
{edited by G. M. Van Buren) ; Preface. 

* Abraham Lincolni First Message to Congress, July 4, 1861. 
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" Compare the two. This I offer to give youisplaio and simple; 
the other full of perpleied and intricate mazes. This is mild ; that 
harsh. This is found b; experience effectual for its purposes ; the 
other is a new project. This ia universal ; the other calculated for 
certain colonies only. This is immediate in its conciliatory opera- 
tion ; the other remote, contingent, full of hazard. Mine is what 
becomes the dignity of a ruling people ; gratuitous, unconditional, 
and not held out as matfer of bargain and sale. . , . 

..." a great empire and little minds go ill together . . . our an- 
cestors have turned a savage ivilderiiess into a glorious empire ; and 
have made the most estensive and the only honourable conquests; 
not by destroying, but by promoting, the wealth, the number, the 
happiness, of the human race." ' 

Burke's antitheses are peculiarly valuable aa examples, 
because they are real antitheses corresponding to a real 
opposition of ideas, and also because they are not so 
frequent or so protracted aa to become monotonous, — 
excellences which cannot be fully appreciated without a 
thorough study of one of Burke's speeches as a whole. 

In striking contrast with this great writer's temperata 
nse of antithesis are the excesses into which Dr. Johnson, 
Gibbon, Junius, and Macaulay fall. Some- Eieesw>iB 
times these authors perplex or mislead their nntitbeiis, 
readers by throwing simple sentences into an antithetical 
form " by the addition of clauses, which add little or noth- 
ing to the sense ; and which have been compared to the 
false handles and keyholes with wliich furniture is deco- 
rated, that serve no other purpose than to corrfspond to 
the Teal ojws."" Sometimes these authors weary thcit 
readers by so frequent a use of antithesis as to give to the 
composition an artificial air ; they seem to pay more at- 
tention to manner than to matter ; they stimulate till 
stimulants lose their power. Such excessive use of an- 
' Barko; Speech ou Conciliation with America. 
* Whal«ly : Elements of Rhetoric, part iii. chap. ii. sect zir. 
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tithesis leads to esaggeratioD. The most striking con- 
trasts are between extremes ; but the truth rarely lies at 
either extreme. 




Besides employing "unnecessary antithesis to express very sim- 
ple propositions," "Macaulay," aays Minto, "lias a tendency to 
make slight sacrifloes of truth to antithesis. The chapter on the 
state of society in 1885 has been convicted of many exaggerated 
statements by less dazzling antiquarians. In liis nuniei 
parisons between different men, he unquestionably tampers with 
the realities for the sake of enhancing the eifect. He exaggerates 
the melancholy of Dante's character on the one hand, aiid the 
cheerfulness of Jlilton's on the other; he puts too strongly the 
purely illustrative character of Dante's similes in oontradistiuction 
to the pui-ely poetic or ornamental character of Milton's. So he 
probably overstates the shallowness and flippancy of Montesquieu, to 
heiLjhten by coutraat the solidity and statelinesa of MachiareUi." ' 

Force, as well as clearness, favors the arrangement of 
words and clauses in an ascending series, called a 
CLIMAX,* the general coming before the spe- 
cific, the negative (usually) before the posi- 
tive, the less important before the more important, the 
less interesting before tbe more interesting. "As imme- 
diately after looking at the sun we cannot perceive the 
light of a fire, while ^ by looking at the fire first and the 
sun afterwards we can perceive both ; so, after receiving 
a brilliant, or weighty, or terrible thought, we cannot 
appreciate a less brilliant, less weighty, or less terrible 
one, while,^ by reversing the order, we can appreciate 
each," * 

The climax possesses two principal merits : it prevents 
raental fatigue by continually increasing the pleasure of 

' William Minto : A Manus] of English Prose Literature, part i, chap, ii 
" Prom xM^ai. a ladder or stainasa. ' See page 89. 

* Ueibert Spencer; The FliiluBU)ihj of St^le. 
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mental exertion ; and it supplies means of measuring the 
value of the final assertion, as the lower Alps help the 
eye to measure the heiyht of Mont Blanc. There are 
no better examples of climax than the hackneyed ones 
from Cicero: — 

"He is gone, he has left us, he haa escaped, he has broken 

" To put a Roman citizeu in chains is a misdeed ; to scourge 
him is a oiime ; to kill him is almost parricide ; to cradfy him — 
what shall I say? for so nefarious an act there 19 no word."* 

Another example may be taken from Demosthenes : — 
" Nor did I make a speech without making a motion, nor make 
a motion without undertaking; the embassy, nor undertake the em- 
bassy without prevailing on the Thebans." ' 

The following examples are less striking than those 
from Cicero and Demosthenes, but they more accurately 
represent the climax as used in modern writing : — 

" Tour children do not grow faster from infancy to manhood, 
than they [the American colonists] spread from families to com- 
munities, and from villages to nations." * 

" It is the spirit of the English constitution, which, intnued 
through the mighty mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, 
vivifies, every part of the empire, even down to the minutest 
member," * 

' Abiit, excoaaiC, evosit, erapit. — Cii^ro: Orationes in Catilinam, ii. i. 

' Faciniu est vincice civem Romannm, scelaii Ferl*pare, prnpe parri- 
cidium aecAre : qnid dicsm ia cruMm tollere ' verlia satis digno tarn ne- 
fikrin res appellari nullo modo pgteat. — Ibid. : Oiationea in Verrem, ii. r, 
Jxvi. 

' iiiriwatnnriirrur il -wiinai/ «i oilS.i'it tlirSnToi Ivnvrioi' oiSiv bJk 
ilwoi' liiv TaSra, dun typa^ia Si. oiS* ffpaia n'tv. oO« i-wptuBtwrii 8f, ait' 
irp'B&fvira i^ls, aiiK (Tiiira ii e>jfln(oi;i, — DemnBl.henes t nEPI TOT ST& 
*ANOT, § 1 79. 

* Bnrke: Speech on Conciliation with America. 

* Itiid. The force of chii lentence is increased by the on^swon of andi 
me page 1 S9, 
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" Events which shortsighted politicians ascribed to eatthl; 
cansea, had been ordained on his [the Pnritan'a] account. For hia 
sake empires had risen, and flourished, and decayed. For his sake 
the Almighty had proclaimed hia will by the pen of the Evangeliat^ 
and the harp of the prophet. He had been wrested by no common 
deliverer from the grasp of no common toe. lie had been ran- 
Bomed by the sweat of no vulgar agony, by the blood of no earthly 
sacrifice. It was for him that the sun had been darkened, that the 
rocks had been rent, that the dead hod risen, that all nature had 
shuddered at the suHeringa of her expiring God I " ' 

" A character has been drawn of a very eminent citizen of Mas- 
sachusetts, of the last age, which, though I think it does not entirely 
belong to him, yet very well describes a certain class of public mea. 
It WB3 said of this distinguished son of MassachuEetts, that in 
matters of politics and government he cherished the most kind 
and benevolent feelings towards the whole earth. He earnestly 
desired to see all nations well governed; and to bring about this 
happy result, he wished that the United States might govern the 
rest of the world; that Maasachusetta might govern the United 
States; that Bcston might govern Massachusetts; and as for him- 
self, his own humble ambition would be satisfied by governing the 
little town of Boston."^ 

The value of the climax is further shown by tbe 
Anii-cUnui. absunl effect of the anti-climax: — 

An obituary notice, after enumerating the virtues of the de- 
ceased, ended with praise of his handwriting. 

" What pen can describe the tears, the lamentations, the agoniea, 
the animated remonstrances of the unfortunate prisonersl " 

"Langtiage . . . can inform them [words] with the spiritual 
philosophy of the Pauline epistles, the living thunder of a Demos- 
thenes, or the material picture.'iqueneaB of a Russell," ' 

" When I was at Milan I saw a book newly published, that waa 
dedicated to the present head of the Borromean family, and enti- 

> Macaulaj: Essays; Milton. This is an [Dstancs of skilful repetitioD ; 
■oe pages l.'iO-l.'iS. 

' Doniet Webster: Speech at Nihio's SaJoon, New York, March I!^ 

ias7. 

* Matah : Lectures on the English Language, lect. x 
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tied ' A DiBoourse on the Humilily of Jesus Christ, and of St. 
Charles Borromfie.' " ' 

" ' [The Church] could not be in danger aa long as we enjoyed 
the light of the Gospel and our excellent constitution.' " ' * 

"Both Jived at a tinie when England was beginning to feel the 
force of the principles of civil liberty, when the throne was aasuni. 
ing prerogatives which the people were unwilling to bear, and when 
resistance at home to these encroachments was felt to be a duty tn 
God and to one's self." * 

The famous utterance of President Garfield, "God reigns, and 
the government at Washington still lives," seems like an anti' 
climftx; but it maybe defended on the ground that the specific 
fact that the nation still lived was at the moment more interesting 
than the general truth that God reigns, or on the ground that the 
meaning is, "God reigns, and therefore the nation has not been 
destroyed." 

The anti-climax may be effective in the service of wit 
or humor : — 

"I have left at your house my heart and my tooth-brush."* 

"We cannot espect to be loved by a relative whom we have 
knocked into an illuminated pond, and whose coat-tails, pant-a- 
loons, nether limhs, and best feelings we have lacerated with ill- 
treatment and broken glass." ' 

"When George the Fourth waa still reigning over the privacies 
of Windsor, when the Duke of Wellington was Prime Minister, 
and Mr. Vincy waa mayor of the old corporation in Middlemarch, 
Mrs. Casaubon, born Dorothea Brooke, had taken her wedding 
journey to Rome." ' 

" He [Dr. Ezra Ripley] had to encounter great difficulties, bnt, 
through a kind providence and the patron^e of Dr. Forbes, he 
entered Harvard University, July, 1772." ' 

■ Addison : Remarks on Italy ; Pavia, MiIdd, &c. 

* Bishop ot Peterborongh : Quoted in McCarthy's " History of tha 
Four Georges," voL i. chap. k. 

' American newspaper. ' Letter from a jonng tnan to his hosteas. 

' Thackeray : The Adventures ot Philip, chaji. sxxvi. 

* George Eliot: Middlemarch, book ii. chap. xix. 

* Emsnon : Loctnies and Biographical Sketches ; Eira Kiplef , D. D, 
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Tbe question whether a simile should precede or Col- 
low the literal assertion which it explains or enforces 
Pmitioaot ^^ ^^^^ dlscussnd at length by Mr, Herbert 
'^"- Spencer in his ■' Philosophy of Style." Mr. 

Spencer maintains that the simile should, as a rule, come 
before the literal assertion; but an examination of the 
practice of authors whose writings abound in similes will 
show that his conclusion is without warrant. The beat 
order in every case is that which combines clearness with 
force. Where there is uo question of clearness, the order 
should be the order of force — the order of climax. Hence 
the propriety of the arrangement in tbe following Knes : 

" I Bee the f ature stretch 
All dark and barren as a rainy eea." ' 
Here it is evident that the general word " stretch " is made 
Bpeoiflo by the words which follow it. 

t " Tbeuce up he flew, and on the tree of Life 



Sat hke i 

"Bat to her heart, her heart was solnWe, 
Paining with eloquence tier balmv side; 
Ab though a tongueleBS nightingale should swell 
Her throat iu vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her delL"* 
"Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou sptiugest 
Like a tloud of fire." * 
In each of these esamples, the forcible order is that which plac 
the Biniile after the literal a-saertion. 

"As wreath of snow, on monntain-hreaat, 
Slides from the rock that gave it rEst, 
Poor Ellpn gliiJed from her Btaf, 
And at the Monarch's feet she lav.*'* 

' Quoted by Mr. Spenror from Alexander Smith's "Life Drama." 
' Milton: Paradise Lost, book iv. line 194. 

• Kenta; The Eve of St. Agnea. • Shelley: To a Skylark. 

* Bcolt : The Lady of tbe l^ke, caoui vL stanaa xxvii. 
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If the first two lines of this stanza were placed after the third 
line, they would obstruct the narrative ; for, the niameat the reader 
knows that Ellen has " glided froin her 8tu,y," his iuteresb is not in 
the maimer of her doing so but in what is tc follow. 
" Like a star of heaven, 
Id tlie broad liaylight 
Thou art uimeeu, hnc j'oC I hear thj' shrill delight,"' 
"da vapuura breathed from duugeutis culd 
Stride pleadore dead, 
So sadneM comes from out tho raoold 
Where Bucua is laid," ^ 
In each of these examples, the forcible order is that which placaa 
the literal assertion after the simile. 

The following sentence is an example of ineffective order: — 
" h was like some vuion of a guiding, succouring npirit, as she 
moved on, slowly gliding in her white draperies."* 

In this sentence, '• as she moved on, slowly gliding in her white 
draperies " should come before the simiie, both because it prepares 
the mind for the simile and because it is less important. 

Frequently a figure of speech serves partly to explain 
and partly to enforce the meaning. In such cases, a 
skilful writer places it at that point in the sentence 
where it serves both purposes. For example : — 

" This has caused such powerful invasions of bank paper, like 
sodden and succeeding flights of birds of prey and passage, and 
the rapid disappearance of specie at its approach.''* 

" An author's pen, like children's legu, improves by exercise," • 
" "T in thine, O GleonUin 1 wboHe bride ?hall awnit. 
Like a lova-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate." • 

> Shelley; ToaSkjlarh. 

* Wordsworth : At the Grave of Bums. 

* Charlotte M. Tonga: The Heir of RadclyfEa, vol, il, cha 
"nwchniti edition. 

• Daniel WehstBr^ Speech nt Madison, IndEana, Jnue I, 1837. 

• Coleridge: The Friend, vol. i. esKiy iii. 
" Thomas Campbell : Loehial's Warniog. 



In each of these passages, the simile ia so placed as to bring out 
the meaning more forcibly, as well as more clearly, than if placed 
eithei' at the beginning or at the end. 
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In the arrangement, as well aa in the choice and the 
number, of words in a sentence, attention should be paid 
not only to clearness and force, but also to ease. With 
a view to ease, a skilful writer so places words, phrases, 
and clauses that there is no jar or interruption, and no 
false emphasis. In this matter it is impossible to pre- 
scribe rules that will be of much service to the student 
of composition ; but he may get a little help from a few 
general suggestions accompanied by examples that point 
out some of the obstacles to the attainment of ease and 
some of the ways in which they may be overcome. 

Ease prohibits an arrangement that throws the empha- 
sis on, and thus causes a suspension of the sense at, a 
Fiiugiii- particle or other unimportant word (as in tins 
'■'"'*■ sentence). Such an arrangement is hostile to 

clearness, for it obliges the mind to halt at the very points 
which it would naturally hurry over; it is also hostile 
to force, for it emphasizes words that do not " deserve 
distinction"^ at the expense of those that do. Examples 
of this fault are :^ 

" I hare often spoken to you upon matters kindred to, or, at any 
rate, not distantly connected with, my subject for this Easter." ■ 

' ThiH happy phrase Is Professor Rarrett Wendell's. See "English 
CompositvoQ," pages 102, 103. 

> Helps: Social Pressure, chap. iii. 
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, . . "the two youths had heen long engaged to driye with, and 
keep tlie birthday of, Mr. CorDeliua O'Shane, the king of the Black 
lalanda " ' 

"H asqudadi pattered and made a, fool of, just as 
though aih w tha /, he had been a constant enemy 

instead fa ta t fn d 

"Vth hram ad respoadenoe of Sir Robert Peel are 
publi h d a dta 1 t believed, will take place which will 

furnish a f h illust t d / if it does not throw new light on 
the characters, of the two eminent men concerned. " * 

"Eighty-five years ago to-day the sun ahone on and the wintry 
winds sang to a gray old house beside a bleak hillside in Haverhill 

" Jhe loas of bo important an aid to the intelligent and living 
apprehension of a truth, aa is aSorded by the necessity of esplaio- 
ing it to, or defending it against, opponents, though not sufficient 
to outweigh, is no trifling drawback _frDm, the benefit of ita univer- 
Bal recognition."' 

The question whether the last word in a sentence should 
be a particle or a longer and more important Howtoend* 
word is usually a question of ease. wnwncB. 

We may write : (1) " These were the authorities which 
he referred to or commented upon," or (2) "These were 
the authorities to which he referred or upon which he 
commented;" (1) "Mr. Mill was, I believe, the first 
who distinctly characterized the ambiguity, and pointed 
out how many errors in the received systems of philos- 
ophy it has had to answer for,"* or (2) "for bow many 
errors ... it has had to answer;" (1) "It is a fun- 

' Miss Edgeworth ; Orinond, chap, i 

^ AalhoQj Trollope ; Barchester Towers, vol. ii. chap. v. Tanchnit* 
edition. 

' The Political Adventures of Lord Beaoongfleld. The FortnighUy 
[l«Tlen, Jane, 18TS. p. BgO. 

• American newspaper. 

• J. S. Mill: On Liberty. 

• lUd. ; A System of Logic, book i. chap, iv, sect, l 
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dameotal principle in logic, that the power of \ 
classes is unlimited, as long as there is any (e\ 
smallest) difference to found a distinction upon,"^ or (2) 
"upon which to found a distinction;" (1) "The prepress 
of knowledge pointed out limits to them, or showed their 
truth to be contingent upon some (Jther circumstance not 
originally attended to,"* or (2) "to which attention was 
not originally paid." 

In each of these cases, the more formal structure would 
be preferred by some writers, the less formal by others ; 
but there are cases in which the less formal would be 
chosen by many, if not all, authors who wish to write *ith 
ease. Such cases are the following ■ — 

■' But, in trutb, cats are a Blaadered people ; they have more 
affectioa in them than the world commonly gives them credit 
for." • 

..." after all the chief stimulus of good at;le is to possess a 
full, rich, complex matter to grapple with." * 

" ' But are you sure, — I am not, — that I am such stuff as an 
English lady should be made of?'"' 

" ' I should have remembered how a title would ahine out in 
such a hole a» this,' sajs the Master, white as a sheet : ' no matter 
how unjustly come by.' " • 

" Even a perHon unacquainted with the noble remains of ancient 
orators, may judge, from a few strokes, that the style or species of 
their eloquence was infinitely more sublime than that which mod- 
ern orators aspire to." ' 

'J. S. Mill: A Syatem of Loj 

' Ibid., book iii. chap. lt. seel 
English Language, leot. vii, 

' Irving; Braoehridge Hall; Dolph Heyligor. 

* Pater: Appreciations; Style. 

s Anthony Trollope: The Duke's Chtldran, vol, iii 
aitz edition. 

' GterensoD'. The Master of BaUuntraa, chap, x. 

' Hume; Essays; Of Eloquence. 



I : Lectures on the 
chap. XV. Tauch- J 
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Sentences like those just quoted do BOt contravene the 
principle wiiich forbids a writer to throw stress 
portant words; for in these sentences, as any one who 
reads them aloud will perceive, the stress is thrown, not 
on the last word, but on the next to the last. They show 
too that the less formal way of ending a sentence is 
especially suited to familiar writing. '■ This form of sen- 
tence," writes Hallam, "is, in my opinion, sometimes 
emphatic and spirited, though its frequent use appears 
slovenly. I remember my late friend, Mr. Eicbard Sharp, 
whose good taste is well known, used to quote an inter- 
rogatory of Hooker : ' Shall there be a God to swear by, 
and none to pray to?" as an instance of the force which 
this arrangement, so eminently idiomatic, sometimes 
gives." ' 

In some cases opinions may differ as to the choice of 
form. For example : — 

" Now, we feel livelj interest when a veteran stafesman or soldier 
gives HB his recollections of stirring event* in which in his yonnger 
days be had talteji pact.*' ' 

This sentence as quoted by Mr. Earle is certainly clumsy, in 
consequence of the juxtaposition of the two in'ii; hat some writers 
might hesitate between 1 he form he su^esta --"events which in 
his younger days he haii taken part in " — and this fori»,"eveutB 
in which he had taken part id his younger days." 

The foregoing examples go to show that the qnestion 
whether to end a senn-iice with a particle or with a more 
important word is wholly a question of adapting means to 
Bud, A practised writer will, in every case, iustinctivel 
choose that way wliiuh suits Uia immediiite purposi 



1 



' HaUfltn : Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the Fifteeiith, 
Eixteeuth, anil Seventeeutli Centuries, part iv, clixp, vii, no 
' equated by John Earle : English 1 rose, dwp vii. 
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In a sentence which contains qualifying or parenthetic 
expressions, ease requires that these expressions be so 
poiitionof arranged that the sentence shall run smoothly 
p™a!Si^ from begimung to end. Such a sentence is 
•ipreuioDB. j^j^^j. fpQQ^ Lord Shaftesbury's "Advice to an 
Author," already quoted as an example of clearness in 
arrangement : — 

" If, whilst they profess only to please, they aacretly adyiae, and 
give instruction, they may now, perhaps, aa well aa formerly, be 
esteemed, with justice, the beet aud most honourable among 
authors." ' 

The following sentences are examples of awkward 
arrangement ; — 

" That ia not an unwise attitude to take . . . for it makes of the 
Bulgarian Army the steel tip aa against Russia of the g:reat Otto- 

In itfl present position, the phrase " as against Eoaaia " offends 
against ease. It would not have this efiect if it were placed either 
after " for " or after " army." 

" He was regular, as became a pUgrim, in his devotional ez- 

In ita present position, tiie eipressioa "as became a pilgrim" 
obstructs the flow of the sentence. It would not have this effect 
if it were placed either at the heginniug or at the end of the 
sentence. 

"I have ventured to give to the foreign word Renaissance — 
destined to become of more common use amongst ua, as the move- 
ment which It denotes cornea, as it will come, increasingly to 
interest us — an English form."* 

This sentence — already quoted for a different purpose' — is 
clumsy in consequence of the length o£ the parenthetic clause. It 

* Blair: Lectures on Rhetoric, lect. xii, SeepageB 1B2, 18S. 
' The [London] Spectator, June 83, 1894, p. 841. 

' 8cott; The Talisman, chap. v. 

* Matthew AmoM : Cnlture and Anarchy, sect. iv. notSi 

* See page 36. 
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would be better to say, " I have ventured to give an English form 
to," etc. It is to be noticed, however, that the effect of this 
change ia to remove tho important words "u,ii English form" 
from the emphatic position at tha end of the sentence. 

The sentences cited exemplify a frequent offence against 
ease, — that caused by the separation of words which 
belong together in meaning, such as subject and verb, verb 
and object, noun and pronoun, principal and qualifying 
expression. Sometimes, as in the amended furm of Mr. 
Arnold's sentence, the order which conduces to ease 
conduces alao to clearness, but not to force. This is true 
of a sentence which Mr. Spencer uses as an example of 
defective arrangement : — 

" A modem newspaper-statement, though probably true, would 
be laughed at, if quoted in a book as testimony ; but the letter of a 
court gossip Is thought good historical evidence, if written some 
ceaturies ago." 

This sentence Mr. Spencer would rearrange bo as to make it 
read thus : — 

" Though probably true, a mcwlem newspaper-statement quoted 
in a book as testimony, would be laughed at ; but the letter of a 
court gossip, if written some centuries ^o, is thought good histori- 
cal evidence." ' 

In point of force, Mr. Spencer's sentence is preferable to tho 
original ; for the important words in each clause are in the em- 
phatic place. Tn point of ease, however, as well aa of clearnesa, 
the original seems the better. 

Ill the first of the foUowmg sentences parenthetic expres- 
sions are so badly arranged, in the second they are so nu- 
3 to offend against lioth clearness and ease : — 



" In every one of those masterly sentences of Fluulwvt there 
was, below nil mere contrivance, shaping and afterthought, by 
■ome happy instantaneous concourse of the variouB faculties of 

' Herbert Spencer : The Philosophy of Style, 
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the mind with each other, the exact appreheusion of what was 
needed to carry the meaniug." ' 

" In lieu of our half-picMed Sundays, or ^wVe fresh boiled beef 
on Thursdays (strong as caro ei/uino), with detestable marigolds 
floating in the pail to poison the broth — our ecuuty mutton acr&gs 
ou Fridays, — and rather more savoury, but grudging, portions of 
the same flesh, rotten-roasted or rare, on the Tuesdays (tlie only 
dish which excited our appetites, and disappointed our stomachs, 
iu almost equal proportion) — he had his hot plate of roast veal, 
or the more tempting griskin (esoties unknown to our palates), 
cooked in the paternal kitchen (a great thing), and brought him 
daily by his maid or auntl " ' 

The imitation of an arrangement natural to Latin, 
Greek, or German, but foreign to English, is an offence 
imiuiiod of against ease, — an ofl'ence committed sometimes 
iDteigu order. -^^ ignorauoc, sometimes by design. 

The offence may consist iu the adaption of compound 
expressions unusual in English. For example : — 

" Now you must know, that from the last coiiTersation that 
passed between my aunt and me, it comes out, that this sudden 
vehemence on my brother's and sister's parts, was owing to 
stronger reasons than to Ihe college-begun antipathy on his side, or 
to Blighted love on hers."' 

..." ihe earliesl learnt and oftenest used tcorda will, other things 
equal, call up images with less loss of time and energy than thetr 
later learnt xynonyme!." * 

" Considering then the writings and fame of Sir W. Hamilton 
as the great fortress of the intuitional philoBOphy in this country, 
a fortress the more formidable from the imposing character, and 
Ihe in many respects great personal meritt and menial endawmenls, of 
the n.an."'« 

1 Pater: Appreciations; Style. 

' Charles Lamb; Essays of Elia; Christ's Hospital Five-aDij -Thirty 
TeaiB Ago, 

' RichardKon : Clarissa Hsrlowe, vol. i. letter xiii. 

* Herbert Spencer; The PhiloFiophy of Stylo. 

• J. S. Mill: Autobiography, thap, vii. Quoted in John Earle's 
" English ProM," chap. Tii. 
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The offence may consist in the adoption of a form of 
artificial aiTangSment which has been called " Johnsonese." 

" His [Johnson's] letters from tlie Hebrides to Mrs. Tbrale are 
the original of that work of which tlie Journey to the Hebrides is 
the translation ; and it ia amaBing to compare the two versions. 
■ When we were taken upstairs,' says he in one of his letters, ' a 
dirty fellow hounced out of the bed on which one of us was to lie.' 
This incident is recorded in the Journey as follows ; ' Out of one 
of the beds on which we were to repose started up, at our entrance, 
a raan black as a Cyclops from, the forge.' "' 

Macaulay cites these two ways of saying the same thinjr as illus- 
trative of Dr. Johnson's preference for fine words over the " simple, 
energetic, and picturesque" ones that were at hia command; and 
certuuly the word " bounced " gives to the first version a, life 
which is absent from the second. In the second version, however, 
"the style is characterized as uii idiomatic, quite as much by the 
suspension of the sense, in consequence of the complicated inver- 
sion, ' Out of one of the beds started up, at our entrance, a man," 
OS by the selection of the words which compose it." ' The first 
version follows the order in which one would naturally toll the 
story; the second is unnatural in prose, and especially so in the 
account of so simple an incident. 

Miss Burney in her later novels out-Johnsons Johnson 
at his worst. 

"Never was writer," says a recent critic, "so bent on putting 
words out of their natural order as Miss Burney. The trick be- 
comes unpleasant to tlie eye ; still more ao to the ear, if ' Cecilia ' 
be read aloud. . . . Still we fancy that she considered inversion to 
be ornamental, nay, dignified, and did not consciously affect a 
French arrangement of words as being French. What she came 
to in ' Camilla' is so insufferable, that, on finding this simple sen- 
tence 'Thus lived and died another week,' we copied it at once as 
being the best in the five volumes." ' 




> Macaulay: Essayi 

* Marsh : Loctnres 

* Annie Rains Ellis : Piebce 



Posnpli's Life of .TolmsiHi, 
the English Laiigusge, lect. i 
Miss Bnmoy'i " Ce 
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An esaniplB from Miss Barney phows what this critic means : — ■ 
" Mr. Morrice, without ceremony, attacked his fair neighbour ; 
he talked of her journey, and the prospects of gaiety which it 
opened to her view ; but by these finding her unmoved, he changed 
his tbeiuB, and expatiated upon the delights uf the spot she was 
quitting." ' 

Examples from other authors are : — 

" As soon as Mrs. Dashwood had recovered herself, to see Mari- 
anne was her first desire." ' 

" But when . . . she heard him declare that of mitaic and dancing 
he was passionately fond, she gave him such a look of approbation 
as secured the largest share of his discourse to herself for the reat 
of his stay,"' 

" Of breakfast she had been kept by her fears, and of dinner by 
their sudden reverse, from eating much." * 

Except in " Sense and Sensibility," such constructions are very, 
rare in Miss Austen. 

" ' Mind and matter," said the lady in the wig, ' glide swift into 
the vortex of immensity. Howls the sublime, and softly sleeps 
the calm Ideal, in the whispering chambers of Imagination. To 
hear it, sweet it is. But then, outlaughs the stem philosopher, 
and saith to the Grotesque, ' What, ho I ' " ' 

" Galloped up the winding steep of Canobia the Sheikh Said 
Djinblat."* 

" Came slowly, on steeds dark as night, up the winding steep of 
Canobia, with a company of twenty men on foot armed with mus- 
kets and handj'ara, the two ferocious brothers Abunekad, Naaif 
and Hamood. Pale is the cheek of the daughters of Maron at tlie 
fell name of Abnneked." ■ 

" Stole over his spirit the countenance august, with the flowing 
beard ajid the lordly looks, . . . stole over the spirit of the gazing 



1 Miss Enmay: Cedlia, vol. i. chap, ii. 

* Hi«s Austen: Senas and Sanaibility, vol, 
■ Ibid., vol, i. chap. x. 

' Ibid., voL ii. chap. xvi. 

* Dickens : Martin Cbozzlawit, chap, xxxi 
' Biscaeli : TaDcied, book v, chap. B. 



ii- chap, xviil. J 
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pilgrim, each shape of that refined and elegant hierarchy made for 
the worship of clear skies and sunny lands." ■ ' 

The foreign structure of sentence was elevated by Ben- 
tham into a matter of principle. " He could not bear," 
says Mill, " for the sake of clearness and the TheoriM ot 

*^ , , , . Benthuu ud 

reader s ease, to say, as ordinary men are con- sponMr. 
tent to do, a little more than the' truth in one sentence, 
and correct it in the next. The whole of the quahfying 
remarks which he intended to make he insisted upon im- 
bedding 88 parentheses in the very middle of the sentence 
itself. And thus the sense being so long suspended, and 
attention being required to the accessory ideas before the 
principal idea bad been properly seized, it became difficult, 
without some practice, to make out the train of thought."* 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's^ theory of arrangement is not un- 
like Bentham's, but his practice does not closely conform 
to his theory. 

Whatever arrangement may, according to Bentham or 
to Mr. Spencer, be theoretically the best, the best working 
arrangement is that which — whether " di- ^^ o^joj^i 
rect" or "indirect," "natural" or "inverted" — oniMthobrat 
conduces most to " clearness and the reader's ease." Any 
order which seems natural to the persons addressed is 
easier, as well as more forcible, than one which strikes 
them as strange and by its strangeness calls their atten- 
tion from the substance to the form of the sentence. 
Writers who are most artificial in style are addicted to 
"harsh inversions, so widely different from those graceful 
and easy inversions which give variety, spirit, and sweet- 
ness to the expression of our great old writers " : * those 

' DiBTMli : Tnncred, book vi, clinp. iii. 

■ J. S. Mill: DissertatlanR nnd DiacnssiouB ; Beatbiun. 

• Sm "The Philosophy of Style." 

* Macanlay : Esanya ; Boswell'a I.,ife of Jolinson. 
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distinguished by idiomatic ease vary the order of words 
in successive seutences so agreeably that attentioo is not 
called to the arrange ment. 



SECTION IV. 



In some binds of -writing clearness is of special value, 
in others force, in others ease ; in every kind of writing 
MHuinruid UNITY 13 of paramount importance. Every sen- 
TiiDioi DDitj. tgnce, whether short or long, simple, compound, 
or complex, should be a unit. 

That unity does not depend on the length or the com- 
plexity of a sentence the following examples will show: — 

" Mr. DnimTiier spent a week at the World's Fair." 

"Mr. Drummer at last weat to the World's Fair; but he was 
able to be there a week only," 

" Mr. Drummer would have spent more than a week at the 
World's Fair if he had not been preaaed bj business engagements. " 

"Though Mr. Drummer spent but a week at the World's Fair, 
he did all that a man of hia years and taste.i could be expected to 
do; he saw the buildings by day aud by night and fi-om every 
point of view ; he glanced at the pictures and examined the 
machinery; he took n whirl on the Ferris wheel and a turn in a 
gondola; he spent two or three evenings in the Midway Plaisance." 
Each of these sentences expresses one idea ; in the first the idea 
is simple, in the others it is more or less complex. 

A sentence should be a unit both in substance and in 
expression. 

In a sentence which has unity in substance, idea^ are 
Unit, homogeneous : they form a whole. The fol- 

iDiubitance. jo^fjig sentences lack unity in that they con- 
tain heterogeneous ideas : — 
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"Bat I did not wonder at her earning the reputation she had, 
for she was absolutely world-weary, aud, with the exception of a 
pet priest or two (whom she laughed at, moreover), she would see 
no one ; and, as I hane already said, her powers nf satire, and eeen 
mimicry, remained unimpaired." ' 

It would he difficult ia frame a sentence less homogeneous than 
this. The fact that Jaue Clermont " would see no one " haa nothing 
in common with the fact that her powers of satire remained unim- 
paired. The words in italics belong ia & separate sentence. 

. . . " the other falls bo grossly into the censure of the old poetry, 
and preference of the new, that 1 could not read either of these 
strains without some indignation; wltick no qualily among men is so 
apt lo raise in me as sfl/sujiciency." = 

This sentence naturally ends at "indignation." It ia not only 
overloaded but weakened by the succeeding words, which add ex- 
traneous matter in a postscript as it were. 

" Mendelssohn brought it to Loadon in MS. in 1844, and it was 
tried at a Philharmonic Rehearsal, but for some reason was not 
performed till a concert of Mrs. Anderson's, May 25, 1849, and u 
now in the library at Buckingham Palace," * 

In this sentence, besides the offence gainst unity, there is an- 
other serious fault: it was not the manuscript of " Ruy Bias" 
that was "performed" in 1819; it ia the manuaoiipt that "is now 
in the library at Buckingham Palace." 

In each of the following examples, the words in italics belong in 
a separate Sentence; — 

" No accident whatever occurred [at the Czar's coronation], ex- 
cept that a Court chamberlain was thrown and broke his head, anil 
the receplian by (he people was masi enlhusiasllc." * 

" The best contested was the third race, in which California and 
Harry Reed were about equal favorites, anJ the judges could not sep- 
arate Ihem at Ihejtnieh."^ 

' William Graham ; CThata with Jane Clermont. The NioeteeDth Cen- 
tury, November, 1S93, p. 766. 

" Blair; Lectures on Rhetoric, lect. xi. Qnoted ttom Sir Williain 
Temple. 

' Sir George Grore: A DiclioDary of Music and Muflicians; Ray Bka 

' The [London] SpectAtor, May 3G, lsa3, p. 661. 

* American newspaper. 
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"He may be taken aa the type of what was beat among the men 
of rank and fashion at the Engliah Court, and ilial he himsflffeU iht 
poetry of Ilia life the iinea wiiltea white imprisoned at Windsor for tonu 
mitdeiaeanor ocrasioned by kit hol-hlooded temper, bear wilnesi."^ 

•> At this moment the clang of the poi'tal was heard, a sound. 
at which thfi stranger started, stepped hastily to the window, and 
looked with an air of alarm nt Raeenamnod, lehen he Maw that the gate 
of the court inae nhut, and hia domeslici exelwlej." ' 

"Passing* now to the wind- instruments, the exhibit of the 
French makers stands first, although it is small, they having sent 
none but first-class instruments; and they have captured nearly 
every prize, which is worlhij of tutte, even if it ii not a cirruiiislanee 
vihich is i-eri/ creiliiable to native induatry and intelligence." ^ 

""Nicholas, taking the insensible girl in his arms, bore her from 
the chamber and down stairs into the room he had ju.st quitted, 
followed by his sister and the faitliful servant, akom he charged to 
procure a coach directly while he and Kiile bent over their beautiful 
charge and endeavoured, bat in vain, to restore her la animation." * 

" On the present occasion, fifteen hundred ladies and gentleraen 
nere invited; and the attendance, comprising about one thou- 
sand, was a full representation of the fashionable part of Liverpool 
society, but did not include any persons of rank from a sphere be- 
yond the locality, except Lord Claud John Ilamiltoii, M. P, for 
Liverpool, tohile ' Lady Claud Hamillon was unuble lo be present, and 
none of the cnunty nobility could a/tend." ' 

"Among the principal events of Monday were M>a. George 
Place's mnsicale, several reeeptions, and an elegant dinner given 
by Mr. Wilson at Kebo to eighteen guests, the decorations being 
beautifully done in deep red roses."' 

" So at eleven o'clock I called, and we had a lovely drive, saun- 
tering later through the Medici galleries, and I parted with her at 
her door, at which I again presented myself at seven," * 

* Stndent's theme. 

* Scott : The Bride of Lummermonr, rol. ii. chap. ii. 
' With wliat word ia this participle connecteci ? 

* Dickens: Nicholaa Nickleby, vol. ii, chnp, xxii. * See page 89. 

' The IllnsCrated London News, Feb. 3, 1 RB3. ' American newspaper. 
■ William Graham : Chats with Jane Clermont, The Nineteenth Cen- 
tuiy, November, 1893, p. 7U. 
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By recastiug the last sentence, it would be possible to put into it 
all that occurred iu the courae of the morning ; but the fact of the 
eveiiiiig visit belonga in auother seateuce. 

" Couingsbj,, who had lost the key of hia carpet-bag, which he 
finally cut open with a peu-knife that he found uu his writing-table, 
and the blade of which he broke in the operation, oiU^ reached the 
draming-Toiim a» Ute Jignre of kU grandfather, leaning an hut ivort/eane, 
and foUaimng hia guests, imaj'usl visible in the distance." ' 

The details about Couiiigaby'a carpet-bag do not belong in tha 
same sentence with the details of hia arrival in the drawing-room. 
It would have been better to divide the sentence into two, tho first 
enumerating the circumstances that detained Coningsby, the sec- 
ond the facts connected with his arrival in the drawing-room. 
This, of course, iaon the supposition that the particulars about the 
carpet-bag were worth mentioning at all, ' 

The opposite fault to that of putting heterogeneous 
ideas into one sentence is that of scattering matter 
which helonga in one sentence through two or more. 
For example : — 

" ' If you were to talk of my health, it would be more tt^ the 
purpose,' he said, with grim inconsequence. And raising his heavy 
Uds he looked at her full." ■ 

" He hesitated, struck with the awkwardness of what he was 
going to say. But Marcella understood him." * 

" With all the force of her strong will she had set herself to 
disbelieve them. But they had had subtle effects already." * 

" He has no rival. For the more truly he consults his own pow- 
ers, the more difference will hb work exhibit from the work of 
others." • 

In each of these cases, the relation between the two proposi- 
tions connected by "and," "but," or "for," would he brought out 
more clearly if the two sentences were thrown into one. 



^ Disraeli: Coningsby, took i. chap, t. 

» See pages 167, 168. 

* MtH. Humphry Ward : Marcella, book i, chop. 

' Ibid., book i. chap. iv. 

' Ibid., book ii. cliap. ii. 

> Enunon ; Eemfs ; SpiriCiul Laws. 
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When several short sentences, each of which is a unit 
in itself, are bo closely connected in thought as to form 
parts of a larger unit, they may he put into one sen- 
tence. The advantages of putting several short sen- 
tences into a long one are exemplified in the following 



" It 18 nothing, that the troops of France have passed from the 
f^reneea to Cadiz; il is noliiiiig that an unhappy and prostrate 
nation has fallen befgre them; it is nothing that arrests, and con- 
fiBcation, and esecution, sweep away the little remnant of national 
resistance. There is an easmy that still exists to check the glory 
of these triumphs. It follows the conqueror back to the very Hcena 
of his ovations ; it calls upon him to take notice that Europe, though 
silent, is yet indignant; it shows him that the sceptre of his victory 
is a barren sceptre; that it shall confer neither joy nor honor, but 
shall moulder to dry ashes in his grasp. In the midst of his exul- 
tation, it pierces his ear with the cry of injured justice ; it denounces 
against him the indignation of an enlightened and civilized age; 
it turns to bitterness the cup of his rejoicing, and wounds him with 
the sting which belongs to the consciousness of hafing outraged 
the opinion of mankind."' 

" Do you mean to say he [tlie painter or the sculptor] does not 
study his subject? does he not make sketches? does he not even 
call them 'studies'? does he not call his workroom a aludiof is he 
not ever designing, rejecting, adopting, correcting, perfecting?"' 

In a sentence that has unity in expression, ideas are 
not only homogeneous, but they are so expressed aa 
Unity In ^o appGar homogeneous and to show the true 
fliprtHifFn. j.gj|^(;i(,jj Qf Qjjg j^ another. 

Unity in expression often suffers from an unwarranted 
change in the point of view. For e\-ample : — 

' Daniol Wehster: The Revolution in Greece, 
of Kepresentatives, Jan. 19, 1824. 

- Cardiaal Nemnaa : The Idea of a 
UCerBCnie. 
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"T^e train left us at Ruasell, and we climbed to the rear seat of 
t, wagou." ' 

Had the writer said, " We left the train at Russell," he would 
have avoided a cJumsj change in the point of view. 

"/ found my friend Owen at liherty, and, conscious of the re- 
freshments and purificatioD of brush and baain,^ [^^*j ^"^ o^ 
course a very different peraon from Owen a prisoner, squalid, heart- 
htokeu, and liopeleaa." * 

In this sentence, the omiaaion of " was " would remove the 
difficulty. 

In each of the following sentences, the italicized words indicate 
the two polnta of view : — 

" It is not probable, judging from all Asiatic history, that Abbas 
II. will content himself long merely with being sulky, and we fancy 
at the next explosion it has been determined to remove him." ^ 

"/ received the letter you wrote from Chicago yesterday, and, 
without a moment's delay or waiting for dinner, proceeded at oDce 
to Mr. Bunsby'B oSice, though it was raining at the time, and the 
clerk said he had just telegraphed his acceptance." * 

Unity ill expression sometimes suffers from an arrange- 
ment that makes a grammatical connection between words 
that are not connected in thought. For example; — 

" Being the belle of the town, he lost no time in making Mias 
McCarthy's acquaintance."' 

Tbia Bentence is so framed as to force a reader to make the ab- 
am'd supposition that " he " is " the belle of the town." The diffi- 
culty would be removed if the sentence read, "Aa Miss McCarthy 
was the belle of the town," etc. In each form there is a change in 
the point of view ; but in the second form the sentence begins in 
such ft way aa lo prepare the reader for the change. 

In each of the following examples the italicized words are 
grammatically, but not logically, connected: — 

' American iiiagiiiiuo " See pagai 164-166. 

' See page 70. 

< Soott: Bob Hoy, vol. ii. cliap. vil. 

» The [Ixmrton] Spectator, Feb. 10, 1894, p. 181. 

* Student's theme. 
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" Alter eating a, hearty dinner our carriages were brought to the 

" And, now, he approached the great city,, which lay outstretched 
before him like a dark shadow ou the gcoutid, rudduuing the slug- 
gish air with a deep dull light, that told of labyrinths o£ public 
ways and shops, and awarms of busy people. Approaddn 
and nearer yet, IMh halo* began to faide, and the causes which pro- 
duced it slowly to develop tiiemsel?e8." ■ 

"This dispatch contained a proposition to Mr. Phoebus to re- 
pair to the court of St, Petersburyh, and axicept appointments ot 
high distinction and emolument. Without in any way reslricling 
the independent pursuit of hia profession, hi was offered a large 

"Riding on a mule, clad in a coarse brown woollen dreas, in 
Italy or Spain we should esteem him a simple Capuchin, but in 
truth he is a prelate."' 

"Lost in prolonged reverie, the hours flaw on." ' 

"But it is not untrue, the illustration having come under the 
personal observation of the writer. Moreover, in duictimng this 
subject a few years ago with an officer of that state, and a resident 
of one of its principal cities, he acknowledged that the clannish 
feeling referred to existed to some extent in his city." ' 

" There is no necessity for three or four dozen of each garment, 
as, possessing this number, many will grow yellow awaiting their 
turn to be worn."B 

The fault exemplified in these sentences — the fault ot coupling 
a participial phrase with a word with which it has no connection in 
thought — is an offence against clearness as well as against unity. 

Unity in expression sometimes suffers from an arrange- 
ment which presents the main idea of the sentence in 
false relations with subordinate ideas. For example: — 

' Student's theme. * Is this [ha proper word ? 

* Dickens: Barnaby Rndge, clinp. lii. 
' Disraeli: Lothair, chap, Ixkv. 
' Ibid.: Tancred, book v. chap. ii. 

• Ibid,, book vi. chap. xi. 
^ Amerii^n aewspaper. 
I American periodical. 
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"T was walking home from school the other day and I met a 
Httle boy and girl." • 

In this sentence, the offence against anity consists in mailing 
the main idea and the subordinate idea co-ordinate in form. The 
main idea is in the second clause; to make this idea prominent, 
the sentence Ghould read, "As I was walking home from school 
the other day, I met a little boy and a little girl." 

A similar fault is committed in the following sentence; — 

" These [doors] were opened by a grim old Highlander with a 
long white beard, and displayed a very steep and narrow flight of 
steps leading downward." * 

" The cluef of every day was spent by him at Lucas Lodge, and 
he sometimes returned to Longbourn only in time to make aa 
apology for his absence before the family went to bed."' 

Ti) this sentence, the second clause is so framed as to seem to 
be coKirdiuate with the first; but in thought it is subordinate. Tu 
make this suburdiuatiou appareikt, the sentence might be writteo 
thus: "The chief part of every day he spent at Lucas Lodge, 
sometimes returning to Longbourn," etc. 

" That these at^tementa are true is not a matter of theoretical 
controversy : a brief historical survey will conclusively settle the 
question." * 

In this sentence, the two propositions separated by a colon are 
treated as if they were of equal importaiice and not closeiy con- 
nected. Unity as well as cleameas would be promoted by recasting 
the second part of the sentence thus ; " as a brief historical survey 
will conclusively show." 

" I was walking along the street when I saw two little messenger 
boys sitting on the steps and opening some bundles which tliey were 
carrying." * 
I In this sentence, the subordinate idea is presented as the main 

■ idea, the main idea aa subordinate. To bring out the proper rela- 

■ tion between the two ideas, we might say, " As I was walking along 
H the street, 1 saw," etc. 

H * Although it has been the faahion to laugh at the doings of the 



' Stndrat's therne. For the omission, see pages 146, 147. 
' 8coH; A r.egenil o[ Montrose, chnp. .lii. 
' Miss AuBlen: Pride and I'rejudii^c, vol, i. chap, xxiii. 
* Slmlent's tliemo. 
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Concord school as above the heads of ordinary morlals, I remembai 
being greatly interested both in the papers read and in ^e informal 
remarks which followed." ' 

The fault in this sentence is that words which would malce the 
cotinectioti of thought clear are omitted. To connect the second 
clause with the firat, we might say, " my observation leads me to 
a different conclusion ; for 1 was, I remember, greatly inter- 
ested," etc. 

Such are some of the ways in which the principle of 
unity in a sentence may be violated. To illustrate all 
i*ckot unity tl'^ varieties of error that fall under this 
"nfS^ionoi bead would take much more space than is at 
''""^'''* our command; for sins against unity spring 

from confusion of thought, and confusion of thought has 
many fotm^. 



SECTION V. 



« 



The principles which govern the choice, the nnrtiher, 
and the arrangement of worda apply to every sentence, 
whatever its length or its structure. 

In our day, although we occasionally see a sentence of 
only two or three words and occasionally one of two 
BhortorioDB hundred, extremely short and extremely long 
SENTENCES are rare. Often the distinction be- 
tween the two is so slight that a change in punctuation, 
phraseology, or arrangement sufBces to put material that is 
scattered through several sentences into one, or material 
that is stretched through one sentence into several. When 
the difference is merely a matter of punctuation, and still 

1 Stutlent'e tbeme. 
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more when it is a matter of substaoce, the choice between 
short and long sentences depends partly on the nature of 
the suhjectHmatter and partly on the character of the 
persons addressed. To recommend the use of short sen- 
tencea almost exclusively, as some writers do, is to look 
at the subject from but one point of view. The opposite 
point of view was taken by Coleridge : — 

" I can never ao far sacrifice my judgment to the desire of being 
immediately popular, as to caat my sentences in the French moulds, 
or affect a style which an ancient critia would have deemed pur- 
posely invented for persons troubled with the asthma to read, and 
for those to comprehend who labour under the more pitiable asthma 
of a short-witted intellect. ... It Is true that these short and un- 
CODDected sentences are easily and instantly understood : but it ia 
equally true, that wauting all the cemetit of thought as well as 
of style, all the connections, and (if you will forgive so trivial a 
metaphor) all the koaka-and-eya of the memory, they are as easily 
forgotten ; or rather, it is scarcely possible that they should be 
remembered. Nor ia it less true, that those who confine their 
reading to such books dwarf their own faculties, and filially re- 
duce their understandings to a deplorable imbecUity. . . . Like 
idle morning viaitora, the brisk and breathless x^rioda hurry in 
and hurry off in quick and profitless aucce.'ision ; each indeed for 
the moments of ite stay prevents the pain of vacancy, while it in- 
dulges the love of sloth; but all together they leave the mistress 
of Che house (the aoul I mean) flat and exhausted, incapable of at- 
tending to her own concerns, and unfitted for the conversation of 
more rational gnestB," > 

Since Coleridge wrote, the number of writers addicted 
to short sentences has increrised with the increase in the 
number of readers impatient of delay, eager to grasp at a 
part of an idea and less aud less disposed to use their 
minds in the effort to understand a long sentence that 
presents the idea as a whole. Short sentences are, 
> Coleridge; The Friend, vol. i. esvaj iii. 
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indeed, in such favor af present that there is little 
need of setting forth the objections to excessive length. 
Very few writers of English indulge in sentences like 
those condemned by De Quincey in the following pas- 



" Ever; German regards & sentence in the light of a. package, 
and a. pacldge not for the tnuil-coauh but for the waggan, into 
which hia privilege is to crowd as much as he poiisibly can. Hav- 
ing framed a sentence, tltsrefore, he nest proceeds to pack it, 
which ia effected partly by unwieldy tails and codicils, but chiefly 
by enormous parenthetic luvolutionB. All qualifications, lirait» 
tiona, exceptious, illustrations, are stuffed aiid violently rammed 
' into the bowels of the principal proposition. That all this equi- 
page of accessaries ia not eo arranged as to assist its own orderly 
development no more occurs to a German as any fault than that in 
a package of shawls or of carpets the colours and patterns are not 
fully displayed. To him it ia sufficient that they are there. And 
Mr. Kant, when he has Bui^ceeded in packing up a sentence which 
covers three close-printed octavo pages, stops to draw his breath 
with the air of one who looks back upon some brilliant and meri- 
torious performance." > 

" Kant was a great man, but he was obtuse and deaf as an ante- 
diluvian boulder with regard to language and its capacities. He has 
sentences which have been measured by a carpenter, and Rome of 
them run two feet eight by six inches. Xow, a sentence with that 
enormous span is fit only for the use of n, megatherium, or a pre- 
Adamita. Parts so remote as the begiiining and the end of such 
a sentence can have no sensible relation to each other." ' 

The truth ia that a short sentence ia better for some 
purposes, a long sentence for others. lu books for chil- 
dren short sentences are a neceasity ; in a nnrrative, when 
rapidity is required, they are often effective. In a de- 
scription, and sometimes in a narrative, long sentences 
are of use in grouping details which are to make a singie 

1 De Quince/: Essay on Rhetoric. * Ib!d. : Essay 
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;sioa ; id an exposition or au argument addressed to 
mature niinds they are often serviceable, especially when 
a writer wishes tu bring a number of particulars under 
one head.^ In a short sentence, it is comparatively easy 
to avoid obscurity, weakness, and clumsiness, and to keep 
cue point of view ; in a lung sentence, it is comparatively 
easy to show the relation with the context. 

In unbroken succession, short sentences distract or 
confuse the reader, long sentences fatigue him. A skil- 
ful writer alternates long with short, using the former, 
for the most part, to unfold his thought, the latter to 
enforce it. This is what Burke does in a passage quoted 
for another purpose.^ After putting a strain upon the 
reader's attention by a long sentence, a skilful writer 
relaxus it by a short one. This is what Daniel Webster 
does in the following passage: — 

" Vknebable men I you have come down to us from a former 
generation. Heaven has bounteously lengthened out your lives, 
that you might behold this joyous day. You are now where you 
Btood fifty years ago, thia very hour, with your brothers and your 
neighbors, shoulder to shoulder, in the strife for jour country. Be- 
hold, how altered I The same heavens are indeed over your heads ; 
the same ocean rolls at your feet ; but all else how changed 1 You 
hear now no roar of hostile cannon, you see no raised volumes of 
smolte and flame rising from burning Charlestown. The ground 
strewed with the dead and the dying ; the impetuous charge [ the 
steady and succeMf 111 repulse; the loud nail to repeated assault , the 
summoning of all that is manly to repeated resistance ; a thousand 
bosoms freely and fearlessly bared in an instant to whatever of 
terror there may be in war and death ; — all these you have wit- 
Deased, but you witness them uo more. All is peooe."* 

> Beepnge SIS. 

• See pagea 150,151- 

• Daniel Webster: Aiiitrosa delivered a*, the I-ayiug of the Coroei- 
■tone of the Bnukor Hill Monument, June IT, 18^5, 
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Another example is from Cardinal Newman ;- 
"And then again, the first time the mind c 
arguments and speculationa of Qiibelievers, and feels what a novel 
light they cast upon what he has hiLlierto accounted sacred; and 
still more, if it gives in to them and embraces them, aud throws 
oS as so much prejudice what it han hitherto held, and, as ii 
waking from a dream, begins to realii^e to its imagination that 
there is now no such thing as law and the transgression of law, 
that sin is a phantom, and punishment a bugbear, that it is free 
to sin, free to enjoy the world and the Hesh; and atiU further, 
when it does enjoy them, and reflects that it may think and hold 
juat what it will, that ' the world is all before it where to choose," 
and what system to build up as its own private persuasion ; when 
this torrent of wilful thoughts rushes over and inundates it, who 
will deny that the fruit of the tree of knowledge, or what the mind 
takes for knowledge, has made it one of the gods, with a sense of 
expansion and elevation, — an intoxication in reality, still, so far 
as the subjective state of the mind goes, an illumination? Hence 
the fanaticism of individuals or nations, who suddenly cast ofi 
their Maker." ' 

Sentences are either periodic or loosk The periodic 
sentence is so framed that the meaning ia suspended 
Periodic Qr till the end; the loose sentence is so framed 
boMM? that it may be brought to a grammatical close 

at one or more points before the end. For examples of 
the periodic sentence, or period, in its perfection, we must 
go to languages in which greater freedom in arrangement 
is allowed than is possible in English. 

■' An inflected language," says Professor Greenough, " generally 
nas a tendency to arrange ideas in such a manner that the main 
predicate is withheld until all the modifications have been given, 
and the whole thought with all its deUwls is thus presented at once 
in an organized body. 

' Cardinal Newman: The Idea of a University; University Toachiog, 
Enowledge viewed in Relation to Lenrntng. 
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" The following ia an example of this sort taten from the Latin, 
which is especially fond ot this form : — 



Latijt. 

" Quod autem suminae beiie- 
volentiae eat quae niea erga il- 
ium omnibus semper nota fuit, 
ut vix C. Marcello optimo et 
amaulissimo fratri praeter emu 
quidem cederem nemini cum id 
soil icitu dine cura labore tarn din 
praestiterim quam diu est de 
illius salute dabi latum certe 
hoc tempore maguis curis mo- 
lestiis doloribus liberatus prae- 
stare debeo.^ 



English. 
" But BS to this proof of great 
good will towards hirii [i. e. the 
apeaking for him], a good will 
that on my part has always 
been known to everybody, so 
much so that I hardly yielded 
the palm even to hia most ex- 
cellent and affectionate brother 
Caiua Marcellus, and except him 
certainly to nobody, having 
shown this proof of good will 
(I say) in my own anxiety, dia- 
tresa, and trial, all the time 
when there was a question of 
his preservation, certainly the 
same proof at this time when 
I am relieved front my great 
anxieties and troubles I am 
bound to show. 
" A sentence in this form b called a jjeriod, by which is meant 
that the thought is included in a circuit or enclosure, instead of 
Btr^gling oS without limit. This form of presentatiou, which is 
called the periodic style, ia not necessarily artistic, or even arti- 
ficial, but is simply the reduction to a syntactic form of the details 
and moditicationa which a speaker without art naturally inserts in 
parentheses and digressions. This reduction ia accomplished by 
e of words which, though they were not originally connec- 
tives, gradually came to be felt aa auch, and ultimately became 
Euoh grammatically. 

« The origin of the periodic sentence may be seen if we give 
a a popular fashion a thought presented in the periodic form 
by Milton, whose writings abound in periods. The original is 
first given, and then the same substance — with the same order 
of ideas hut without any suggestion of periodic structure — in 
1 Cicero; Otatio pro M. Marcellu, li. xxxiv. 



the form which it would taJce in the mouth of an nnlettered atoiy- 
toUer: — 

" ' Meanwhile tbe new-baptized, who yet remained 
Ac Jonlaa with the Baptist, Had had seen 
Him whum they heard au late expressly called 
Jeaus, Messiah, Sua of God, declared, 
Aed ua that high aDttiority had believed, 
And with him talked, and with birn ludged — I meu 
Andrew and Simon, famous after known, 
With others, though in Efoly Writ not named — 
Now missing him. their joy so lately foond, 
So lately fonnd and so abruptly gone. 
Began Co doobt.' ' 

"Meanwhile these men that had juat been baptized and had 
etajed on at the Jordan with the Baptist and seen the man they'd 
juat heard expressly called Jesua declared Messiah, Son of God — 
and of course on such high authority they'd believed in him and 
they'd talked with htm and stayed in the house with him — I 
mean Andrew and Simon — they got to be pretty famous after- 
wards, — with some more, — their names don't appear in the book 
though, — well, all of a sudden he was gone agaiu,^and so of 
course they began to doubt."* 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, English 
sentences were, to a great extent, framed upon Latin 
models. An example may be taken from a sermon 
delivered more than two hundred years ago: — 

"How generally men, with most' unanimous cousent, are de- 
voted to profit, as to the immediate scope of their designs and 
aim of their doings, it with the slightest attention we view what is 
acted on this theatre of human affairs, we cannot hut discern."' 

The argument against the use of long sentences framed 

' Milton: Paradise negnined, book ii. line 1. 

" Professor J- B. Greeuough, in a letter to Che author. 

• Seepages 158. 159, 

* Opening senteuoG of Dr. Barrow's sermo 
of Godlineas." Quoted in ADBtin Plielps's 



□a "ThB Profitablenaw 
' Theory of Pieaclulig,* 
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Upon the model of Latin periods ia forcibly stated by De 
Quincey, an author who sometimes produced sentences 
such as he condemns: — 

" Those who are not accuetomed to watch the effects of com- 
position upon the feelings, or have had little experieute iu voiiimi' 
nous reading pursued for weeks, would scarcely Iniagiue how much 
of downright physical CKhaustioti is produced by what is techni- 
cally called the periodic style of writing : it ia not the length, the 
mrtpavTokoyla, the paralytic llus of words, — it ia not even the cum- 
brous involution of parts within parts, — separately considered, that 
bears so heavily upon the attention. It is the suspense, the holding- 
on of the mind untU what is called the (iTrdSoa-u, or coming round 
of the sentence commences-, this it is which wears out the faculty 
of attention. A sentence, for example, begins with a. series of i/a, 
perhaps a dozen lines are occupied with espaiiding the conditions 
under which something is affirmed or denied : here you cannot dis- 
miss and have done with the ideas as you go along, for as yet all is 
hypothetic ; all is suspended in air. The conditions are not fully 
to be underetood until you are acquainted with the dependency; 
you must give a separute attention to each clause of this complex 
hypothesis, and yet, having done Ihal by a painful effort, you have 
doue nothing at all ; for you must exercise a reacting attention 
through the corresponding latter section, in order to follow out its 
relations to all parts of the hypothesis which sustains it. In fact, 
under the rude yet also artificial character of newspaper ' style, 
each separate monster period is a vast aroh,^ which, not receiving 
its keystone, not being locked into self-supporting cohesion, until 
you nearly reach its close, imposes of necessity upon the unhappy 
reader all the nnus of its ponderous weight through the maiu process 
of its construction." * 

The difference between periodic and loose sentences in 
every-day English is shown by the following examples : — 

t This n by no means a characteristic weaknesi* of Ameiican uew» 
papara, 

^ Query as to the merit of this figure. 
* De Qaincey : Essay on Style. 
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Periodic. 

This was forbidden both by 
taste and hj judgment. 

He kept htraaelf alive either 
nitb the Hah he caught, or with 
the goats he shot. 

The world is neither eternal 
nor the work of chance. 

He not only looked cold, but 
was cold. 

Tbia disposition saves him 
on the one hand from offend- 
ing his opponents, on the other 
band from alienating hla sup- 
Though hia actions were fre- 
quent); blamed, his character 
was above reproach. 

Granting that his word is aa 
good as hia bond, we have still 
to ask how good hia bond is. 

When there 's anybody worth 
talking to, he can talk. 

Unless this measure is clearly 
constitutional, I shall not vote 

If flour costs SIO a barrel in 
silver, what is it worth in gold? 

These examplea are enough to show the difference in short sen- 
tences between the loose and the periodic form. In some of them 
the periodic form seems preferable to the loose, in others the loose 
to the periodic. Sometimes the best form is that which is noitheT 
wiiolly loose nor wholly periodic. 



Loose. 

This was forbidden by taate, 
aa well as by judgment. 

He kept himself alive with 
the fish he caught, or with the 
goats be shot. 

The world is not eternal, nor 
is it the work of chance. 

He looked cold and was cold. 

This disposition saves him 
from offending his opponents, 
and also from alienating his 
supporters. 

His actions were frequently 
blamed ; but his character was 
above reproach. 

His word may be aa good as 
his bond, but we have still to 
ask how good hia bond is. 

He can talk when there 's 
anybody worth talking to. 

I shall not vote for this 
measure unless it is clearly 
constitutional. 

What is flonr worth in gold, 
if it costs $10 a barrel in silver? 



"We c 



e to 



r journey s 
end. at last, with no small dif- 
ficulty, after nmch fatigue, 
through deep roads, and bad 
weather." 



" At last, with no amall dif- 
ficnlty, after much fatigue, 
tht'ough deep roods, and bad 
weather, we came to oni jour- 
ney's end." 
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The loose form of this sentence is objectionabls because it ia 
BO very loose that it might end at any one of the five commaa ; the 
periodic form is objectionable because, long before the enumera- 
tion of the qualifying clrcuinatances is finished, the reader becomes 
impatient to learii what the fact ia that requires so much introduc- 
tion. We may escape the disadvantages of the loose form, and 
diminish tho;«e of the periodic, by placing a portion of the pred- 
icate in the midst of the qualifying circumstances; — 

At last, after much fatigue, through deep roads and bad 
■weather, we came, with no small difficulty, to our journey's end." ' 

At last, with no small difficulty, and after much fatigue, we 
came, through deep road^ and bad weather, to our jouraey'a 

Still further to illustrate the distinctioa between 
periodic and loose sentences, an effective example ol 
each kind may be quoted: — 

" In the tjeginning of the thirteenth century, when the clouda 
and storms had come, when the gay aeusuous pagan life was gone, 
when men were not living by the senses and understanding, when 
they were looking for the speedy coming at Antichrist, there ap- 
peared in Italy, to the north of Rome, in the beautiful Umbrian 
country at the toot of the Apennines, a figure of the most magical 
power and charm, St. Francis."* 

" The only other wish on my part is that the ground shall be 
called ' The Soldier's Field,' and marked with a stone bearing the 
names of some dear friends, ~ alumni of the University, and uohle 
gentlemen, — who gave freely and eagerly all that they had or 
hoped for, to their country and to their fellowmen in the hour 
of great need — the war of 1861 to 18Q5 in defence of the Re- 

' Whately: ElemcDts of Rhetorii!, part iii. chap. ii. sect. x'u. 
" Herbert Spencer: The Pbiloflopliy of Style. WTiich of the.=e two 
fariDB a the better % See page IS3. 

■ Matthew Arnold : Eftsaya la Criticism ; Pagan and MecIiicvBl Rcli. 

* letter oE Ileury L. HigglniOD to the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College, June S, 18M. 
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For a thorough study of the advantages and the dis- 
advantages of loose and of periodic sentences, it would 
be necessary to compare passages from good writers at 
greater length than is practicable in this book. Such a 
comparison would show that authors whose style has the 
freedom and ease of familiar conversation prefer loose 
sentences, and that those whose style is more formal and 
rhetorical prefer periodic. It would show, too, that 
writers of the first class diversify their pages by an 
occasional period, and those of the second by an occa- 
sion iil loose sentence. 

The only other kind of sentence to be considered is the 
BALANCED SENTENCE, — that IS, the Sentence in which the 
BaUncad sen- 'woi'ds and plirascs of onc part correspond in 
*™'"^ form and in position with those of another part. 

The balance is greater or less according as this correspon- 
dence is more or less exact, and according as it e.i:tenda 
to a larger or a smaller part of the sentence. Balanced 
sentences often contain antithetical words or clauses ; but 
even when they do not, their advantages and disadvan- 
tages are similar to those of antithesis.^ Dr. Johnson's 
well-known parallel between Dryden and Pope is full of 
balanced sentences. It ends as follows : — 

" If the flights o! Drydeii therefore are higher, Pope continues 
longer on the wing. I£ of Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, of 
Pope's the heat ia more regular and conatatit. Dryden often sur^ 
passes expectatiou, and Pops neyer falls below it. Drydeii is read 
with frequent a.stonlshment, and Pope with perpetual delight."* 

Other examples of balanced sentences Sre:^ — 

" The stars that fall on the earth are not stare of eternal light ; 

they are not our hope ; they are not our guidance ; they often 

blight, they never purify."* 
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r"tt Ib not easy to count the stately charchea and palaces that 
were reduced to a smoking ruin, to value the merchanditie that per- 
ished in the trading streets, or to uumber the families that were 
involved in the common deatniction." ' 

"Our poor work may periah] hut thine aiiall endure I This 
monument may moulder away; the solid ground it rests upon 
may sink down to a level with the sea; but thy memory shall 
not fail I " ' 

" So that, although St. Bernard journeys all day by tlie lake ot 
Geneva, and asks at evening 'where it is,' and Byron learns by it 
' to love eartii only foe its earthly sake," * it does not follow that 
Byron, hating meu, was the worse for loving the earth, nor that 
St, Bernard, loving men, was the better or wiser for being hiind 
toit."< 

"By-Ends. Why they after their head-strong manner, conclude 
that it is duty to rush on their Journey all weathers, and I am for 
waiting for Wind aud Tide, They are for hazarding all for God at 
a clap, and 1 am for taking all advantages to secure my Life and 
Estate. They are for holding their notions, though all other mieu 
are against them j but I am for Religion in what, and so far as the 
times and my safety will bear it. They are for Religion when 
in Rags and Contempt i but 1 am for him when he walks in his 
Golden Slippers in the Sun-shine, and with applause."" 

These examples are enough to show how the halanced 
structure hrings out the meaoing of a sentence hy em- 
phasizing the contrast between opposing views, or be- 
tween two sides of a thouglit. When not carried to excess, 
the balanced structure is agreeable to the ear, is a help to 
the memory, and gives emphasis to each of the halanced 
expressions : when carried to excess, it produces upon the 
reader the monotonous effect of rhythm without its chiirm ; 
and it may lead to a sacrifice of strict truth. 

1 Edward Gibbon : The necliaennd Fall of the Roman Empire, rliap. Iit^ 

' Daaiel Webstar: Addraas delivered at the I.aying of tlie Comq^S 

(tone of the Bunker Hill Monnment, June IT, IB25. ^^^| 

. ■ Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, canto iii stanza IxxL ^^H 

^^^_ • Bnakin ; Modern I'ainters. vol, iii. part W. chap xvll. ^^^H 

^^^^1 juhn BDDyaD : The Filgria's FiogTeH, part i. ^^^M 




RHETORICAL EXCEtLBNCE. 

From what has been said, it is evident that no one 
kind of sentence ia preferable to another. To hold either 
EaobWiidot that short sentences are hetter than long, or 
iuiue. that periodic sentences are hetter than loose, is 

to impose on a writer an artificial restraint which is almost 
sure to cramp his individuality and to injure his style. 
Each kind of sentence has its place. Each kind a master 
of the art of expression uses according to his needs. Pos- 
g all available means, he chooses the right means at 
the right moment and uses them in the right way. One 
of the secrets, if not the one secret, of good writing lies in 
the perfect adaptation of means to end- 
Were there space, it would be easy to show that the 
practice of good writers conforms to these principles. All 
that can be done here is to give three examples : — 

"The Americana have many virtues, but they have not Faith 
and Hope. I know no two words whose meaning is more lost 
sight of. We use these words as if they were as obsolete as Selah 
and Amea. And yet they have the broadest meaning, and the most 
cogent application to Boston in this year. The Americans have 
little faith. They rely on the power of a dollar ; they are deaf to 
a sentiment. They think you may talk; the north -wind down aa 
easily as raise society ; and no class more faithless than the scholars 
or intellectual men. Now i£ I talk with a sincefe wine mau, and 
my fnend, with a poet, with a conscieutioua youth who is still 
under the dominion of his own wild thoughts, and not yet har- 
nessed In the team of society to drag with ua all in the ruts of 
custom, I see at once how paltry is all this generation of unbe- 
lievers, and what a house of cards their institutions are, and I 
see what one brave man, ■what one great thought executed might 
effect."' 

"In the beginning of the thirteenth century, when the cloud? 

and storms had come, when the gay .lensuous pagan life was gone, 

' Emerson : Man the Reformer. This pnragraph shows that even 

Emerson, who is adiiii^ted to short aeutences, feels now and Chen the 

iutrodacing a long one. 
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when men were not living by the senses and understanding, when 
they were looking tor the speedy coming of Antichrist, there 
appeared in Italy, to the nortli of Rome, in the beautiful Umbriau 
country at the foot of the Apeoniaea, a figure of th<! most magical 
power and charm, St. Francis. His century is, I thiuk, the moat 
interesting in the history of Christianity after its primitive ^{e; 
more intereating than even the century of tlie Iteformatioa ; and 
one of the chief figurea, perhaps the very chief, to which this in- 
tereat attaches itaelf, is St. Francis, And why"/ Because of the 
profound popular instinct whicii enabled him, more than any man 
since the primitive age, to fit religion for popular use. He brought 
religion to the people. He founded the moat popular body of 
ministers of religion that has ever esiated in the Church. He 
transformed monaohism by uprooting the stationary monk, de- 
livering hira from the bondage of property and sending him, aa a 
mendicant friar, to be a stranger and sojourner, not in the wilder- 
ness, but in the Tnost crowded haunts of men, to console them and 
to do them good. This popular instinct of his is at the bottom of 
his famous marriage with poverty. Poverty and suflering are tin' 
condition of the people, the multitude, the immense Ttiajority of 
mankind ; and it was towards this people that his soul yearned. 
' He listens,' it was said of him, ' to those to whom God himself 
will not listen.' " ^ 

" As far as I am acquainted with modem architecture, I am 
aware of no streets which, io simplicity and manliness of style, or 
geneml breadth and brightness of effect, equal those of the New 
Town of Edinburgh. But yet I am well pei-suaded that as you 
traverse those streets, your feelings of pleasure and pride in them 
are much complicated with those which are excited entirely by tbe 
surrounding scenery. As you walk np or down George Street, for 
instance, do you not look eagerly for every opening to the north 
and south, which leta in the lustre of the Firth of Forth, or the 
nigged outline of the Castle Kock? Take away the sea-waves, 
and the dark basalt, and I fear you would find little to interest 
you in George Street by itself. Now T remember a city, more 
nobly placed than even your Edinburgh, which, instead of the 
valley that you have now filled by lines of railroad, has a broad 

a Criticiam ; Pagan and Mediieral lioli. 



aod rushiitg riyer of blue water sweeping through the heart of it ] 
which, for the (Lirk aud Bolltary rock that bears your cattle, haa 
an amphitheatre of cliffa crested with cypressea and olive ; which, 
for the two masses of Arthur's Seat aud tlie raugea of the Peut- 
lands, haa a chain of blue mountains higher ttiau the haughtiest 
peats of jour Highlands ; and which, for your far-away Bun Ledi 
and Ben More, haa the great central chain of the St. Gothard Alpa : 
and yet, ait you go out of the gates, and walk iu the suburbaa 
streets of that city — I mean Verona — the eye never seeks to rest 
on that external scenery, however gorgeous ; it does not look for 
the gaps between the houses, as you do here ; it may for a few 
moments follow the broken line of the great Alpine battleinecits ; 
but it is only where they form a background for other hattie- 
ments, built by the hand of man. There is no necessity felt to 
dwell on the blue river or the burning bills. The heart and eye 
have enough to do in the streets of the city itself; they are con- 
tented there; nay, they sometimes turn from the natural scenery, 
as if too savage and solitary, to dwell with a deeper interest on the 
palace walls that cast their shade upon the streets, and the crowd 
of towers that rise out of that shadow into the depth of the sky." ' 



SECTION VI. 

TARA.aSi.PBS. 

The uaefulnesa of division by parageaphs as a mere 
mechanical device is apparent to every one who has tried 
MeaniiiKand to read pages of print or of manuscript that 
graphic ^"'^ are unbroken, or that are broken into many 
small fragments. The unbroken text tires the eye in 
one way ; the text too freq^uently broken, in another. 

If the sole use of paragraphs were to rest the eye, as a 
speaker's changes of tone rest the ear, there would be 
little difficulty in determining their length or their struct- 
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ure; but if their main function is to mark changes in 
thought, and thus help the reader to follow a writer step 
by step, puzzling questions as to their length or their 
structure must sometimes arise. 

Paragraphs are to sentences what sentences are to 
words. A paragraph, like a sentence, should be a unit 
in substance and in expression, and should lie developed 
with clearness, with force, and with ease. 

To secure clearness in a paragraph, a writer should 
suggest in tlie first sentence the main idea of the para- 
graph and the point of view from which it is 
to be considered, or should nt least indicate the 
direction in which the thought is to move ; and he .should 
arrange liia sentences in logical order, so that each shall 
contribute to the development of the idea which ia ex- 
pressed by the paragraph as a whole, and fhall occupy the 
place in which it can be clearly understood both in itself 
and in its relations to the rest of the paragraph. If a 
sentence can be put in one place as well as in another, 
there is a defect somewhere, and usually a defect of such 
gravity that it cannot be remedied unless the sentence, 
if not the paragraph, is recast, 

" We may tate the opportunity," writes De Quincey, ■' ot noticing 
what it is that conatitutes the peculiar and characterizing circum- 
stance in Burke'3 manner of composition. It is this : that under 
his treatment every truth, be it what it may. every thesia of a sen 
tence, ijrn-wn in the very act of unfolding it. . . . whatever may 
liave been the preconception, it receives a new determination or in- 
flexion at every clause of the Henteace. . . . Ilenoe, whilst a writer 
of Dr. Johnson's class seems only to Icrok back upon his thoughts, 
Burke looks forward, and does in fact advance and change bis 
own Station concurrently with the advance of the sentences," ' 

■ De Quincey ■• E«ssy on Rhetoric, note. 



The following example ot clearneas in a paragraph 
comes from Hawthorne; — 

" Half-way down a by-atreet of one of our New England towns 
stands a rusty wooden house, with seven acutely peaked ^bles, 
facing towards various points of the compass, and a huge, clustered 
chimney in the oiidat. The street is Fyncheou Street ; the house is 
the old Fyncheon House; and an elm<tree, of wide circumference, 
rooted before the door, is familiar to every ttiwn-bom child by the 
title of the Pyiicheon Elm. On my occasional visits to the town 
aforesaid, I seldom failed to turn down Pjncheon Street, for the 
sake of passing through the shadow of these two antiquities, — the 
great elm-tree and the weather-beaten edifice." i 

Another example comes from Macaulay; — 

" The characteristic peculiarity of his [Johnson's] intellect waa 
tJie union of great powers with low prejudices. If we judged of him 
by the best parts of his mind, we should place him almost as high 
as he was pliiced by the idolatry of Boawell ; if by the worst parts 
of his mind, we should place him even below Boswell himself. 
Where he was not under the influence of some strange scruple, or 
some domineering passion, which prevented him from boldly and 
fairly investigating a subject, he waa a wary and acute reasouer, 
a little too much inclined to scepticism, and a little too fond of 
paradox. No man was less likely to be imposed upon by fallacies in 
argument or by exaggerated statements of fact. But if, while he was 
beating down sophisms and exposing false testimony, some childish 
prejudices, such as would excite laughter in a well managed nur- 
sery, came across him, he was smitten as if by enchantment His 
mind dwindled' away under the spell from gigantic elevation to 
dwarfish littleness. Those who had lately been admiring its ampli- 
tude and its force were now as much astonished at ite strange nar- 
rowness and feebleness as the fisherman in the Arabian tale, when 
he saw the Genie, whose stature had overshadowed the whole sea- 
coast, and whose might seemed equal to a contest with armies. 
contract himself to the dimensions of his small prison, and lie 
there the helpless slave of the charm of Solomon." ' 

' Hawthorne : The House of the Seven Gables, chap, 1. 
s Macanla; : Essays ; Boswell's Life of Johnson. 
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To secure force in a paragraph, a writer should make 
the main idea prominent, and should keep subordinate 
ideaa in tlie background; and be should so 
arrange his sentences that the paragraph shall 
move from the less important and less interesting to the 
more important and more interesting, and thus form s 
climax. 

The following example of force in a paragraph comes 
from Euskin : — 

"Having, then, resolved that you will not waste recklessly, but 
earnestly use, these early days of yours, remember that all the 
duties of her childi'en to Englaud may be summed in two words 
— industry, and hononr. 1 say, first, industry, for it is in this 
that soldier youth are eMpecially tempted to fail. Yet, surely, 
there is no reason, because your life may possibly or probably be 
shorter than other men's, that you should therefore waste nioi'e 
recklessly the portion of it that is granted you; aeilher do the 
duties of your profession, which require you to keep your bodies 
strong, ill any wise involve the keeping of your minds weak. So 
far from that, the experience, the hardship, and the activity of 
a soldier's life render his powers of thought more accurate than 
those of other men ; and while, for others, all knowledge is often 
little more than a means of amusement, there is no form of sci- 
ence which a soldier may not at soma time or other find bearing 
on business of life and death. A young mathematician may be 
excused for languor in studying curves to be described only with a 
pencil ; but not in tracing those which are to be described with a 
rocket. Your knowledge of a whoieBorae herb may involve the 
feeding of an army; and acquaintance with an obscure point of 
geography, the success of a campaign. Never waste an instant's 
time, therefore ; the sin of idleness is a thousand-fold greater In 
you than in other youths ; for the fates of those who will oue day 
be under your command hang upon your knowledge; lost moments 
now will be lost lives then, and every instant which you carelessly 
take for play, you buy with blood," * 

1 Biukia 1 The Crown of Wild Olive ; War. 
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The last sentence of a paragraph should bring out the 
point of the whole effectively, and it may sum up all 
that has bten said iu the paragraph which it ends. In 
the discussion of a difficult problum or the elucidation of 
a profound thought, or in a persuasive discourse of any 
kiud, such a sentence at the end of a paragraph, particu- 
larly if the paragraph be a long one, is of especial value ; 
the reader, having received a full explanation of the 
writer's meaning, is ready for the thought in a portable 
form. The value of such a sentence appears in the fol- 
lowing paragraph from Carlyle ; — 

" ConBider his [an editor's] leading articles ; what they treat of, 
how passably they are done. Straw that has been thrashed a hun- 
dred times without wheat ; ephemeral sound of a sound ; such 
portent of the hour aa all men have seen a hundred times turn out 
inane : how a man, with merely human faculty, buckles himself 
Bightiy with new vigour and interest to this thrashed straw, 
nightly thrashes it anew, uightly geta-up new thunder about it; 
and so goes on thrashing and thundering for a considerable series 
of years ; this is a fact remaining still to be accounted for, in hu- 
man physiology. The vitality of man is great." ' 

To secure ea.se in a paragraph, a writer should have 
ease not only iu the sentences of which the paragraph is 
composed, but also in the movement from sen- 
tence to sentence. Sometimes he may gain 
ease in transition by repeating a word, sometimes by using 
a conjunction or other particle which makes the connec- 
tion plain. The more he varies his methods, the less 
likely he is to call attention to them. If he achieves the 
result without betraying the processes, he is justly said 
to have " a flowing .style." " In Shakspeare one sentence 



' Carlyle: MiEcellanies ; Sir Walter Scott. For gthet e 






begets the next naturally ; the meauiag is all inwoven. 
He goes on kindling like a meteor through the dark at- 
mosphere." '■ A style characterized hy the corresponding 
demerit ia well described, by a homely French metaphor, 
as de'coiisu, — a thiug of shreds aud patches ; or, to change 
the figure, "the sentences in a page have the same con- 
nection with each other that marbles have in a bag ; they 
touch without adhering." ' 

The following passage from George Eliot, though not 
remarkable for ease in the construction of sentences, 
i3 a good example of ease in transition from sentence 
to sentence and from paragraph to paragraph: — 

" But the sound of a, sharp bark iuside, as Eppie pub the key in 
the door, modified the doukey'a views, and he limped away again 
without bidding. The ahiirp baik was the sign of au excited wel- 
come that TC&s awaiting them from a knowing brown terrier, who, 
after dancing at tlieir legs in a hysterical inauuer, rushed with a 
worrying noise at a tortoise-shell kibteu under tlie loom, aud then 
rushed back with a sliarp bark again, as much as to say, ' I have 
done my duty by this feeble creature, yon perceive;' while the 
lady-mother of the kitten sat Banning her whit« bosom in the 
window, and looked round with a sleepy air of expecting caresses, 
though she was not going to take any trouble for them. 

" The presence of this happy animal life was not the only change 
which had come over the interior of the stone cottage." ' 

The following paragraph from Cardinal Newman ia an 
excellent example of ease at all points : — 



" It is a great point then to enlarge the range of studies which 
a University professes, even tor the sake of the students : and, 
though they cannot pursue every subject which is open to them, 
they will be the gainers by living among those and under those 
who represent the whole circle. This I conceive to be the advan- 
tage of a seat of universal learning, considered as a place of edu- 
cation. An assemblage of learned men, zealous for their ow 

> Coleiidgo: Table Talk. ' Oeoige Eliot: Silas Marner, chap, xvi 
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(, and rivala of each other, are brought, by famili&r inter- 
Dourae and for the sake of iiiUillectual peace, to adjust together the 
claims and relatione of their respective subjects of iDvestigatioD. 
They learn to respect, to consult, to aid each other. Thua b 
created a pure and clear atmosphere of thought, which the atn- 
dent also breathes, though iu hla own case be only > pursues a 
few sciences out of the multitude. He profits by an ialel- 
tectual tradition, which ia independent of partlculur teachers, 
which guides him in his choice o£ subjects, aud duly interprets 
for him those which he chooses, lie apprehends the )>;reat 
outlines of knowledge, the principles on which it rests, the 
scale of its parts, Its lights and its shades, its great points 
and its little, as he otherwiae caunot apprehend them. Hence 
it is that his education is called 'Liberal.' A habit of mind 
is formed which lasts through life, of which the attributes are, 
freedom, equitableness, calmness, moderation, and wisdom; or 
what in a former Discourse 1 have ventured to call a philosophical 
habit. This then 1 would assign as the special fruit of the eduoa' 
tion furnished at a University, as contrasted with other places of 
teaching or modes of teaching. This ia the main puipose of a 
University in its treatment of its students." ' 

To secure unity in a paragraph, a writer should con- 
form to the general principles that secure unity in a sen- 
tence. A paragraph, like a sentence, should 
contain one main idea, should admit nothing 
that is not germane to that idea, and should he so framed 
as to present a well-rounded whole. In the following 
passage from Hawthorne each paragraph is a unit : — 

" One afternoon, when the sun was going down, a mother and 
her little boy sat at the door of their cottage, talking aiioul the 
Great Stone Face. They had but to lift their eyes, and there it 
was plainly to be seen, though miles away, with the sunshine 
brightening all its features. 

• Seepage 179. 

^ C.inliual Newman: The Idea of a Uuiversitji Uuiversil:/ Teaching, 
Knowledge its Own End. 
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"And what was the Great Stone Face? 

" Embosomed amongst a tainUy of lofty mountains, there was a 
valley so apauioua that it contained many thousand inhabitants. 
Some of these good people dwelt in log-huta, with the black forest 
all around them, on the steep and dilUcuit hill-sides. Others had 
their homex m comfortable far la-ho uses, and cultivated the ricb 
soil on the gentle slopes or level surfaces of the valley. Others, 
again, ware congregated into populous villages, where some wild, 
highland rivulet, tumbling down from its birthplace in the upper 
mountain region, had been caught and tamed by human cunning, 
and compelled to turn the machinery of cotton-factories. The in- 
habitants of this valley, in short, were numerous, aod of many 
modes of life. But all of them, grown people and children, had a 
kind of familiarity with the Great Stone Face, although some pos- 
sessed the gift of distinguishing this grand natural phenomenoa 
more perfectly than many of their neighbors. 

"The Great Stone Face, then, was a work of Nature in her 
mood of majestic playfulness, formed on the perpendicular side 
of a mountain by some immense rocks, which had been thrown 
together in such a position ba, when viewed at a proper distance, 
precisely hi resemble the features of the human countenance. It 
seemed as if an enormous giant, or a Titan, had sculptured his own 
likeness on the precipice. There was the broad arch of the fore- 
head, a hundred feet in height ; the nose, with its long bridge ; and 
the vast lips, which, if they could have spoken, would have rolled 
their thunder accents from one end of the valley to the other. 
True it is, that if the spectator approached tjxi near, he lost the 
outline of the gigantic visage, and could discern only a heap of 
ponderous and gigantic rocks, piled in chaotic ruin one upon an- 
other. Retracing his steps, however, the wondrous features would 
again be seen ; and the farther he withdrew from them, the more 
like a human face, with a!) its original divinity intact, did they 
appear; until, as it grew dim in the distance, with the clouds and 
glorified vapor of the mountains clustering about it, the Great 
Stone Face seemed positively to be alive." ' 

This passage shows that it matters not how mauy sentencei 
I rt paragraph contains, provided the paragraph is a unit. 1| 

I ' Hawthorne: Twiee-ToW Tales i The Great Stono Face- ' 
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The toUowing paragraph contains heterogi 
ter, and ia therefore not a unit: — 

"Soon her absorbiiig desire was to be altogether ahntapirith 
Mary, except od SuudajB aiid at practisiog times. For this purpose 
she gave herself the worst cold she could achieve, aad cherished dili- 
getitljr what she proudly considered tu be a rackiug cough. Bi^ 
Sliss Frederick was deaf to the latter, aud only threatened the 
usual upstairs secluaiou and senna-tea for the former, whereupon 
Marcella in alarm declared that her cold was much better and 
gave up the cough in despair- It was her first sorrow and coat her 
some daj's of pale brooding aud silence, aad sorue nights of stifled 
tears, when during an Easter holiday a letter from Miss Frederick 
to ber mother anoouDced the sudden death of Mary Laut." ' 

The first three sentences, which deal with incidents connected 
with Marcella's devotion to Mary Laut during her lifetime, belong 
in one paragraph ; the last sentence, which speaks of Marcella's 
sorrow at Mary's death, belongs in another. The reader's diffi- 
culty in getting at the meaning is increased by the fact that " it " 
at the beginning of the last sentence at first sight seems to refer 
to what precedes, but really refers to what follows. 

It is sometimes impracticable to give to a paragraph 
clearness, force, and ease in an equally high degree; 
for, as the relative importance of these qualities varies 
with subject-matter and purpose, it may be ditticult in a 
given case to Becure in full measure the qunlity most 
needed without sacrificing something from one or both of 
the others. Unity, on the other liand, is essential to the 
excellence of every paragraph, whatever the subject-matter 
or purpose ; without it a collection of sentences may be 
a paragraph in form, but it cannot be one in substance. 



■ 2ln Hnmphij Ward: MarceUa, book L chap. L 
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SECTION VII. 

WHOLE COMPOSITlOSa. 

The general principles on which whole comtositionb 
should be framed are the same for a paper of two or 
three pages as for a hook of several volumes. 

To secure clearness and force in a composition as a 
whole, it is necessary not only to malie each paragraph 
clear and forcible, but also to arrange all the ciMmmund 
paragraphs in a clear and effective order, — the '''"°' 
order that accords with the sequence of thought and that 
holds the reader's interest from beginning to end. If this 
order is followed, each paragraph will be in the place 
where it belongs, the only place in which it can stand 
without injury to the total impression. 

To secure ease in a composition as a whole, it is neces- 
sary not only to give ease to each paragraph, but also 
to make the transition from paragraph to par- 
agraph without jar. Too much attention can 
hardly be paid to the manner of getting from one para- 
graph to another. A master of the art of transition begins 
and ends each paragraph so a.s to make it grow out of 
the last and into the next; he moves so easily and natu- 
rally that the reader follows without being aware of the 
steps he ia taking. 

To secure unity in a composition as a whole, it is 
necessary not only to make each paragraph a unit, but 
also to make all the paragraphs together con- 
stitute a whole, as all the sentences in each 
paragraph constitute a smaller whole. 

" Every man, aa he walks through tiie streets," says De Qnincey, 
"may contrive to jot down aa independent thoaght, a shorthand 
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memorandum of a great truth. . . . Standing ou one Jeg yon mvf 
accomplish this. The lalraiir of conipusition begins when you have 
to put your separate threads of thought into a loom ; 
them into a coiitinuous whole; to connect, to inlwduoe them; to 
blow them out or expand them ; to carry them to a close." ' 

A good writer sees his subject as a whole and treats it 
as a whole. However abundant his material (and the 
more of it he hag the better), he preseuts it as a unit. 
Sometimes he effects this by giving prominence to one 
idea, and grouping other ideas about that in subordinate 
positions, — digre.ssions, if made at all, being distinctly 
marked as digressions. Always he observes the laws 
of proportion, and thus gives to each part the space it 
should occupy relatively to every other part and to the 
whole. 

"True proportion in a building," writes Jlr. Palgrare, "answers 
to the general scheme or plot of a poem (as exemplified especially 
in narrative or dramatic works), and, further, to the sense of unity 
which all good art conveys; whilst the ornameutal details in each 
should always be felt by eye and mind to bud and flower out, as i£ 
by necessity, froiu the main object o£ the design."* 

Unity means one thing in one kind of composition, 
another in another ; but every piece of writing which pur- 
ports to be complete in itself should, whatever its length, 
its subject-matter, or its purpose, be a whole. Essays 
like those of Montaigne, in which no pretence of composi- 
tion is made, the writer rambling on as he would do in 
familiar conversation or in family letters, are the only 
writings which do not require unity, or rather which 

' De Quincey : Eacay on St^vle. Examples botli of the evil effects of 
shirking the " labour of compoaitiou," and aUi) o! the excellent efiecta 
of perforrainj; th:(.t labor, are to be found in De Qnincej'a i 

' F. T. Palgrave: Toctrj compared with the other Fine Arts. The 
National Review, July, 1886, p. 635. 
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require no unity except that created by the pereonality of 
the writer. It is the personality ot the writer that hinds 
together Emersou's least consecutive pages. This kind of 
unity we should not expect to find in the great majority 
of compositions. What we have a right to look for in 
them is unity in the conception of the subject and in ite 
treatment : unity of thought and unity of expression. 

"Composition," says RuBkin, " means, literally and simply, put- 
ting several things together, tio as to make one tbiug out of them ; 
the nature and goodne^ of which tbey all have a share ia pro- 
ducing. Thus a musiciaa composes an air, by putting notes 
together in certain relations ; a poet compoaea a poem, by putting 
thoughts and words in pleasant order; and a. painter a picture, by 
putting thoughts, forma, and colours in pleasant order, 

" In all these cases, observe, an intended unity must be the result 
of composition. A paviour cannot be said to compose the heap of 
Stones which he empti<» from his cart, nor the sower the handful 
of seed which he scatters from his hand. It is the essence of 
composition that everythiug should be in a determined place, 
perform an intended part, and act, in that part, advantageously 
for everything that ia connected with it." ' 

What unity is not, every teacher of composition knows 
by Bad experience. Eveiy teacher has had papers pass 
through his hands not unlike the following composition, 
which purports to be written hy yonug Mr. Brown and 
is printed by Cardinal Newman as a typical example of 
writing only too common in schools and colleges: — 

"'Fortes Fortuna Adjuvat.' 

'"Of all the uncertain and capricious powers which rule our 
earthly destiny, fortune is the chief. Who has not heard of the 
poor being raised up, and the rich being laid low? Alexander the 
Great said he envied Diogenes in his tuli, because Diogenes could 
have nothing less. We need not go far for an instance of fortune. 
■ Rnskin: The Elemenla dI Drawing, letter liL 
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Who w^ so great as Nicliola^, the Czar of all the Russias, a j«4U 
^o, and now he is " fallen, fallen from his high estate, without a 
friend to grace his obseiiaies." ' The Turkii arc the finest speciman 
of the human race, j'et they, too, have experieuced the vicissitudea 
of fortune. Horace says that we should wrap ourselves in our tit- 
tue, when fortune changes. Napoleou, too, shows us how little 
we can rely on fortune; but his faults, great as they were, are 
being redeemed by his nephew, Louis Niipoleon, who has ehowa 
himself very different from what we expected, though he has 
never eitplaiued how he came to swear to the Coustitutiou, and 
then mounted the imperial throne. 

" ' From all thb it appears, that we should rely on fortune only 
while it remains, — recollecting the words of the thesis, "Fortes 
fortuna adjuvat;" and that, above all, we should ever cultivate 
those virtues which will never fail us, and which are a sure basis 
of respectability, and will profit us here and bereafter.' 

"Mr. Black, to wham the boy's admiriug father submits the 
oomposition for criticism, comments upon it as follows : ~ 

"'^rhere's not one word of it upon the thesis; but all boys 
write in this way. . . . 

"'Now look here," he says, 'the subject is "Fortes fortuna 
adjuvat; " now this is a prnposilion; it States a certain general 
principle, and this is just what an ordinary boy would be sure 
to miss, and Robert does miss it. He goes off at once on the 
word "fortuna." "Fortuna" was not hia subject; the thesis 
was intended to guide him, for his own good -, he refuses to be ' 
put into leading-strings ; he breaks loose, and runs oil in his 
own fashion on the broad field and in wild chase of " fortune," 
instead of closing with the subject, which, as being definite, would 
have supported him. 

" ' It would have been very cruel to have told a boy to write on 
"fortune;" it would have been like asking him his opinion ol 
" things in general." Fortune is " good," " bad," " capricious," 
" uneipected," ten thousand things nil at once (you see them all 
in the Gradus), and one of them as much as the other. Ten thou- 
sand things may be said of it: give me one of them, and I will 
write upon it ; I cannot write on more than one j Robert prefers 
to write upon all. ... 

1 "Here again Mr. Brown prophesies. He wrote in June, 1694." 
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' ' Tliey pjoys] do not loam up their attention and reflect ; they 
do not like the trouble ot it: they cannot look at any thing steadily; 
and, when they attempt to write, off they go in a rigmarole of words, 
which doeH them no good, and never would, though they scribbled 
themes till they wrote their fingera off. . . . 

"'Now, I know how this Theme waa written,' he says, 'first 
one sentence, and then your hoy sat thiuking, and devouring the 
end of his pen ; presently down went the second, and so on. The 
rule is, first think, and then write : don't write when you have 
nothing to say ; or, if you do, you will make a mess of it. A 
thoughtful youth may deliver himself clumsily, he may set down 
little; but depend upon it, Iiis half sentences will be worth more 
than the folio sheet of another boy, and an experienced examiner 
wiU see it. . . . 

" ' Now, I will prophesy one thing of Robert, unless this fault 
is knocked out of him,' continues merciless Mr. 81ack. * When 
he grows up, and has to make a speech, or wrile a letter for the 
papers, he will look out for flowers, full-blown flowers, figures, 
smart expressions, trite quotations, hackneyed beginnings and 
endings, pompous circumlocutions, and so on '. but the meaning, 
the sense, the solid sense, the foundation, you may hunt the slipper 
long enough before you catch it.' " • 

Cardinal Newman's method of securing unity holds for 
ua all. We should " first think, and then write : " think 
till we have thoroughly assimilated our materials and 
have determined what we would say, and then write as 
rapidly aa poasihle, with minds not occupied with choice 
of word or turn of phrase but intent on the subject. 
After the firat draught has been made, we may at leisure 
attend to matters of detail, criticise from various points 
of view, curtail here, amplify there, until each part has 
ita due proportion of space and effectiveness ; but un- 
less we have a conception of the whole before beginniup 
to write, and unless we write with an eye to that whole, 
there is little likelihood that our work will be a unit. 

> Cardinal Newman The Idea of a Unirenity ; UoiTenri^ Subjtc^ 
KlenMDtMy SntdiM. 
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The principle that uuderlies all rhetorical rules 1b 
(as has been hinted more thaa once in the foregoing 
DDitTwiOi P^gss) the principle of all art, — the principle 
''™''" of unity in design conjoined with manifold 

variety in expression. 

"A great aullior," aaya Cardinal Newman, "is not one who 
merely has a copia verburum, whether in prose or verse, and can, as 
it were, turn on at his will any number of splendid plirases and 
swelling sentences ; but be is one who has something to say and 
knows how to say it. . . . 

" He writes passionately, because he feels keenly; forcibly, be- 
cause he ooaceifea rigidly; he sees too clearly to be vague; be is 
too serious to he otiose ; he can analyze his subject, and therefore 
he is rich ; he embraces it as a whole and in its partfi, aud there- 
fore he is consistent ; he has a firm hold of it, and therefore be is 
luminous.! When his imagination wells up, it overfiowa in orna- 
ment ; when his heart is touched, it thrills aloug his verse. He 
always has the right word for the right idea, and never a word too 
much. If he is brief, it is because few words suffice ; when he is 
lavish of them, stiU each word has its mark, and aids, not embar- 
rasses, the vigorous march of his elocution." * 

Not that a writer should expect to be the " perfectly- 
endowed man" of whom Mr. Herbert Spencer^ dreams. 
" To have a specific style," says Mr. Spencer, " is to be poor 
in speech;" but to have in no sense and in no degree "a 
specific style" is to be " faultily faultless," to be devoid of 
that individuality which is at once the spring and the 
charm of genius. Emerson teaches a sounder doctrine in 
giving the "essential caution to young writers, that they 
shall not in tbeir discourse leave out the one thing which 

1 Another instance of several short si 



' Cardinal Newman r Tho Idea ot a University; Univeraity Subjects, 
Literature. 

' The Philosophy of Style. 
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the discourse was written to say," but sliall each " obey " 
his " native bias." " To each his own method, style, wit, 
eloquence." * 

..." in each rank of fruits, as in each rank of masters, one is 
sndowed with one virtue, and auottier with another; their gloiy 
is their dissimilarity, and they who propose to themsBlves in the 
training of an artist that he should unite the colouring of Tiittoret, 
the finish of Albert Durer, and the tenderneaa of Correggio, are no 
wiser than a ncticulturiat would be, who made it the object of hia 
labour to produce a fruit which should unite in itseK the luscious- 
aeaa of the grape, the crispness of the nut, and the fragrance of 
the pine." ' 

If Thackeray had published his " Roundabout Papers " 
a little later, he might he supposed to have had Mr. 
Spencer's " perfectly-endowed man " in mind while writ- 
ing the following paragraph : — 

" And this, I must tell you, waa to have been a rare Roundabout 
performance — one of the very best that has ever appeared in this 
series. It was to have contained all the deep pathos of Addison ; 
the logical precision of Rabelais ; the childlike playfulness of 
Swift ; the manly stoicism of Sterne ; the metaphysical depth of 
(joldsmith ; the blushing modesty of Fielding; the epigrammatic 
terseness of Walter Scott ; the uproarious humour of Sam Bichard- 
son; and the gay simplicity of Sain Johnson; — it was to have 
combined all these qualities, with some excellences of modem 
writers whom I could name : but circumstances have occurred 
which have rendered this Roundabout Essay also impossible."' 

If Shakspere approaches Mr. Spencer's ideal, it is be- 
cause he speaks through many voices ; but even Shak- 
spere, when he ceases to be lago or Juliet, shows traces 
of "a specific style." 

> EmerxoD: Letters nod Social Aims; Greatness. 

' Rnskin : Modern raiuters, vol. iii. part iv. chap, iii. 

' Thovkeraj'r Rouudaboat Papers ; On Two RounilabDat Papers which 
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The unity which every young writer should seek is not 
the unity of perfection, but the unity which comes from 
the conception of a discourse as a whole, and from the har- 
monious arrangement of the parts in conformitj' with that 
conception. Every composition that he writes should be 
"a body, not a mere collection of members,"' — a living 
body. Its life must come partly from the writer's natural 
qualities, and partly from his acquired resouices whether 
of matter or of language. Familiarity with good authors 
will stimulate his powers of expression, and constant 
practice under judicious criticism will train them. 

Whatever a writer's materials, whatever his gifts, he 
must, if he ho^ws to he read, awaken interest at the hegin- 
A wriMr ning and hold it to the end. Unless he suc- 
hi. rejidon. ceeds in doing this, his work, whatever its 
merits in other respects, fails, — as a picture fails which 
nohody cares to look at, or a sonata which nobody cares 
to hear. A student of composition can receive no higher 
praise from his teacher than this : " I enjoyed reading 
your essay." 

I etiam coutiuoa. — QuiatilifliE: Tmt 
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KINDS OF COMPOSITION. 



FOUR KINDS DISCRIMINATED. 

Thus far we have discussed the general principles that 
apply in varying degrees to all kinds of composition : we 
have now to consider the special principles that apply to 
each kind. 

The four kinds of composition that seem to require 
separate treatment are: description, which deals with 
persons or things ; narration, which deals with acts or 
events; exposition, which deals with whatever admits 
of analysis or requires explanation ; argument, which 
deals with any material that may be used to convince 
the understanding or to affect the will. The purpose 
of description is to bring before the mind of the reader 
persons or things as they appear to the writer. The 
purpose of narration is to tell a story. The purpose 
of exposition is to make the matter in hand more 
definite. The purpose of argument is to influence opin- 
ion or action, or both. 

In theory these kinds of composition are distinct, but 
in practice two or more of them are usually combined. 
Description readily runs into narration, and narration 
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into description : a paragraph may be descriptive in form 
and narrative in purpose, or narrative in form and de- 
scriptive in purpose. Exposition has much in common 
with one kind of description ; and it may be of service 
to any kind of description, to narration, or to argument 




The purpose of DESCRiPnoN is, aa has already been said, 
to bring before the mind of the reader persons or things 
as they appear to the writer. As a means to u,n_„™ 
this end, language has certain limits, limits ^Si^^JlllJting 
that are obvious to one who compares a verbal "* "cuiptore. 
description of an object either with the object itself or 
with a model, a photograph, or a drawing of it. In the 
model or the drawing, as in the object itself, we see the 
parts in themselves, and we see them in their relations 
with one another, — we see them as a whole. Now, 
the only way in which words can give a complete idea 
of a whole is by a description of the parts. To make 
a whole these parts must be laboriously put together, 
and even then the part first spoken of may be forgotten 
before the last part is reached. The process, in the 
words of Coleridge, "seems to be like taking the pieces 
of a dissected map out of its box. We first look at one 
part and then at another, then join and dove-tail them ; 
and when the successive acts of attention have been 
completed, there is a retrogressive effort of mind to be- 
hold it as a whole." ^ In consequence of tliis serious 
drawback to the use of words for purposes of descrip- 
tion, diagrams are added to the text of a scientific treat- 
ise, ground-plans and elevations to the specifications of an 
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architect, models to applications for patents, illustrations 
to verbal descriptions in dictionaries and periodicals. 

Painting and sculpture, on tlie other hand, address the 
eye only, and are subject to the limitations to which 
the eye is suhject. They can convey impressions of a 
single moment only, since the eye cannot receive impres- 
sions of two successive moments at once; hut they can 
represent a wide extent of space or a scene comprising 
numerous details, since the eye can in a moment receive 
an impression of a whole that is composed of many 
different parts. Being limited to a single moment, they 
naturally choose the moment that tells most about the 
past and the future of the object represented. Their 
Lady Macbeth appears in the sleep-walking scene, in 
which she lives over again, not only the murder, but 
the motive thiit led to it and the remorse that followed ; 
their Medea appears in the struggle between her mater- 
nal love and her impulse to murder ; their Ajax, sitting 
among the slaughtered herds whose destruction he now 
regrets ; their Laocoon, while his pain is still endurable ; 
their Dying Gladiator, at the moment when with the 
pangs of death mingle the memories of his "young 
barbarians at play." 

Whatever painting and sculpture can thus suggest to 
the imagination, language can fully recount It can tell 
the whole story of Lady Macbeth, Medea, Ajax, Laocoon, 
the Dying Gladiator. No gallery of pictures, however 
large, can tell a story as words can ; for each picture is 
distinct from every other, but each word is part of a con- 
tinuously flowing current. Words succeed each other in 
time, as forma and colors lie side by side in space ; words 
, therefore, especially fitted to represent movement, 
forms and colors to represent rest A writer auggesta 
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the imaginatiou persona or scenes that a painter presents 
to the eye, as a painter suggests a story that a writer 
tells. Each is strongest at the other's weakest point.' 
No one can describe a person or a thing that he 
has not seen either in fact or in imagination, and no 
one can describe well what he sees unless, t«o kinas cj 
in obedience to Wordsworth's rule, he has *''^«="p'"'°- 
his "eye on the object" to be described. All descrip- 
tion, then, imphes observation. There are, however, 
two ways of observing: we may observe as men of 
science, — that is, give attention to the details of an 
object ; or we may observe as artists, — that is, give 
attention to an object as a whole. In the first case, 
our purpose is to study the object ourselves or to enable 
others to study it ; in the second case, our purpose is to 
en)oy the object ourselves or to enable others to enjoy 
it. Answering to these two kinds of observation are 
two kinds of description, — one in the service of science, 
the other in the service of art. The first may he called 
SCIENTIFIC, the second autistic. 



SECTION L 

BOIKNTiriO DESCKIPTIOS. 

The purpose of bcientific description is to convey 
information about the ohject described. It analyzes ai 
object in order to distinguish its parts and ^n,j„j 
thus enable us to identify the object by ^^^f 
iomparing it part by part with the descrip- ^"<"*ptioii, 
tion. This kind of description, — wlduh is employed not 

' For a complete eKpoBitiouot these pcinciplea.eee Lessing'B"I,*<«o5n,' 
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only in worka of science but also in passports, inven- 
tories, title-deeds, advertisements of lost dogs or of 
escaped ciiminala, — is useful as far as it goes; tut it 
does not go very far. It lias, however, resources of its 
own. The desciiption of a thief may give many details 
that would not appear in a photograph. The description 
of a flower or of an animal may be supplemented by an 
account of its habits, of differences in tbe varieties of 
the species to which it belongs, and of the relation of 
that species to others. 

The following passage begins with a scientific descrip- 
tion of tbe barn-swallow (^Hirundo horreorum), and then 
gives an account of its habits and notes some peculiarities 
of the nest and the eggs; — 

" Tail Tery deeply forked ; oul«r feathers [of tail] several inchea 
longer than tne incier, very narrow towards the end ; above gloaay- 
blue, with concealed wbite in the middle of the back ; throat chest- 
nut [ reat of lower part reddish- white, not conspicuoualy ditfereut ; 
a steel-blue collar oq the upper part of the breast, interrupted in 
the middle ; tail feathers with a white spot near the middle, on the 
inner web. Female with the outer tail feather not quite so long. 

"Length, six and ninety ono-himdredths inches; wing, five 
iuches; tail, four and fifty one-hundredths inches. 

" This beantif ul and well-known bird arrives in New England 
from about the 10th of April to the 25th of that month, according 
to latitude; it is quickly dispersed iu great numbers through these 
States, and soon commences mating. Its habits are so well known 
that any description here is hardly needed. About the 10th of 
May, after the birds have paired, they commence building ; or 
sometimes the same couple begin repairing the nest of the preced- 
ing year or years, as the same nest ia occupied several seasons. II 
is built in tbe eaves of houses or barns, or on rafters of barns and 
other buildinga. It is constructed outwardly of a strong shell of 
pellets of mud, which are plastered together, and, as Nuttall says, 
' tempered with fine hay, and rendered more adhesive by the gluti- 
nous saliva of the bird.' This nest is built out and up until the 
top ia about horizontal, and then lined with a layer of flue grass oi 
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hay, which is covered with loose feathera. This bird is fond of 
Boclety, often us many an twenty neiitB being in the same eavea. 
The eggs are usually four iu uumbor, Bometimes 6ve : tbey are of 
a nearly pure-wblte color, with a slight roseale tlut; and are 
spotted more or less thickly with flue dots of two shades of bi-own, 
reddish, and purplish. The dimensions of four eggs, collected in 
Upton, Me., are .76 by .56 inch, .70 by .52 inch, .78 by .52 inch, 
.69 by ,53 inch. The largest specimen, in a great number, is .73 
by .57 inch ; the smallest, ,07 by .50 inch. Two broods, and some- 
times three, are reared in the seasou. The period of incubation is 
thirteen days. 

"About the first week iu Septeralwr, the old and young birds of 
different families gather in imiuense flocks; and, after rejuaining 
about the marshes near the seacoast for a few days, (bey leave 
for their winter homes. It is seldom that any are seen after 
September 15th in New England."' 

In the description with which thia passage begins, the 
method adopted is that which experience has shown to 
be most useful for purposes of study, — the method of 
selecting characteristic particulars and presenting them 
with clearness. In the several sciences modes of pro- 
cedure differ somewhat ; but they are all referable to the 
f;eneral purpose of beginning with what is most charac- 
teristic of the species described and going on in the 
order familiar to a specialist. When a description of this 
nature is intended for the general reader, it should begin 
with that (Teculiarity which first .strikes an untrained eye, 
and should enumerate particulars in the order adapted to 
an untrained mind. 

In purpose scientific description has much in common 
with e.xposition : like that, it aims at conveying informa- 
tion, la subject-matter it resembles artistic description. 

' Edward A. Saronela : Ornithology and Oology of Kew England. 
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AETISTIC DESCBIPTION. 

Where words serve no higher purpose than they do in 
scientific description, — that is, where they serve only as 
Aim iiDd ineyjis of identifying objects that are or are to 
«^«to°' ^^ under the eye, — they give useful inforina- 
dEMripUoo. lioa^ iiideed, but pretend to no higher excel- 
lence. The purpose of description not scientific is less 
to convey information (though it may do that inciden- 
tally) than to afi'ect the imagination, to produce illusion, 
to give pleasure. The writer of a description of this kind, 
like the writer of a scientific description, should have his 
eye on the object tliat he is describing. He should not, 
however, dwell on details as such : he should not invite 
attention to this or that part, unless it is a characteristic 
part, a part that represents the whole. This kind of 
description, as distinguished in purpose from scientific 
description, may be called AKTISTIC; as distinguished in 
method, it may be called SUGGESTIVE. 

Artistic description is exemplified in the following 
lines from Wordsworth's "Green Linnet": — 

" Amid f on tnft of hnzel tre«e. 
That twiiikls to the guetj breeze, 
Behold him perohsd in ecHariei, 

Tet seeming acitl to horer; 
There I where the flntter of his wings 
Upon hi? back and body flings 
Shadows and -laniij glimmerioga. 

That rarer him all over. 

"Hy daizl^d sight he oft deceivea, 
A Brother of the dancing leaves ; 
HMD flits, and from the rottage«avee 
Ponn forth bii song in fishes.' 
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Wordsworth, it will be observed, gives no particulars 
about the bird's dimensions, sbape of beak, or variations 
ot color, nothing by which it could be identified ; he 
leaves a reader who has never seen a green linnet to 
imagine one by recalling some bird that he has seen and 
coloring it with the green of the hazel tree ; he adds 
nothing to the reader's knowledge, but he associates with 
knowledge already possessed a poet's fancies and emo- 
tions. The value of the poem to each reader must depend 
on that reader's intelligence, imagination, and sympathy. 

Every master of suggestive description recognizes the 
limits of his art and makes the most of its advantages. 
He does not undertake to show us the color or the form 
of a flower, as the painter does ; but he enables us to feel 
its beauty, he clothes it with poetic associations. 

" It is not," says Matthew Aruoli!, " Liiiuteus, or Cavendish, or 
Ciivier who gives ua the true sense of anitiiala, or water, or plants, 
who seizes their secret for us, who makes us participata in their 
life ; it ia Shakespeare, with hi.i 

' daffodils 
Tbat eoma before the awallow il.-irea, and take 
The winila of March with boautj ] ' 

it is Wordsworth, with his 

Id spring-tirae from the cuckoo- bird. 

Breaking the Bilcnce of the seas 

A moDg the farthest Hebrides ; ' 
it is Keats, with hia 

' moving WTitera at their priestlike task 

Of cold ablution ronad Earth's human shurea ; ' 
it is Chateaubriand, with his ' dine indeterminee ilea J'arila ; ' it ia 
Senaiicour, with his mountain birch-tree ; ' Cetlr ecoret blanche, lust 
el crerasse'e ; celle lige agrefle ; ces brancliei 7ui s'inclinenl vert la terre ; 
la moliitile 'leu feiiillet, et lout eel abandon, simpliciie' de la naiare, atti- 
tade del denerla.' '' ' 

1 Matthew Arnold : Easajs io CritidBm; Maarice de On^riu. 
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"In painting," aays Burke, "we may represent any fine figure 
WB please; but we never can give it tliose enlivening touches 
which it may receive from words. To represent ai 
picture, you can only draw a beautiful young man winged; but 
what painting can furniah out any tbing so grand as tlie addition 
of one word, ' the angel of the Loril t' . . . Now, as there is a mov- 
ing tone of voice, an impassioned countenance, an agitated gesture, 
which affect independently o£ the things about which they are 
exerted, so there are words, and certain dispositions of words, 
which being peculiarly devoted to passionate aubjecta, and always 
used by those who are under the influence of any passion, touch 
and move us more than those which far more clearly and dis- 
tinctly espreas the subject-matter. We yield to sympathy what 
we refuse to description." ^ 

In saying that " we yield to sympathy what we refuse 
to description," Burke au^ests a characteristic of descrip- 
Emotioa In ^^^^ Writing already noted in connection with 
jauriptioo. „ ^j^g Green Linnet," — the cliaracteriatie that 
commanicates to the reader the writer's emotion in the 
presence of the object described. This communication of 
emotion may be made without distinct reference to its 
source in the objects observed, as it is in some mod- 
era English poetry and in many of the productions of 
the "symbohc" or "impressionist" school of writers in 
France. If, however, the end in view is nothing but the 
communication of feeling, language is not the appropriate 
means of expression. Vague emotion can be better ex- 
pressed through songs without words than through songs 
with unmeaning words : for vague emotion the appropriate 
vehicle is music. 

The problem for the writer is in what proportiona to 
combine fancies and feelings with matters of fact. A 
writer who makes the matter-of-fact side of his descrip- 

' Burke; On the Sublime anii Baantiful, part v. sect, vii. This passage 
furnishes an example of skilful repeticioo similar to those od ; 
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tion prominent may be useful from the point of view of 
science, but he is not effective from the point of view of 
art. He may be intelligible to those who are in search 
of information, but he will not create interest : his work 
will have more accuracy than Ufa A writer who loses 
the sense of fact in a gush of emotion is disappointing 
to those who expect to find ideas behind words. He 
may move his readers, but be will fail to provide " a local 
habitation " for the feeling be evokes. 

Writers of artistic description sometimes undertake ta 
transfer their emotions to inanimate objects by means of 
what Mr. Euskin calls " the pathetic fallacy." the pMneUo 
To explain this phrase, Mr. Euskin quotes '*""'■ 
and comments upon a couplet by Dr. Holmes: — 

" ' The spendthrift crocus, burstiug through the mould 
Naked aud Bhivorbg, with his cup of gold,' ' 

"This is very beautiful," aaja Mr. Ruskin, "and yet very un- 
true. The crocus is not a spendthrift, but a hardy plant ; its 
yellow ia not gold, but saffron. How is it that weenjoy ao much 
the hayiag it put into oar heada that it is anything else than a 
pl.in orocui,? 

" It is an important question. For, throughout our past rea- 
sonings about art, we have always found that nothing could be 
good or useful, or ultimately pleasurable, which was untrue. But 
here ia something pleasurable in written poetry which is neverthe- 
less untrue. And what is more, if we thiuk over our favourite 
poetry, we shall find it full of this kind of fallacy, and that we 
like it all the more for being so. 

" It will appear also, on consideration of the matter, that this 
fallacy i^ of two principal kinds. Either, as in thia case of the 
crocus, it is the fallacy of wilful fancy, which involves no real 
Bxpectation that it will be believed ; or else it is a fallacy caused 
by an excited state of the feelings, making us, for the time, mora 
or less irrational. . - - Thus, for instance, in Alton Locke, — 

1 Olirer Wendell Holmes; Spring. 
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"'Tbej ruwed ber \a across tbe rolling foi 
Tbe cruel, crawliug foani.' 

'■ The foam ia not cruel, neither does it crawl. The Btate ot 
mijid nhich attributes to it these characters of a living creature ia 
one in which the reaaoii i:i unhinged hy yrief. All violent feelings 
have the same effect. They produce in us a falseness in all our 
impressions of external things, which I would generally cliaracter- 
ce as tbe ' Pathetic Eallacj.' 

" Now we are in the habit of considering this fallacy as emi- 
nectly a character of poetical description, and the temper ot mind 
in which we allow it, us one eminently poetical, because passionate. 
But I beUeve, if we look well into the matter, that we shall find 
the greatest poets do not often admit this kind of falseness, ^ 
that it is only the second order of poets who much delight in it. 

" Thus, when Dante describes the spirits falling from the bank 
of Acheron 'as dead leaves flutter from a, bough,' he gives the 
most perfect image possible of their utter lightness, feebleness, 
passireness, and scattering agony of despair, without, however, 
for an instant losing his own clear perception that these are souls, 
and thoiie are leaves; he makes no confusion of one with the other. 
But when Coleridge speaks of 

" 'The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dancea as often as dance it can,' 
he has a morbid, that is to say, a so far false, idea about the leaf : 
he fancies a life in it, and will, which there are not; conf'ises its 
powerlessness with choice, its fading death with merriment, and 
the wind that shakes it with music. Here, however, there is some 
beauty, even in the morbid passage; but take an instance in Homer 
and Pope. Without the knowledge of Ulysses, Eipenor, hisyoing- 
est follower, has fallen from an upper chamber in the Circean 
palace, and has been left dead, anmissed by his leader or com- 
panions, in the haste of their departure. They cross the sea to 
the Cimmerian land; and Ulysses summons the shades from 
Tartarus. The first which appears is that of the lost Eipenor. 
Ulysses, amazed, and in exactly the spirit of bitter and terrified 
lightness which is seen in Hamlet,' addresses the spirit with tbs 
simple, startled words : — 

" Well Bald, oM mole 1 can'st work i' the groimil so fast 1 " 
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"'ElpCDor! How earnest thoa nnfler the sliaflnwy darknesfl ! 
thon come faster on foot than I in my black ship ? ' 

Which Pope rendera thus ; — 

" ■ 0, say, what angry power Elpenor led 

To glide Id shades^ and wa,odi>r with the dead f 
How conid thy nonl, bj realms and seas disjoined, 
Ontfly tlie nimble sail, and leave the lagging wind f ' 
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• I sincerely hope the reader finds no pleasure here, either in the 
nimbteneas of the sail, or the lazinesa of the wind I And jet how 
is it that these conceits are bo painful now, when they have been 
pleasant to us in the other instances? 

" For a very simple reason. They are not a pntheiic fallacy at 
all, for they are put into the mouth of the wrong passion — a 
passion which never could possibly have spoken thera — agonized 
curiosity. Ulysfles wants to know the facts of the matter ; ajid 
the very last thing his mind could do at the moment would be to 
pause, or suggest in any wise what waa nol a fact. The delay in 
the first three lines, and conceit in the last, jar upon us instantly 
like the most frightful di.'jcoid in music. No poet of true imagina- 
tive power could possibly have written the passage.' 

■' Therefore we see that the spirit of truth must guide ns in 
some sort, even in our enjoyment of fallacy. Coleridge's faUaoy 
has no discord in it, but Pope's has set our teeth on edge. 

I "Take two most exquisite instances from master hands. Th« 

I Jessy of Shenstoue, and the Ellen of Wordsworth, have both been 

) ' "It is worth while oorapariug the way a aimilar qnesyoo is put bj 

L exquisite sincerity of Keata- — 
" ' He wept, and hia bright tears 
Went trickling down the galden how he held. 
Thus, with half-shut, suSused eyeo, he stnod; 
While from beneath same cumbrous boughs hatd by 
With solemn step an anfal godde» 
And there waa purport in her looks for him. 
Which he with eager guess began to read; 
Perplexed the while, melodiously he said, 
'BoK cam'ri thou over tke m^>a<td taat"" 
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betrayed and deserted, Jessy, in the & 



:e of ber most touching 



" ' If throngb Ihe garden's flowerj trihea I stray, 

Wbero bloom the jasmiues that could once alltue. 
" Hupo DOt to fiuil delight iu us," they say, 
" For we are spotleas, Jesaj ; we aie poie." ' 

Compare this with some of the worda of Ellen : 
' " Ah, why," s^d Ellen, sighing to herself, 
" Why do not words, and kiss, and solemn pledge. 
And naCare, that is kind in woman's breast. 
And reasou, tliat in man is wise aad good, 
And fear of Him who is a tigiiteous Judge, — 
Why do not these previul for human life, 
To keep two hearts together, that began 
Their spriagtime with one love, and that have need 
Of mntoat pity and forgiveness sweet 
To grant, or l>a received; while that poor bird — 
O, come and hear him ! Tbon who hast to me 
Been faithless, hear him ; — though a lowly treatnw. 
One of God's simple children that yet know not 
The Universal Parent, boai he sings I 
As if he wished the firmament of heaven 
Bhoeld listen, and give back to him the voice 
Of his triumphant constancy and love. 
The proclamation that he makes, how far 
His darkness doth transcend our fickle light,"' 

The perfection of both these passages, aa far as regards truth 
tenderness of imagination in the two poets, is quite insuperable 
But of the two characters imagined, Jessy is weaker than Ellen, 
eiactly in so far as something appears to her to be in nature whieh 
is not. The flowers do not really reproach her. God meant them 
to comfort her, not to taunt her ; they would do so if she saw 
them rightly. 

'Ellen, on the other hand, is quite above tiie slightest erring 
emotion. There is not the barest film of fallacy in all her 
thoughts. She rea.'iong as calmly as if she did not feel. And, 
although the singing of the bird suggests to her the idea of its 
desiring to be heard in heaven, she does not for an instant admit 
any veracity in the thought. ' As if,' she says, — ' I knon ha 
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meana notbiag of the kind; but it doea verily seem as if.' The 
reader will find, by esamining the rest of the poem, that Ellen's 
character is throughout consistent in this clear though pasaionatfi 
strength." ' 

Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Euskin ia so eager to express 
his views strongly that he says more than he means. 
He certainly cannot intend to maintain, as he seems 
to do in the last part of the passage quoted above, that 
similes are to be preferred to metaphors, — that, for m- 
atance. it is better to speak of " foam that looks as if it 
were cruel and crawUng" than to say "cruel, crawHng 
foam." Nor can he intend to warn writers ot genius 
against representing the inanimate world as seen through 
their emotions or their imagination.^ What Mr. Euskin 
desires especially to condemn is the deplorable disposi- 
tion of ordinary wiiters to attribute, consciously or 
unconsciously, their own feelings to natural objects in 
cases in which neither passion nor imagination justifies 
the fallacy. 

This disposition appears in the following passages: — 

" Through the green fields, where the graaa, dew-drenched, was 
shedding myriad pearly tears of joy at the departure of darkness 
and the coming ba^k of light ; where the daisies and the butter- 
cups were lialf ancloaing their coy lips, under the kisses of their 
kingly lover. Through them all she went, and then passed down 
to the shore of the great sea whose breast was heaving gently for 
the love of Hyperion, the mighty sun god, who was siniling wel- 
comingly,* coquettishly, under his burning eyes, through al) bei 
countless waves." • 

" Then would the gentle spirits of Nature shower on her their 
boly ministry, pitying the passion of the self-tormented human 

' Roakin •■ Mofleni Painters, vol. iii. part iv, rhnp. xii 

' See Lowell on ■■ The Imagioation." The Century Magazine, March 
1894. 

* See paj^e S2. 

* Rhoda BropghtoB ; Not Wisely bnt Too Well, chap. viiL 
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aoul; then would the sweet evening wiud breathe softly its cool 
kisses on her throbbing brows, and sing over her its soothing lul- 
laby -, then would the over-'arching trees wave their greeu branches 
gently above her, whbpering compaasionately to eaod other of her 
woe; then would the serene evening-atar coma out in heaven, and 
look mildly down tlirough the shaggy forest depths on the pros- 
trate creature, who, calmed by these holj inflaeacea, would aiuk 
At length into slumber, which was, for a while, forgetf ulneas." ^ 

"During the sad funeral hours the October skies were weeping 
copiously, an if the heart of natui'e were touched by the all-pervad- 
ing grief." i* 

If tlie principles that apply to descriptive writing 
have been correctly set forth, two things are obvious: 
BanDnroMot (1) that a writer should not try to make lan- 
deBcripaon. guage do mote than it can do well ; (2) that 
he should make the most of the advantages which lan- 
guage possesses over the other arts. It remains to speak 
of the ways in wldch he may secure these advantages. 

Instead of wearyuig the reader with many details, a 
skilful writer describes by selecting a few telling char- 
TaiUdg acteristica that stimulate the imagination : 

ifot he expresses less than he suggeata. For ex- 

ample ■- — 

... "a bashful, shining, red-faced laird, with large white ears, 
and a aroooth powdered head, who awkwardly mumbled out his 
acqiiieaeence."' 

" The monarch is a little, keen, fresh-coloured old man, with 
very protruding eyes, attired in plain, old-fashioned, snuff-coloured 
clothes atid brown stockings, hia only oruaraeut the blue ribbon of 
his Order ot the Garter." • 

"Small, shining, neat, methodical, andbusom was MissPeecher; 
cherry-cheeked and tuneful of voice. A little pin-cushion, a little 

* Frances Anne Kemble: Far Away vatA Long Ago, chap. xr. 

* American newspaper: editoTinJ article on the foueral of Dr. Holmes 

* Miss Forrier: IJestiny, vol. i. chap, xxxix. 

* Thackeray: The Viiginiana, chap, Iriii. 



housewife, a little boolc, a little work-bos, a little set of tables and 
weights and measures, and a little woman all ia one. She could 
write a little essay on any subject, exactly a slate loug, beginning 
at the left-hand top of one side and ending at the right-hand bottom 
of the other, and the essay should be strictly according to rule." > 

"Mrs. Gradgrind, a little, thin, white, pink-eyed bundle of 
shawls, of surpassing feebleness, mental and bodily; who was 
always taking physic without any effect, and who, whenever she 
showed a symptom of coming to life, was invariably stunned by 
some weighty piece of fact tumbling on her."* 

'" Aslight figure,'saidMr. Peggotty, looking at the fire, 'kieuder 
worn; soft, sorrowful, blue eyes; a delicate face; a pritty head, 
leaning a little down; a quiet voice and way — timid a'most. 
That's Em'lyl . . . Cheerful along with me; retired when 
others is by; fond of going any distance fur to teach a child, or 
fur to tend a sick person, or fur to do some kindness tow'rds a 
young girl's wedding (and she 's done a many, but has never seen 
one); fondly loving of her uncle; patient; liked by young and 
oJd ; sowt out by all that has any trouble. That's Em'lyl'"' 

"One moment had been burnt intJi his life as its chief epoch 
— a moment full of July sunshine and large pink roses shedding 
their laat petals on a grassy court enclosed on three sides by a 
Gothic cloister. Imagine him in such a scene : a boy of thirteen, 
stretched prone on the grass where it was in shadow, his curly head 
propped on his arms over a book, while his tutor, also reading, sat 
on a camp-stool under shelter." * 

" The animal he bestrode was a broken-down plough-horse, that 
had outlived almost every thing but his viciousness. lie was 
gaunt and shagged, with a ewe neck and a head like a hammer ; 
his msty mane and tail were tangled and knotted with buns ; one 
eye had lost its pupil, and was glaring and spectral ; but the other 
had the gleam of a genuine devil in it,"' 

"Sylvia Crane's house was the one in which her grandmother 
had been born, and was th^oldest house in the village. It waa 

.' DIckeiu: Oar MuCnil Friend, book iL chap. i. 

' Ibid.: Hard Times, chap. iv. 

' Ibid.: David Copperfield, chap. Ixiii. 

' George Eliot : Daiiiel Doroiiiia, ^ook it chap. xvi. 

• Irving: The Sketch Book ; The Legend ol Sleepy HoDotr 
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known aa the 'old Crane place.' It had never been painted, H 
waa shedding its flapping gray shingles like gray scales, the roof 
sagged in a mossy hollow before the chimney, tlie windows and 
the doors were awry, and the whole house was fall of undulations 
and wavering lines, which gave it a curiously unreal look in broad 
dayhght. In the moonlight it was the shadowy edifice built of a 

" Her little face is like a walnut shell 
With wriakliog lines ; her soft, white hair adorns 
Her either brow iu qnaiut, straight curls, like horos ; 
Aad all about her dings an ulil. sweet smell 
Prim is ter guwn and quaterlike her shawl. 
Well mighl ber bonnets have been bom on her. 
Can you conceive a F^urj Godmuthei 
The subject of a real religious call 7 
In Btiow or shine, from bed to bed she mns, 
Her mitteued bands, that erer gire or pray. 
Bearing a aheaf of tracts, a bag of buns, 
All twinkling smilee and texts aud pious tales : 
A wee old maid that Hwecpa the Bridegroom's way. 
Strong in a cheerful trust that never foils." ' 

..." there at the window stood, 
Framed in its black square length, with lamp ta hanit 
Pompilia; the same great, grave, griefinl air 
Aa stands i' the dusk, on altar that I know. 
Left alone with one moonbeam iu ber cell, 
Onr Lady of all the Sorrows."* 
" One stiff blind horse, his every bone a-etare. 
Stood stupefied, however he came there."* 
"Lo ! sweeton'd with the Btimmer light, 
The fnll-julced apple, waxing over-mellow. 
Drops in a nileot autumn night."' 
..." a full-ted river windbg alow 
By herds upon an endless plain, 
The ragged rims of thonder brooding low. 
With shadow-atreaka of rain." ' 
> Mary E. Wilkios: Pambroke. chap. ii. 
s Willinm Ernest Henley : A Book of Verses ; In hospital, Vldtor. 

* Browning : The Ring and The Book ; Giuaeppe Caponsacchl. 
' Ibid. : " Cliilde Roland to the Dark Tower Came." 

• Tennyson ; The Lotos-Eaters. ' Ibid. ; The Palare of Art 
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"At length I saw a lady ivithin call, 

titiUer than chiaell'ii marble, standing there ; 
A daughter ol the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair." •■ 
"A queen, with gwartby i^lieeka and. bold black ejea, 
Bruw-buunci uitL burning gold."' 
A good instance of the effective use of characteristic 
features is furnished by the well-known lines with which 
Tennyson begins "(Enone." To appreciate the excel- 
lence of these lines for purposes of description, we have 
but to read them after reading the poet's early attempu 
(in the volume published in 1833) to represent the same 
scene : — 

"There la a dale in Ida, lovelier 
Than any in old Ionia, heantiM 
With emerald slopes of sunny ewacd, that lean 
Above the loud gleuriver, which hath wDru 
A path thro' steepdowo granite walls below. 
Mantled with flowering teudriltwine. In front 
The cedanihadowy valleys open wide. 
Tar-seen, high over all the Godbiiill wall 
And many a enowycolnmned range divine. 
Mounted with awful sculptures — meo and Gods, 
The wock of Gods — bright on the dark bine aky 
The windy citadel of Ilion 
ShoDe, like the cxowd of Troas." > 
These lioea are manifestly inferior to those in the later volume ; — 
" There lies a Tale in Ida, lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 
The awiraming vapour alopes athwart the glen, 
Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine to pine. 
And loitera, aloivly drawn. On either hand 
The lawDa and meadow-ledgea midway down 
Hang rich in flowers, and far below them n 
The long brook falling thro' the clov'n ravini 
In cataract after cataract to the aea. 
Behind the valley topmost Gargarua 

1 Tennyson: A Dream of Fair Womeo. 
* Ibid.: CEnone (edition of 1833). 
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Standa up and takes the morning : bnt in front 

The gorges, opeoiug wide apart, reveal 

TiOBa BJid Uiuu'a culumn'd ciUkdel, 

The crown o£ Truafl."' 
In the final form of thia description, the addition of fog — of the 
specific kind of fog that " loiters " in the vaUej in a. way faniiliar 
to lovers of mountain scenery — is effective. The substituti&D of 
" lawne and meadow-ledges " that " hang " for " emerald siopea of 
suDuy sward " that " lean " is of doubtful value ; but there can be 
no doubt about the improvement made by the expansion of "loud 
glenriver " etc., into 



and by the transformation of the vague lines beginnings 
" In front 

The cedorshadony valleys opeu wide," 
into the far more striking passage, — 

" Behind the valley topmast Gargams 

Stands np and tiikes the tnoriiing : but In trom 

The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 

Troas and Uiou'a culuma'd citadel, 

The crown of Troas." 
These lines set before us the monntains, the plain of Troy, the 
city, and the citadel with its columns. The transfer of the epithet 
"columned" from the mountains to the citadel, and the substitu- 
tion, m the last line, of a. metaphor for a simile, make the citadel 
the central feature of the landscape. " An ancient who stood on 
the deck of a trireme watching for the first glimpse of Troy would 
have seen just as much as is described here at the moment when 
tlie vessel swung round the promontory of Sigeum into the harbor. 
If aaked to tel! how tha city looked, he would remember nothing 
but the columns of the citadel." * 

Well-selected diaracteristics may be made more effec- 
tive by the addition of a happy phrase which the readei 
is aure to remember. For example; — 



■ 



' Tennyson ; CBnone. 



> From a student's theme. 
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"But, whereas the girl was so dark-eyed and dark-haired, that 
' ihe aeetned to receive a deeper and more lustrous colour from the 
Ban, when it shone upon her, the boy was so lightreyed and light- 
haired that the seU-fiSime rays appeared to draw out of him what 
little colour he ever possessed. His cold eyes would hardly have 
been eyes, but for the short ends of lashes which, by bringing them 
into immediate contrast with something paler than themselvea, 
expressed their form. His shortrcropped hair iniglit have been a 
mere continuation of the sandy freckles ou his forehead and face. 
Uis ekin was so unwiiolesomely deficient iu the natural tinge, that 
he looked as though, if he were out, he would Need while "^ 

"He [De Quincey] was a pretty liitle creature, full , of wire- 
drawn ingenuities; bankrupt enthusiaams, bankrupt pride; with 
the finest silver-toned low voice, and most elaborate gently-winding 
courtesies and ingenuities in conversation ; ' What would n't one 
give to have him in a Box, and take hirn out to talk I * (That was 
Her criticism of him ; and it was right good.) A bright, ready and 
melodious talker; but in the end an inconclusive and long-winded. 
One of the smallest man-figures I ever saw; shaped like a pair of 
tongs; and hardly above five feet in all; when he sat, you would 
have taken him, by candlelight, for the beautifullest little Child; 
blue-eyed, blonde-haired, sparkling face, — had there not been ft 
■jloinething, too, which said, 'Eccavi, this ChSdkai been in Hell! '"' 
" The cTiBmpaign with its endless fleece 
Of feathery grasses everjwhatel 
SileDce and passion, joy and peace. 

An evBrlaating wash of air — 
Rome's ghost siuce her decease." * 

Sometimes the jilirase takes the form of a comparison, 
■SR when Thackeray likens Beatrix Esmond to a leopard, 
And Ethel Newcome to " Diana, whose looks were so cold 
jind whose arrows were so keen," or when George Eliot 
8 Gwendolen Harleth to a serpent. These compan- 
ions are what we remember best about Beatrix, Ethel, and 
*■ Gwendolen. 



' Difkens: Hard Times, chap. ii. 

' Carlylfl: Remlaisceacea, edited by C. E. Norton; Edward 

* Browning: Two in the Cainpagna. 
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Other examples of comparisons that give effectiveness 
to descriptiona occur in the following passages : — 

..." it was pleasaut to look ut Rotnolii's beauty : to see her, like 
jld Firenzuola'a type of womanly majeatj, 'sitting with a certain 
grandeur, speaking with gravity, smiling with modesty, and cast- 
ing around, as it were, an odour of queenliness ; * and slie seemed to 
unfold like a strong white lily under this genial breath of admira- 
tion and homage."! 

" It was not long before Roniola entered, all white and gold, 
more than ever like a tall lily. Her white silk garment was bound 
by a golden girdle, which feO with large tassels ; and above that 
was the rippling gold of her hair, surmounted by the white mist 
of her long veil, which was fastened on her brow by a band of 
pearls, the gift of Bernardo del Nero, and was now parted off her 
face so that it all floated backward." ' 

" If the conventional Cherub could ever grow up and be clothed, 
" a might be photographed as a portrait of Wilfer. His chubby, 
smooth, innocent appearance was a reason for hia being always 
treated with condescension when he was not put down." ' 
"Guido Franceachini, — old 
And nothiDg like so tall as I myself. 
Hook-Qosei! and yellow in a bush ot beard. 
Much like a thing I saw on a boy's wrut, 
Ha called an owl anci used for catching birds."* 

OoBweii. Sometimes a single well-choaen word fully 

ctioMn word, answets the purposes of description. 

" For a single thing," says Leasing, " Homer has commonly but 
a single epithet. A ship is to him at one time the black ship, at 
another the hollow ship, and again the swift ship. At most it is 
the well-manned black ship. Further painting of the ship he does 
not attempt. But ot the ship's sailing, its departure and arrival, 
he makes so detailed a picture, that the artist would have to paint 
" B or sis, to put the whole upon his canvas." ' 

' George Eliot: Romola, cbap. six. * Ibid., chap. xx. 

' Dickenfl; One Mutual Friend, hook i. chap, iv. 

' Browning : The Ring and the Book ; Pompilia. 

> Gotthold Ephraim Leasing : The Laocoun, sect. xvi. Translated hj 
Miu Ellen Frothiugham. 
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" The object in all art," says Mr. Ruakin, " is not to inform but 
to suggest, not to add to the knowledge but to kindle the imagina^ 
tiou. He is the best poet who can by the fewest words touch the 
greatest number of secret chords of thought in bia reader's own 
mind, and set them to work in their own way. I will take a sim- 
ple instance in epithet. Byron begins Boraething or other — ' 'T is 
midnight ; on the mountains brown — The pale round moon shiiiea 
deeply down.' Now the first eleven words are not poetry, except 
by their measure and preparation for rhyme ; they are simple in- 
formation, which might j'uat aa well have been given in prose — it 
M prose, in fact: It is twelve o'clock — the moon ia pale — it b 
round — it is shining on brown mountains. 

" Any fool, who had seen it, could tell us all that. At last comes 
the poetry in the single epithet 'deeply.' Had he said 'softly' 
or ' brightly ' it would still have been simple information." ■ 

Poetry abounds in examples of single descriptive 
words. Such are " grim-visaged war," " " flower-soft 
hands," ^ " Atlantean shoulders," * " Snowdou's shaggy 
side," ^ " loud-throated war," ' " the ribbed sea-sand," " 
"the arrowy Rhone," ^ "deep-browed Horner,"^ "world- 
worn Dante," ^'' " the plunging seas," '" " the ringing plains 
of windy Troy,"^' "deep-chested Chapman and firm- 
footed Ben.""" 

This method of description, when carried to excess, 
leads to caricature ; for caricature is the exaggeration of 

' Ruakin: Letters addressed to a College Friend during the yean 
1B40-IB45. Naples. Feb. 12. 1B41. 

* ShakBpere: Richard III. act i. econe i. 

* Ibid, : Anthony and Clenpntra. act ii, sraue 2. 

* MilCon: ParadiFe Lost, book ii. line 306. 
' Gray : The Bard. 

' Wordsworth : Address to KHclinm Castle. 

T Coleridge: The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 

> Byion: CMliie Harold's Pilgrimage, cantn iii. etania lijd. 

* Kcab«: On first looking into Chapman's Horaer, 
" Tennyson : The Pakce of Art. 

>l Ibid.: Clyaaes, " Lowell: Heartsease aed Rne; Agaosiz 



one trait at the expense of others. Of this form of exag- 
geration Dickens is sumetimes guilty : his Mr. Carker ia 
all teeth, bis Kosa Dartle all scar. 

Sometimes a writer, instead of attempting to represent 
an object, contents himself with speaking of the effect 
Effect that wbich that object produces. This is the best 
oiuH. way of giving an impression of great personal 

beauty; for beauty, being the result of an harmonions 
union of parts, is peculiarly difficult to represent by lan- 
guage, except in an indirect way. 

Madame Rfeamier'B remark about herself ia worth pages of 
description. " I kuow," said she, " that I am no longer beautiful, 
for the ohinmey-s weeps have given np stopping work to look 
at me." 

The famous Georgians, Duehess of Devonshire, the duchess who 
bought a butcher's Tote for Fox with a kiss, declared that the most 
gratifying compliment ever paid to her beauty was the exclama- 
tion which burst spontaneously from an impassioned coalheaver: 
" I could light my pipe at your eyes," ' 

Walpole thus gives an impression of the beauty of the Gunning 
sisters ; " They can't walk ia the park, or go to Vauxhall, but such 
mobs follow them that they are generally driven away."' When 
one of them was presented, "even the noble mob in the drawing- 
room clambered upon chairs and tables to look at her. There are 
mobs at their doors to see them get into their chairs ; and people 
go early to get places at the theatres when it is known they will be 
there." * " The Gunnings are ^one to their several castles, and one 
hears no more of them, except that such crowds flock to see the 
Ducheas Hamilton pass, that seven hundred people sat up all night 
in and about an inn in Yorkshire to see her get into her pos^chaise 
next morning." ' 

We get an idea of the majestic carriage of William Fitt the 
elder wheu we read in " The Virginians," " As I see that solemn 



' Captain William Jesse; The Life o£ Beau Brummel, vol. i. chap. 

* Uutace Walpuli! : Li?tlet tu Sir Horace Maim, June 
' Ihid., March 23, 1753. 

* Ibid., May IS, 1T&3. 
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figure passing, even a hundred years off, I protest I feel a present 
awe, and a desire to take my bat off." ' 

A striking instance of tliis metiiod of descriptiori is the well- 
known passage in which Homer speaks of the effect which Helen's 
beauty produced upon the oM men of Troy : — 

"O'er her lair face a snowy veil she threw, 

And, softly sigbiug, from (lie loom withdrew : 

Hor handniaidg Clymeae aud JElbia wait 

Her flilstit footsteps Co the ScieaD gate. 
" Thero sal the seoiora of the Trojan race, 

(Old Priam's chiefs, and must in I'riama graca) 

The king the first ; Thymofites at his aide ; 

Lampoa and Cljtiiis, long in council tr/d ; 

Panthna, and Hicetaou once tlie strong; 

And next, the wisest of the reverend throng, 

Antenor grave, and sage Ucalegon, 

Lean'd on the walls, and bask'd before the son. 

Chiefs who no more in bloody fights engage, 

But wise through time, and narrative with age. 

In gnmmer-dajB like grasshoppers tejoiM, 

A bloodless race, that Bend a feeble voice. 

These, when the Spartan queen appiuacb'd the tower. 



In secret own'd renistlesa beaotv') 






They cried, No wonder, snch celestial charms 
For nine long years have set the world in arma; 
What winning graces ! what majestic mien ! 
She moves a Goddess, and she looks a Queeni 
Tet liente, oh Heaven I convey that fatnl face. 
And from destruction save the Trojan race."' 

A natural and usually an effective way of giving life to 
a description is to use words that suggest mo- worfsumt 
tion. A successful example of this method is motion. 
in Mr. Ruakin'a description of the Eoman Campagna : — 

"Perhaps there ia no more impressive scene on earth than the 
solitary extent of the Campagna of Rome under evening light. 
Let the reader imagine himself for a moment withdrawn from the 
sounds and motion of the living world, and sent forth alone into 

1 Thackeray : The Virginians, chap. Iviii. 

* Homer: The Iliad, iii. 187. Pope's translation. 
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this wild and wasted plain. The earth pelds and cmmblea be< 
neath his foot, tread he oever so lightly, for its substaoce b white, 
hollow, aud carious, like the dusty wreck of the bones of lueo. 
The loDg knotted grass waves aud tosaes feebly in the evening 
wind, and the shadows of its motion shake feverishly along the 
banks of ruin that lift thenmelvea to the suuliglit. Uillockaof 
mouldering earth heave around bim, aa if the dead beneath were 
Btruggliag in their sleep; scattered blacks of black atone, four- 
square, remnants of mighty edifices, not one left upon another, lie 
upon them to keep them down. A dull purple poisououa haze 
stretches level along the desert, veiling its spectral wrecks of maaay 
ruins, on whose reuts the red light rests, like dying fire on defiled 
altars. The blue ridge of the Alban JUoont lifts itself against a 
solemn apace of green, clear, quiet sky. Watch-towers of dark 
clonds stand steadfastly along the promontories of the ApeuiiineB. 
Prom the plain to the mountains, the shattered aqueducts, pier 
beyond pier, melt into the darkuess, like shadowy and countless 
troops of funeral mourners, passing from a nation's grave." ' 

This scene is a picture of death and silence, but the still aspects 
are not mentioned. Everything moves. The earth "yields" and 
" crumbles " beneath the foot ; the grnsa " waves " and " tosses " in 
the wind, and the shadows of the waving grass "shake;" hillocks 
of earth " heave ; " a haze " stretches " along the desert ; the moun- 
tain "lifts" itself against the sky; the shattered aqueducts "melt 
into tlie darkness." 

Another example comes from a writer who has done 
much to famiJiarize his readers with the scenery as well 
as with the art of Italy : — 

" The road between Vietri and Amalfi is justly celebrated as one 
of the moat lovely pieces of coast scenery in Italy. . . . On first 
quitting Vietri, Salerno is left low do\¥n upon the sea-shore, nest- 
ling' into a little corner of the bay which bears its name, and 
backed up by gigantic mountains. With each onward step these 
mountain-ranges expand in long aeria! line, revealing reaches o( 
fantastic peaks, that stretch away beyond the plain of Paestum, 

1 Ruakin; Modern Pninters, rrtti'c. 

I Anovernarked word. Mark Twain says, "Villages nestle and looet.* 
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till thfty end at last in mist and sunbeamB shimmering on the sea. 
On the left hand hauga the cliif above the deep salt water, with 
here and there a fifj-tree spreading fanlike leaves against the blue 
beneath. On the right rises the h:ll-side, clothed with myrtle, len- 
tisk, cistua, and pale yellow coronilla — a tangle as sweet with 
eceut as it is gay with blosaom. Over the parapet that skirts the 
precipice lean heavy-foliaged loouBt-trees, and the terraces in sunny 
nooks are set with lemon-orchards. There are but few olives, and 
no pines. Meanwhile each turn in the road brings some change 
of scene: now a village with its little beach of gray sand, lapped 
by clearest sea-waves, where bare-legged fiahermeu mend their 
nets, aod naked boys bask like lizards in the sun ; now towering 
bastions of weird rock, broken into spires and pinnacles like those 
of Skye, and colored with bright hues of red and orange ; then a 
ravine, where the thin thread of a mountain streamlet seeins to 
hang suspended upon ferny ledges in the limestone — or a preci- 
pice defined in profile against sea and sky, vritb a lad, half dressed 
in goat-skin, dangliog his legs into vacuity and singing — or a tract 
of cultivation, where the orange, apricot, and lemon-trees nestle 
together upon terraces with intermingled pergolas of vines." ' 

On this method of description considered from a psy- 
choli^ist's point of view Dr. Royce comments as follows : 

" The mountains rise into the sky, or lift their heads ; the lake 
stretches out before one's sight ; the tower looms up, or hangs 
over the spectator, — such are some of the more familiar devices 
of description. An ejiception that illustrates the rule [that words 
are better fitted to represent movement than rest'] is found in 
the case of very bright colors, whose interest and comparative 
brilliancy in the mental pictures of even very nnimaginative per- 
sons may make it possible for the descriptive poet to name them 
as coexistent, without suggesting motion, particularly if he render 
them'otherwise especially interesting. So in the well-known de- 
scription, in Keats's ' St. Agnes' Eve,' of the light from the stained- 
glass casement, as it falls on the praying Madeline, Even here, 
however, the light fallt. And color-images, however brilliant, are 

I J. A. Symomis; Skeiohea in Italy. An BKcellerjt example ot this 
method is Cardinal Kewinau'a defliript.iuii of Acti 
SkcL.4ie»," vol. iii. tliap. lii. " See pugcs 2+9-291. 
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increased io vividness by the addition of the suggestii 
tloii ; as in Shelley's ' Ode to tlie West Wind,' wbere 
' The loaves deHd 
Are drivon like gbosEs frotii an enchanter Reeiug, 
YoUow, tuid black, sud pale, and hectic red, 
Pestileni^e stricken ruiiltltuiles.' 
Much less effective would be the mention of the most brilliant 
autumn huea apart from motion. 

"Leasing gave aa baaia for this theory the somewhat abstract 
statement that language, being spoken or read succeaaively, ia best 
fitted to portray the successive. But this is hardly the whole story. 
The modern generalization that men and animals alike observa 
moving more easily than quiet objects, in case the motion is not 
too fast or too alow, seenia to come nearer to offering an explana- 
tion. But this account is still incomplete ; for it will be found 
that we do not always picture mentally the motion of an object, 
even when we try to do so. To see a man walk in the mind's eye 
ia not always so easy as to picture a man in some attitude. ... In 
many dreains we must all have noticed that the rapid transitions 
that take place are rather known as motions or alterations that 
have happened, than as changes iu process of taking place. The 
present writei^'s own image with Shelley's lines above quoted ia not 
ao much of dead leaves actually moving, as of the leaves rustling, 
with the sense of Jcellng that they are driven by the wind. The 
words descriptive of motion give, rather, the feeling of action con- 
nected with the leaves, than a picture of movement itself. So, to 
say that the mountains rise is to direct the mental eye upwards, 
rather than to introduce any picture of objective motion into the 
mental landacape." ' 

Sometimes a writer gives life to a description by repre- 
senting the objects described at the moment of their 
greatest activity. For example : — 

"Hard by the farmhouse was a vast bam, that might have 
served for a church; every window and crevice of which seemed 
bursting forth with the treasures of the farm ; the flail was busily 

1 Josiah Royre: Some Tiecent Studies on Ideas of Motion. SciancA 
[New York] Nov. 30. 1883, p. 716. 



refloundlng within it from morning to night; swallowa and maT< 
tins skimmed twittering about the eavea; and rows of pigeons, 
some with one aye turned up, as if watctiiug the weather, some 
with their bends under their wingt<, or buried iu their basoms, and 
others swellin);, and cooing, and howing about their dames, were 
enjoying the sunshine on the roof. Sleek unwieldy porkera were 
grunting in the repose and abundance of their pens ; whence sal- 
lied forth, now and then, troops of sucking pigs, as if to snufi the 
air. A stately squadron of snowy geese were riding in an adjoin- 
ing pond, convoying whole fleets of ducks; regiments of turkeys 
were gobbling through the farm-yard, and guinea fowls fretting 
about it, like ill-tempered housewives, with their peevish discon- 
tented cry. Before the barn door strutted the gallant cock, that 
pattern of a huahand, a warrior, and a fine gentleman, clappiug 
his burnished wings, and crowing in the pride and gladness of his 
heart — sometimes tearing up the earth with his feet, and then 
generously calling his ever-hungry family of wives and children to 
enjoy the rich morsel which he had discovered." ^ 

The very ordinary scene described by Irving is fuU of life. The 
barn is "bursting" with grain; the flail ia "resounding;" swal- 
lows are " skimming " about the eavea ; pigeons, pigs, geese, ducks,, 
turkeys, and guinea fowls are active in characteristic ways, and the 
gallant cock in the foreground is busiest of aU. 

Another method of giving life to a description is to 
throw it into the form of a narrative. A famous in- 
stance of this method is Homer'a description ihenuraa™ 
of Achilles's shield. Instead.-ef suspending '°™' 
the narrative while describing the details of the orna- 
mentation. Homer represents the process of making the 
sliield. He does not attempt to paint a picture with 
words, but he tells the story of the manufacture of 
the shield as a whole, and he tells a separate story 
about each scene represented on it: — 

"And first he forged the haqe and massive thietd, 
Divinelj wrought in every part, — its edRO 

' Irving : The Sketch Book ; The Legaud of Sleepy Hollow. 
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Clasped with a triplo border, white and bcight 

A silver \teU hung from it, and ita folds 

Were five : a crowd of fignrea on its disk 

Were lanliiuned by the artist's passing skill. 

For here he placed tlie earth aud lieaveu, and bera 

The great deep and the never-resting sun 

Aud the full mtiua, and here lie set llie ^tars 

That shine id the roaad heaveo, — the Pleiades, 

The Hjades, Oriou in his strength. 

And the Bear near him, called by some the Wain, 

That, wheeling, lieeps Orion still in sigbt, 

Yet bathes not in the waters of the sea. 

" There placed he two fair cities full uf men. 
Id one were marriages aud feasts; they led 
The briiies with flaming torthea from their bowers 
Along the streets, with many a nuptial song. 
There the youog dnncera wliirled, and flutes and lyreE 
Gave forth their sonnds, and women at the doors 
Stood and admired. Meanwhile a multitude 
Was in the forum, where a strife went on, — 
Two meo contending for a Siie, the prit^e 
Of one who had been slain. Before the crowd 
One clRimed that he had paid the jiuo, and one 
Denied that aught had been received, and both 
Called for the sentence which shuuld end the strife. 
The people clamored for both sides, for both 
Had eager friends ; the heralda held the crowd 
Id check ; the elders, upon polislied stones, 
Sat in a sacred circle. Each one took. 
In Cdtd, a herald's sceptre in his band, 
And, rising, gave his sentence. In the midat 
Two talents lay in gold, to be the meeil 
Of bira whose juster judgment should prevaiL 

" Around the other city sat two hosts 
Id shining armor, heut to lay it waxte, 
Unless the dwellers would divide their wealth, — 
All that their pleasant homes contained, — and yield 
The assailants half. As yet the citizens 
Had not complied, hut secretly had planned 
An ambush. Their heloved wives meanwhile. 
And their young children, stood and watched the wall 
With aged men among them, while the youths 
Huched on, with Mara aud PftUas at (heir hectd. 
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Both wrought lu gold, with gulilea garments on. 

Stately and laigo iu rorin, auii over oil 

Coaspicnona, iu bright arinur, a» bei;ame 

The gudi : the rest uero of au hamljler size. 

And when they raauheil the apot where they shoold lie 

In amhuah, liy a river's eide, a place 

For watering herds, they sat tbeni duwii, all armed 

Id shiuiug braiia. Ajiart from all the rent 

They plated two aentriea, ou tlie waluh tg spy 

The approach of sheep and homed kiiie. Soon came 

The herds in sight ; two shepherds walked with tbem, 

Who, all unweetiiig of the evil uigh, 

Solaced their taslt with rauaic [rum their reads. 

The warriors saw and mshed ou them, and took 

And drnvB away large prey of liaeves, aud flocks' 

Of fair white sheep, whose keeperd they had eiain. 

When the besiegers in their council beard 

The sound of tumult at tlie waleriiig place. 

They sprang upon their niTnble-footed steeds, 

And overtook the pillagers. Both bauds 

Arrayed their ranku and fought beside tlie stream, 

And Htnote each other. There did Uincord rage, 

And Tumult, and the great Destroyer, Fate, 

One wounded warrior she had seized alire, 

A[id one unwounded yet, and through the Geld 

Dragged by the foot another, dead. Her robe 

Wan reddened o'er the aliuulderB with the blood 

From hnman veins. Like livijig men they ranged 

The battle-RelJ, and dragged by turns the slain. 

" Last on the border of that glorious shield 
He graved in all ita strength the oi 



A similar device is employed by Anacreon when he 
represents an artist in the act of painting a beautiful 
woman ; by Schiller, in " The Song of the Bell ; " by Long- 
fellow, in " The Building of 'the Ship." Akin to this 
method is that which Scott uses in the following descrip- 
tion : he represents the boats and all that they carry. 



I nomer : The Iliad, i 



Bryant's tnoslation. 
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not as they would look in a picture, but as they would 
look to one who saw them gradually approaching; — 

" Far up the lengtbeii'd late were B[)iod 
Four ilurkeiiiug ^pei-ks upou tlie tide, 
That, aluw tulargiiig on tlie view. 
Four manu'd ani masted baxges grew. 
And, beajing ilowiiwurda from Gleug;lc^ 
Steer'd full apua the lunely iale; 
The point of lirianchuil they pasa'd. 
And, to the wiiidward as tliey cast, 
Against the sua Lhey gave to shine 

The bold Sir RodericfB banner'd Pine. 

Nearer and nearer a» they bear, 
Speac, pikes, anil axes flash ia air- 
How raiglit you see the tartans brave, 
And plaids and plumage dance and wave: 
Now see the bonnets sink ami rise, 
Aa his tough oar the rower pliea ; 
See, flashing at eai:h sturdy slroke. 
The wave ascending into smoke ; 
8m the proud pipers ou the bow, 
And mark the gaudy atreamers flow."' 

Another example of description in the form of s 
rative is Mr. Rudyard Kipling's " City of Dreadful 
Night" ^ Still another example is the following extract 
from one of Mr. Crawford's romances : — 

"And with all that, and with the certainty that those things 
were gone for ever, arose the great longing for one more breath 
of liberty, for one more ride over the boundless steppe, for one 
more draught of the sour kviiss, of the camp brew of rye and 

" The longing for such things, for ore thing almost unattain- 
able, is in man and bea.st at certain times. In the distant northern 
plains, a hundred miles from the sea, in the midsl of the Lapland- 
er's village, a young reindeer raises his broad muzzle to the north 
wind, and stares at the limitless distance while a man may count a 

1 Swtt: The T,ady ot the Lake, canto ii. etanza svi. 
* Rndyaid Kipling; Life's Handicap. 
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hundred. He grows restless from that moment, but he ia yet alone. 
The next day, a dozeu of the hi?rd look up, fi'oni the cropping o£ 
the mo3s, snuffing the breeze. Then tlie Laps nod to one another, 
and the camp grows daily more unquiet. At times, the whole herd 
of young deer stand at ga/e, as it wei-e, breathing hard through 
wide nostrils, theu jostling each other and Stamping the soft gi'ouisd. 
They grow unruly, and it ia hard to harness them in the light 
sledge. Ab the days pass, the Laps watch them more and more 
closely, well knowing what will happen sooner or later, And then 
at last, in the iioilhevu twilight, the great herd begins to move. 
The impulse ia simultaneous, irresistible, their heada are all turned 
in one direction. They more slowly at first, biting still, here and 
there, at the bunches o£ rich moss. Presently the slow step be- 
comes a trot, they crowd closely together, while the Laps hasten to 
gather up their last unpacked possessions, their cooking utensils 
and their wooden, gods. That great herd break together from a 
trot to a gallop, from a gallop to a break-neck race ; the distant 
thunder of their united tread reachea the camp during a few 
njinutes, and they are gone to driiik of the polar sea. The Laps 
follow after them, dragging painfully their laden eledgea in the 
broad track left by the thousands of galloping beasts — a day's 
journey, and they are yet far from the sea, and the trail is yet 
broad. On the second day it grows narrower, and there are stains 
of blood to be seen ; far on the distant plain before them their 
sharp eyes distinguish in the direct line a dark, motionless object^ 
another and then another. The race has grown more desperate and 
more wild as the stampede neared the sea. The weaker reindeer 
have been thrown down, and trampled to death by their stronger 
fellows. A thousand sharp hoofs have crushed and cut through 
hide and flesh and bone. Ever swifter and more terrlLle in their 
motion, the ruthless herd has raced onward, careless of the alain, 
carpIesB of food, (careless of any drink bnt the sharp salt water 
ahead of them. And when at laat the Laplanders reach the shore 
their deer are once more quietly grazing, once more tame aod 
docile, once more ready to drag the sledge whithersoever they 
are guided. Once in his life the reindeer roust taste of the sea in 
one long, satisfying draught, and if he is hindered he perishes. 
Neither man nor beast dare stand between him and the ocean is 
the hundred miles of his arrow-Uke path. 
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" Something of thia longing came upon the CoBsack, as he and- 
denl; remembered the sour taste of the kvaas, to the recollection 
of which be had been Bouiehow led by a traiii of tbouj^ht which 
had begun with Vjera's love for the Count, to end abruptly in 
a catnp kettle." ' 

It is not always easy to draw the line between descrip- 
tions in narrative form and narratives proper ; but usu- 
ally the reader can reach a decision by asking himself 
what the writer's purpose is.* H his purpose is to 
present a person or a sccue to the reader's imagination, 
the result may safely be called description; if his pur- 
pose is to tell of acts or events, the result may safely be 
called narration. 

' F, Marion Crawford : A Cigarette Maksr'a Romanffe, chap. vii. 
< With thk questiua in miud, the Btudeut ma; pruHtably ejuunine Che 
dcationa un pages 270, 271. 




Karration, like deacription, concerns itself with per- 
sons or things ; but, whereas description tries to show 
persons or things as they are or as they appear Nimtion 
to he, narration tells what they do or what is f^^l."^ 
done to them. In description, a writer is ''™' 
tempted to use language as if it could do what is better 
done by painting, sculpture, or music ;^ in narration, he 
is exposed to no such temptation, for words tell a story 
better than brush, chisel, or musical tones. 

As the main purpose of narration is to tell a story, a 
narrative should move from the beginning to the end, 
and it should move with method. If the KmBnti.iHof 
action halts, the reader's attention halts with «»«. 
it; if the action is confused or self-repeating, the read- 
er's mind is soon fatigued. Movement and method, the 
lite and the logic of discourse, are, then, the essentials of 
a good narrative. 

These essentials seem so easy of attainment that people 
are in the habit of saying, " Anybody can write a story ;" 
but in point of tact narration is very difficult, Kumpimcf 
for few even of those who have a natural gift "™''"'- 
for story-telling are willing to cast aside everything that 
would obstruct the flow. To show e.\actly what is njeant 
1 Bee pages 249-251, 35S. 
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by narration, it would be necesaaiy to give examples of 

narration that is nothing but narration, and examples of 
this sort are exceedingly rare. Parts of " Robinson Cru- 
soe " come very near being such ; as, for instance, Crusoe's 
account of his discovery of the footprint in the sand : — 

"It happened, one day, about iiooii, going towards my boat, I 
was exceedingly surprised witli llie print of a man's naked foot on 
the shore, which was vary plain to be seen in the sand. I stood 
like otie thunder-struck, or as if I had seen an appHritioii. I lis- 
t«aed, i looked round me, I could hear nothing, nor see any thing. 
I went up to a risiug ground to look farther. 1 went up the shore, 
and down the shore, but it vioa all one, I could see no other impres- 
sion but that one. I went to it ^ain to see if there were any more, 
and to observe if it might not be my fancy ; but there was no room 
for that, for there was exactly the very print of a foot, toes, heel, 
and every part of a foot. How it came thither 1 knew not, nor 
coutd in the least imagine. But, after innumerable fluttering 
thoughts, like a man perfectly confused and out of myself, I 
came home to my fortification, not feeling, as we say, the ground 
I went on, but terrified to the last degree, looking behind me at 
every two or three steps, mistaking every bush and tree, and fancy- 
ing every stump at a distance to be a man." ' 

Another example comes from a recent work by a living 
author ; — 

" The moon was sinking behind the hills, and the lines of trem- 
bling monkeys huddled together on the walls and battlements 
looked like ragged, shaky fringes of things. Baloo went down to 
the tank for a drink, and Baglieera began to put his fur iii order, 
as Kaa glided oat into llie centre of the terrace and bronght his 
jaws together with a ringing snap that drew all tlie monkeys' eyes 
upon him. 

" ' The moon sets,' he said, ' lo there yet light to see ? ' 

" From the walls came a moan like the wind in the tree-tops ; 
' We see, O Kaa ! ' 

"'Good! Begins now the Dance — the Dance of the Hungei 
of Kaa. Sit still and watch.' 

1 Daniel Defoe ; RobinsoD Craaoe. 
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"He turned twice or thrice in a, big circle, weaving his heiul 
from right to left. Then he began making loops uad Rgures of 
eight with his body, and soft, oozy triangles that melted into 
squares and five-aided figui'es, and coiled mounds, never resting, 
never hnrrying, and never stopping his low, humming song. It 
grew darter and darker, till at last the dragging, shifting coils 
disappeared, but they could hear the rustle of the scales. 

" Baloo and Ragheera stood still as stone, growling in their 
throats, their neck-hair bristling, and Mowgli watched and won- 

" ' Bandar-log,' said the voice of Kaa at last, ' can ye stir foot or 
hand without my order ? Speak I ' 

" ' Without thy order we cannot stir loot or hand, O Kaa I ' 

" ' Good I Come all one pace nearer to me.* 

" The lines of the monkeys swayed forward helplesaly, and Baloo 
and Bagheera took one atiS step forward with them. 

" ' Nearer I ' hissed Kaa, and they all moved again. 

" Mowgli laid his hands on Baloo and Bagheera to get them 
away, and the two great beasts started as though they had been 
waked from a dream. 

" ' Keep thy hand on my shoulder,' Bagheera whispered. ' Keep 
it there, or I must go back — must go back to Kaa. An/i ! ' 

" • It is only old Kaa making circles on the duat,' said Mowgli ; 
' let us go ; ' and the three slipped off through a gap in the walls 
to the jungle. 

" ' Wkoof! ' said Baloo, when he stood under the still trees 
again. ' Never more will I make an ally o£ Kaa,' and he shook 
himself all over. 

" ' He knows more than we,' said Bagheera, trembling. ' In a 
little time, had I stayed, T should have walked down his throat." 

" ' Many will walk that road before the moon rises again,' said 
Baloo, ' He will have good hunting — after his own fashion." "" ' 

Even books like those Erom whicli the foregoing pas- 
sages are taken contain many pages that are not purely 
narrative. To renJer a story intelligible, there must be 
some description (as, for instance, in the lirst sentence ol 

1 Bodjud Kipling : The Jongle Book; Ksa's HnnEmg. 
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tlie passage just quoted from "The Jungle Book"); bat 
this should he eo introduced as to form part and parcel 
of the story. Descriptions "'should seem, as iu Homer 
and Chaucer, for iiiat,iuGe, they always seem, inevitable 
and half unconscious." ' 

Before considering what constitutes movement and 
method in narration, a student will do well to look at 
some well-known stories so short that one or more can 
ea.si]y he read at a sitting, and to ask himself as he reads 
what it is that makes these stories successful. 

Among authors whose short stories have influenced the 
work of succeeding writers are Irving, Hawthorne, and 
Poe, Of living's style a favorable example is " Rip Van 
Winkle;" of Hawthorne's, " The Snow Image ; " of Poe's, 
" The Fall ot the House of Usher." 

Within the last twenty-five years the short story has 
become an important part of literature, especially in 
France. " No small part of Maupassant's success," says 
Mr. Henry James, "comes from his countrymen's pride 
in seeing him add to a collection which is already 
a national glory." ^ In the volume of Maupassant's 
stories which Mr. James introduces to the American 
reader, " Tlie Piece of String," " La Mfire Sauvage," and 
" Little Soldier " deserve special commendation. In 
the telling of short stories no writer has surpassed 
Maupassant; but much creditable work of this kind 
has been done in English. Among noteworthy short 
stories by Hviug authors may be mentioned "The Iliad 
of Sandy Bar" and "The Luck of Roaring Camp," by 
Mr. F. Bret Harte; "The Man Without a Country," 

1 The [Londoal AtheniBuin, Nov. 3, 1883, p. 561. 
' Introductiou to " The Odd Number : Tliirteon Tales by Guy de 
Maupasaant," translated by Jonathiui Storges. 
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by Rev. Edward Everett Hale; "Rikki-Tikki-Tavi" and 
other stories in " The Jungle Book," and " The Sending 
of Dana Da," by Mr. Rudyard Kipling; "A Village 
Singer " and " An Honest Soul," by Miss Mary E, Wil- 
kins ; " The Griffin and the Minor Canon," by Mr. 
Frank R Stockton; "Van Bibber and tlio Swan-Boats" 
and "An Unfinished Story," by Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis. 

SECTION I. 



A narrative may move rapidly, as in the best work of 
Charles Eeade, Wilkie CoUins, Stevenson, or Mr. Kip- 
bng ; or slowly, as with Richardson, Jane MovomBot 
Austen, or Anthony TroUope, — but MOVE- orsiow. 
MENT it must have. The atory that moves swiftly omits 
every detail that can possibly be spared, selects what is 
most characteristic, and lays stress on that: the story 
that moves slowly may give many details, but, if it 
is well told, these details are so arranged that each 
contributes to the general effect. In the swift story, the 
characters show what they are by what they do rather 
than by what they say, and the conversations are so 
introduced that they peem to be parts of the action: in 
the slower story, since the characters are more complex 
and need more explanation than action alone can give, 
dialogues play a more important part. 

Every story, whether it moves swiftly or slowly, is suc- 
cessful or unsuccesaful as a narrative according as it is 
or is not interrupted. To show the difference Kmeoinii 
between a narrative that keeps in motion and oonsMni. 
one that stops by the way, two bear-stories may be usefuL 
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Oue of these is from Charles Keade's masterpiece, " The 
Cloister and the Hearth " : — 

" Gerard ran back to hia tree and climbed it swiftly. But, 
while hia legs were dangling some eight feet from the ground, 
the bear came rearing and struck with her fore-paw, and out £ew 
a piece of bloody cloth frotu Gerard's hose, lie climbed and 
climbed ; and presently he heard, as it were in the air, a voice 
soy, ' Go out on the bough I ' He looked, and there wafi a long, 
massive branch before him, shooting upwards at a slight angle; 
he threw his body across it, and by a series of coiiTulsive efforts 
worked up it to the end. 

" Then he looked roujid, panting. 

" The bear was mounting the tree 
her claws scrape, and saw her bulge ( 
tree. Her eye not being very quick, she reached the fork and 
passed it, mounting the main stem. Gerard drew breath more 
freely. The bear either heard him, or found by scent she was 
wi'ong : she paused ; presently she caught si^ht of him. She 
eyed him steadily, then quietly descended to the fork. 

" Slowly and cautiously she stretched out a paw and tried the 
bough. It was a stiff oak branch, sound as iron. Instinct taught 
the creature this ; it crawled carefully out on the bough, growling 
savagely as it came. 

" Gerard looked wildly down. He was forty feet from the 
ground. Death below. Death moving alow but aare on him in a 
still more horrible form. His hair bristled. The sweat poured 
from him. He sat helpless, fascinated, tongue-tied. 

" As the fearful monster crawled growling towards him, in- 
congruous thoughts coursed through his mind. Margaret, — the 
Vulgate, where it speaks of the rage of a she-bear robbed of her 
wlielps, — Kome, — Eternity. 

" The bear crawled on. And now the stupor of death fell on 
the doomed man ; he saw the opened jaws and bloodshot eyes 
coming, but in a mist. 

"As in a mist he heard a twang; he glanced down; Denys, 
white and silent as death, was shooting up at the hear. The 
bear snarled at the twang, but crawled on. Again the cross-bow 
twanged ; and the bear snarled and came nearer. Again the 
oross-bow twanged, and the next moment the bear was close upon 




Gerard, where he sat, with hair Btanding stiff ou end and eyes 
starting from their sockets, palsied. The bear opened her jaws 
hke a grave ; and hot blood spouted from tbeni upon Gerard as 
from a pump. The bough rocked. The wounded moneter was 
reeling ; it clung, it stuck its sickles of claws deep into the wood ; 
it toppled ; its claws held firm, but its body rolled off, and the sud- 
den shock to the branch shook Gerard forward on his stomach 
with his face on one of the bear's straining paws. At this, by a 
convulsive effort she raised her head up, up, till he felt her hot, 
fetid breath. Then huge teeth snapped together loudly close be- 
low him in the air, with a lost effort of baffled hate. The ponderous 
carcase i-eiit the clawa out of the bough, then pounded the earth 
with a tremendous thump. There was a shout of triumph below, 
and the very next instant a cry of dismay ; for Gerard had 
swooned, and, without an attempt to save himself, rolled headlong 
from the perilous height." > 

In sharp contrast with this straightforward narrative is 
Captain Mayne lieid's account of a similar adventure : 

" ' See 1 ' exclaimed Ivan, whose eyes had been lifted from the 
trail, and bent impatiently forward ; — ' see I by the great Peter I 
yonder 's a hole, under the root of that tree. Why might it cot be 
hia cave ? ' 

" ' It looks like enough. Hush 1 let ua keep to the trail, and go 
up to it with caution — not a word I ' 

" All three, now scarce breathing — lest the sound should be 
heard — stole silently along the trail. The fresh-fallen snow, still 
soft as eider-down, enabled them to proceed without making the 
slightest noise ; and without making any, they crept up, till within 
half a dozen paces of the tree. 

" Ivan's conjecture was likely to prove correct. There wiis a 
line of tracks leading up the bank ; and around the orifice of the 
cavity * the snow was considerably trampled down — as if the bear 
had turned himself two or three times before entering. That he 
had entered, the hunters did not entertain a doubt ; there were no 
return tracks visible in the snow — only the single line that led up 

I Charles Reade : The Cloister and the HeutD, cbap. xxir. 
* See pages lOS-lM. 
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to the mouth of the cave, and this seemed to prove concluaivelj 
that Bruiii waa 'at home.' " 

Here the writer stops, and begins a new chapter as follows : — 
" As already staled, it is the custom of the brown bear, as well 
as of several other speciea, to go to sleep for a period of several 
months every winter, — in other words, to hi/bemale," ^ 

Then follow four pages on the hibernation of bears, at the end 
oC which Captain Reid goes back to the story about the hunters' 
attempts to stir up the bear. Three pages later the patient reader 
learuB that the bear is not in the cave at all, but in a tree directly 
over the mouth of the cave. 

In a loDg narrative, whether of real or of fictitious 
events, pages of refiection, of analysis, of comment, may 
properly be introduced if they clear the way for the story, 
intensify interest in it, or assist in ita development; but 
if they obstruct the story or divert it from its natural 
course, they cannot but injure it as a narrative, 

" There should," says TroUope, " be no episodes in a novel. . . . 
Such episodes distract the attention of the reader, and always do 
Bo disagreeably. Who has not felt this to be the case even with 
The Curiout ImperlinenI and with the Hiniorg of the Man of the 
Hill. And it it be so with Cervantes and Fielding, who can hope 
to succeed? Though the novel which you have to write must be 
long, let it be all one. And this exclusion of episodes should be 
carried down into the smallest details. Every sentence and every 
word used should tend to the telling of the story." * 

If the sole aim of a novel were to tell a story, TroUope 
would be right in saying that there should be no " epi- 
sodes" in it; but the story is only a small part of some 
great novels. Compare " Henry Esmond " with " Les Trois 
Mousquetaires." In "Les Trois Mousquet aires," Dumas 
never drops the thread of his story. In " Henry Esmond," 

' Captain Mayne RcId : Brnin, The Grand Bear Hunt, chaps, t 
* Aathonv Trollopa : Aa Aotobiogiaph;, chap. xii. 
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Thackeray drops his thread very often ; but he does so in 
order to make observations on life, — observations that 
sometimes have not a very close connection with either 
the main incidents or the principal characters, but that 
are to some readers more interesting than the narrative 
itself. Dumfts, as Thackeray would have been the first to 
admit, is the better story-teller; but Thackeray, iu the 
judgment of many, is the greater novelist. The question 
of comparative merit between Jane Austen and George 
Ehot is a more difficult one. Of Miss Austen's superiority 
as a narrator there can be no doubt : the actiou in her 
novels is quite as rapid as the provincial life they record, 
and it is never retarded by descriptions or reflections. 
George Eliot's novels — especially the later ones — move 
with unnecessary slowness, and often stop by the way for 
an analysis of character or the elueidatiou of a principle ; 
but it is these parts of her work that many of her readers 
value most highly. 

When, however, inferior writers try to follow the ex- 
ample of Thackeray or of George Eliot, the result is 
deplorable. Readers lose their interest in a story on 
which the writer himself sets so slight a value that he 
is easily diverted from it, and they find no compensating 
pleasure in trite remarks. 

SECTION n. 



It is not enough that a narrative should move ; it should 
move forward, it should have method. In some kinds of 
composition method, important as it generally Ma^nin-^j 
is, is not essential to success. A philosopher ^"^"hod m 
may contribute detached sayings (aphorisms) °"»™"»' 



to tbe general stock of wisdom ; an essayist may bs 
charming as he rambles in pleasant fields of thought and 
gossips with his readers ; but a narrator fails as a nar- 
rator in so far as he does not go straight on from the be- 
ginning to tlie end. A story-teller who runs this way and 
that in pursuit of something which is entirely aside from 
his narrative, and who returns to hia subject as if by 
accident, is perhaps the most vexatious of all who try to 
communicate by language with their fellow-beings. 

To secure method in movement, a writer should keep 
one point of view until he has good reason to change it. 
Om point o; When he adopts another point of view, he 
''*^' should in some way apprise the reader that he 

has done so. In the following account of a boat-race, 
there is no change in point of view : — 

" Few things in this vale of teara are niora worthy a pen of 
lire than an Enghsh boal>'race is, as seen by the runners ; of whom 
1 have often been one. But this race I am bound to indicate, not 
describe ; I mean, to show how it appeared to two ladies sealed on 
the Henley side of the Thames, nearly opposite the winning-post. 
These fair novices then looked all down the river, and could Just 
discern two whitish streaks on the water, one on each side the lit- 
tle fairy isle ; and a great black patch on the Berkshire hank. The 
threatening streaks were the two racing boats; the black patcb 
was about a hundred Cambridge and Oxford men, ready to run 
and hallo with the boats all the way 

" Tliere was a long uneasy suspense. 

" At Inst a puff of smoke issued from a pistol down at the 
island ; two oars seemed to splash into the water from each white 
streak; and the black patch waa moving; so were the threatening 
streaks. Presently was heard a faint, continuous, distant mnrmur, 
and the streaks began to get larger, and larger, and larger; and 
the eight splashing oars looked four instead of two. 

" Every head was uow turned down the river. Groups hung 
craning over it like nodding bulrushes. 

■* Next the nmners were awelled by the stragglers they picked 
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np; BO were their voices; and on came the eplasting oars and 
roaring lungs. 

" Now the colours of the racing Jerseys peeped distinct. The 
oarsmcD'a heads and liodies came swinging back like one, and the 
oars seemed to lash the wat«r savagely, like a connected row of 
swords, and the spray squirted at each vicious stroke. The boats 
leaped and darted side by side, and, looking at them in front, Julia 
could not say which was ahead. On they came nearer and nearer, 
with hundreds of voices vociferating, ' Go it, Cambridge ! ' ' Well 
pulled, Oxford!' 'Yon are gaining, burrah I ' 'Well pulled, 
Trinity I ' ' Hurrah 1 ' ' Oxford I ' ' Cambridge I ' ' Now is your 
time, Hardie; pick her up I' 'Oh, well pulled, Six I' 'WeU 
pulled. Stroke I " ' Up, up I lift her a bit 1' ' Cambridge 1 ' ' Ox- 
ford I ' ' Hurrah I ' 

" At this Julia turned red and pale by turns. ' Oh, mamma 1 ' 
said she, clasping her hands and colouring high, ' would it be very 
wrong if I was to prmj for Oxford to win ? ' 

" Mrs. Dodd had a monitory finger ; it was on her left hand ; 
she raised it ; and, that moment, as if she had given a signal, the 
boats, foreshortened no longer, shot out to treble the length they 
had looked hitherto, and came broadside past our palpitating fair, 
the elastic rowers stretched like greyhounds in a cliase, darting 
forward at each stroke so boldly they seemed flying out of the 
boats, and sui^ng back aa superbly, an eightfold human wave : 
their nostrils all open, the lips of some pale and glutinous -, their 
white teeth all clenched grimly, their young eyes all glowing, their 
supple bodies swelling, the musolea writhing beneath their Jerseys, 
and the sinews starting on each bare browu arm ; their little shrill 
coxswains shouting ijuperiously at the young giants, and working to 
and fro with them, like jockeys at a finish ; nine souls and bodies 
flung whole into each magnificent effort ; wafer foaming and (5j- 
ing, rowlocks ringing, crowd running, tumbling, aad howling like 
mad ; and Cambridge a boat's nose ahead. 

" They had scarcely passed our two spectators, when Oxford 
pat on a furious spurt, and got fully even with the leading boat 
There was a louder roar than ever from the bank. Canibridga 
sported desperately in turn, and stole those few feet back ; and so 
they went fighting every inch of water. Bang 1 A cannon on tho 
bank seat ite Binoke over both oompetitors; it dispersed i 



moment, and the boats were seeu pulling slowly towards tte 
bridge, Cambridge with four oara, Oxford with six, as if that 
gun had wiuged them both. 

" The race waa over. 

" Bat who had woa our party could not see, and must wait to 

Contrast with this the well-known account of a boat- 
race in " Tom Brown at Oxford," It is too long to quote 
entire; but a short extract will suffice to show how much 
ia lost by frequent changes in point of view : — 

" Both boats make a beautiful start, and again as before in the 
first dash the St. Ambrose pace tells, and they gain their boat's 
length before first winds fail ; then they settle down for a long, 
steady effort. Both crews are rowing comparatively steady, re- 
serving themselves for the tug of war up above. Thus they pass 
the Got, and so those two treacherous corners, the scene of count- 
less bumps, into the wider water beyond, up under the willows. 

" Miller's face is decidedly hopeful ; he shows no sign, indeed, 
but you can see that he is not the same man as he was at this 
place in the last race. He feels that to-day the boat is full of 
life, and that he can call oa his crew with hopes of an answer. 
Hia well-trained eye also detects that, while both crews are at full 
ati'etch, his own, instead of losing, as it did on the last night, ia 
now gaining inch by inch on OrieL The gain is scarcely percep- 
tible to him even ; from the bank it is quite imperceptible ; but 
there it is ; he is surer and surer of it, as one after another the 
willows are left behind. 

" And now comes the pinch, The Oriel captain is beginning to 
be conscious of the fact which has been dawning on Miller, but 
will not acknowledge it to himself, and as hia coxswain turns the 
boat's head gently across (he stream, and makes for the Berkshire 
side and the goal, now full iti view, he smiles grimly aa he quickens 
his stroke; he will shake off these light-heeled gentry yet, as he 
did before. 

"Miller sees the move in a monieiit, and signals his captain, 
and the next stroke St. Ambrose has quickened also ; and n 
' Charlei Reads! Hard Caeh, chap. i. 
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then is no mistake about it, St. Ambrose ia creeping up eIowI^ 
but surely. The boat's length leesens to forty feet, tliirty feet; 
Hurely and steadily lesaena. But the race ia not lost yet ; thirty 
ieet ia a short space enough to look at on the water, but a good bit 
to pick up foot by foot in Ike last two hundred yards of a desperate 
struggle. They are over under the Berkshire side now, and there 
stands up the wiusing-poat, close ahead, all but voii. The distance 
lessens and lessens still, but the Oriel craw stick steadily and gal- 
lantly to their work, and will fight every inch of distance to the 
last. The Orielites on the bank, who are ruahuig along, some- 
times in the water, sometimes out, hoarse, furious, toadly altei> 
nating between hope and despair, have no reason to be ashamed 
of a man in the crew. Off the mouth of the Cherwell there is still 
twenty feet between theia. Another minute, and it will be over 
one way or another. Every man in both crews ia now doing his 
best, and no mistake : t«U me which boat holds the most men who 
can do better than their bi?st at a ]jiiich, who will risk a broken 
blood-veaael, and I will t^ll you how it will end."' 

That a skilful writer may change hie point of view in 
Huch a manner as to make it easy for the reader to follow 
him is shown by the following passage from Macaulay : 

"Mackay, aeconipanied by one trusty servant, spurred bravely 
through the thickest of the claymores and targets, and reached 
a point from which he had a view of the field. His whole 
army had disappeared, with the exception of some Borderers whom 
Leven had kept together, and of Hastings's regiment, which had 
ponred a murderous fire into the Celtic ranks, and which still kept 
unbroken order. All the men that could be collected were only a 
few hundreds. The general made haste to lead them across the 
Garry, and, having put tliat river between them and the enemy, 
paused for a moment to meditate on his situation. 

"He could hardly understand how the conquerors conid be so 
unwise as to allow him even that moment for deliberation. They 
might with ease have kilted or taken all who were with him before 
(he night closed in. But the energy of the Celtic warriors had 
spent itself in one furious rush and one short struggle. The pass 

* Thomas Hughes : Tom Brown at Oxiord, part 1. ohap. ilr. 
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waa choked by the twelvu hundred beosta of burden which carried 
the provisions and bagg&ge of the vamiuiaiied army. Such a booty 
was irresistibly tempting to men who were impelled to yrai' quite 
OS much by the desire of rapine as by the desire of glory. It is 
probable that few even of the chiefs were disposed to leave so rich 
a prize for the sake of Khig James. Dundee himself might at 
that moment have been unable to perituade hia followers to quit 
the heaps of spoil, and to complete the great work of the day; 
and Dundee was no more. 

"At the beginning of the action he had taken hia place in front 
of his little band of cavalry. lie bade them follow him, and rode 
forward. But it seemed to be decreed that, on that day, the Low- 
land Scotch should iii both armies appear to disadvantage. The 
horse hesitated. Dundee turned round, stood up in his stirrups, 
and, waving hia hat, invited them to come on. As he lifted his 
arm, his cuirass rose, and es])osed the lower part of his left side. 
A musket ball struck him ; his horse eprang forward and plunged 
into a cloud of smoke and dust, which hid from both armies the 
fall of the victorious general. A person named Johnstone was 
near him and caught hiin as he sank down from the saddle. 
'How goes the day?' said Dundee. 'Well for King James,' an- 
swered Johnstone ; ' but I am sorry for Your Lordship." ' If it is 
well for him,' answered the dying man, 'it matters the less for 
me.' He never spoke again ; but when, half an hour later, Lord 
Dunfermline and some other friends came to the spot, they thought 
that they could still discern some taint remauis of life. The body, 
wrapped in two plaids, waa carried to the Castle of Blair." ^ 

To secure method in movement, a writer should keep 
constantly in mind the centrnl idea of his narrative; 
4c«iti»i about that central idea he shoiild group all 
""■ other ideas according to their relative value 

and pertinence. The difficulty of applying this principle 
increases, of course, with the amount and the variety of a 
writer's material. It is greater in a novel that repra- 
Bents numerous characters in varying circumstances than 
in a short and simple story ; it is greater in a history 
> MBcaolay ; HisCoiy of Enghmd, vol. iii. chap, xtli, 
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that deals with the multiform circumstances of modern 
hfe than in one that recounts the Sicilian Expedition 
or a crusade. 

In biography, it is comparatively easy to fulfil the re- 
quirements of method in movement with regard both to 
point of view and to central idea ; for a biogra- Hathdd in 
phy concerns itself with the life of one mau. "''P'''p''t- 
In order to show this man's inherited traits and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding hiui at birtli, an introduction may 
be necessary, but it should be as short as possible. Once 
on the scene, the mau himself should be kept to the front ; 
the narrative should move forward with his life, and 
should end with his death. Contemporary persons, inci- 
dentei and opinions should be mentioned so far, and so far 
only, as they influenced his life and character, and they 
should be introduced in such a way as to show that 
that influence was the cause of their introduction. These 
conditions are fulfilled in Mt. Trevelyan's " Life of Ma- 
caulay." lu sharp contrast with this is Masson's " Life of 
Milton," of which Lowell says, " It is plain , . . that Mr. 
Masson himself has an uneasy consciousness . . . that 
Milton ought somehow to be more than a mere incident 
of his own biography." ^ 

In history, and especially' in history that deals with 
modern times, so many subjects have to be treated, so 
many details have to be given, that method in jg^a^ 
movement is not easily attained. An unskil- '•^^'v- 
ful historian runs from one point of view to another, and 
he has no central idea. Having no sense of proportion, he 
gives as much space to unimportant as to important mat- 
ters. Having no eye for perspective, he fails to show the 
true relations between events. Even when his narrative 
' Lowell; Literary Essays,- Milton. 
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is historically correct, the total impression is false. 
when his narrative moves, it moves like a corkscrew 
a circle. A skilful historian, on the other hand, never 
changes his point of view without necessity or without in 
some way apprising his reader of the change. He never 
loses sight of the main idea, and he groups details in their 
true relations to the main idea and to each other. If an 
introduction is necessary, he makes it just long enough 
to give a clear understanding of what is to follow. He 
begins at the true beginnmg, and moves steadily towards 
the end. 

" The aiTaira of England during the reigns of James and Wil. 
liam," writes Professor Minto, "were considerably involved, and 
without skilful arrangement a history of that period could hardly 
fail to be confused. Macaulay's exhibition of the movements of 
different parties, the different aspect* of things in the three parts 
of the kingdom, the complicated relations between James and 
William, and the intrigues of different individuals, is managed 
with great perspicuity. 

" He is exemplary in keeping prominent the main action and 
the main actor. After the death of Charles, our interest centres 
in James. We are eager to know how the change of monarch 
was received in London and through the country, and how James 
stood in his relations with France and Rome, with Scotland, and 
with the English clergy and the Dissenters. Macaulay follows the 
lead of this natural interest, and does not leave James until he ia 
fairly settled on the throne. James once established, our interest 
in him is for the time satisfied, and we desire to know the pro- 
ceedings of his baffled opponents. Accordingly, the historian 
transports ns to the asylum of the Whig refugees on the Con- 
tinent, describes them, and keeps their machinations in Holland, 
and their successive invasions of Britain, prominent on the stage 
until the final collapse o£ their designs and the execution of their 
leaders. That chapter of the History ends with an account of the 
cruellies perpetrated on the aiders and abettors of the western ' 
BUrrection under Monmouth. Then the scene changes to Ireland, 
ihe next interesting theatre of events. And so on: there 
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farioas critical janoturea ia the history of the Govermoent, and 
the evento leading to each are traced separately. 

"The arrangement is so easy and natural, that one almost won- 
ders to see it alleged aa a merit. But when we compare it with 
Hume's arrangement o£ the events of the same period, we see that 
even a historiau of eminence may pm^soe a less luminous method. 
Bume relates, first, all that in his time was known of James's re 
lations with France; then the various particulars of his admiuis- 
trataon in England, down to the insurrection of Monmouth ; then 
the stat« of affairs in Scotland, including Argyle's invasion and 
the conduct of the Farliaraent. He goes upon the plan of taking 
up events in local departments, violating Ijoth the order of time 
and the order of dependence. Macaulay makes the government 
of James the counectiug rod or trunk, taking up, one after another, 
the difficulties that successively besiege it, and, when necessary, 
stepping hack to trace the particular difficulty on hand to ita 
originai, without regard to locality. By grappling thus boldly 
with the complicacy of erents, he renders his narrative more 
continuous, and avoids the error of malting a wide separation 
between events that were closely connected or interdependent. Ha 
does not, like Hume, give the descent of Monmouth in one sec- 
tion, and the descent of Argyle cpoa Scotland, an event prior in 
point of time, in another and subsequent section. James, after 
his accession, put off the meeting of the English Parliament till 
the more obsequious Parliament of Scotland should set a good 
example. Macaulay tells us at once James's motive for delaying 
the meeting of the English Parliament, and details what happened 
in Scotland during the fortnight of delay. Tn Hume's History, 
we do not hear of the proceedings instituted by the Scottish 
Parliament till after the esecution of Argyle, by which time 
we are interested in another chain of events, and do not catch 
the influence of the proceedings in Scotland upon the proceed- 
ings in England." ' 

In fiction, the requirements of method in movement 
should always be observed. A story should Moitodin 
begin to move as soon as possible ; it should ^''°°- 
at the outset introduce the principal characters and 

' William MintD ^ A Mannaluf EngliBli Prose LJteratoce, pan i. 
IS" 
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make them say something or do something to excite 
interest. Once started, it should keep in motion, : 
stagnating, never eddying, but iiowing on Uke a rivet 
which takes to itself all tributary streams and thus 
grows broader and deeper. 

A good example of method in story-telling is Eichard- 
aon's " Clarissa Harlowe," notwithstanding its length and 
the fact that it is composed entirely of letters. In the 
first letter. Miss Howe asks Clarissa to give a full account 
of her acquaintance with Lovelace from the beginning. 
From this point the story, though it moves slowly, moves 
as directly as the epistolary plan and the abundance of 
detail admit, and it ends with the death of Lovelace, There 
is, to be sure, a " conclusion," in which the subsequent 
history of the minor characters is related; but this is in 
form, as in fact, a postscript. 

Miss Austen's method is generally good. Her "Emma," 
for example, introduces the heroine in the very first par- 
agraph, concerns itself altogether with her fortunes and 
her match-makings, and ends with her marriage. 

George Eliot's " Sdas Mamer " arouses interest at the 
beginning, first in the class to which Silas belongs, and 
secondly in Silas himself. Throughout the book Silas 
pnd his adopted daughter Eppie form the centre of in- 
terest, and Eppie's marriage ends the story. 

The method of Hiiwthome's romances is excellent 
throughout. "The Scarlet Letter," for example, begins 
by introducing the tragedy of Hester, and it keeps the 
tragedy before the reader from first to last. 

Of living authors,^ no one excels Mr, Stevenson in the 
art of narration. His " Kidnapped " and " David Balfour " 
are especially worthy of study. 

1 Thii was in tjpe a mouth before SteveasuD'a death. 
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Scott's method is good in the main, after he is fairly 
started ; but of lea he is provokingly long in getting under 
way, — as in " Ivanlioe," for example, which begins with 
four pages of history followed by two pages of description. 
For his slowness in beginning, Scott had, however, what 
he deemed a good reason : he was so much disgusted by 
the practice of novelists who began with the most inter- 
esting incident and made the whole story an anti-climax, 
that he intentionally went to the other extreme. 

Thackeray's method is uneven. " The Virginians * 
begins better than it ends ; " Henry Esmond " ends better 
than it begins. In " The Newcomes," the culminating 
point of interest is the death of Colonel Newcome. The 
paragraph which describes that death — the paragraph 
which brought tears to Tliackeray's eyes when he wrote 
it — should have ended the book, 

Dickens's method is weak in two particulars : most of 
his stories go backward and forward, and most end badly. 
The real end of " Pickwick " is the lireakfast party ; of 
" David Copperfield," Mr. Peggotty'a visit to Ham's grave ; 
of " Nicholas Nickleby," the breaking up of Dotheboys 
Hall ; of " A Tale of Two Cities," the death of Sidney 
Carton : but each of these stories has a postscript after 
the real end. 

Without method no narrative can be perfect; but per- 
fect method alone does not make perfect, or even good, 
narrative. The mechanism of an optical instrument may 
be more accurate than that of the human eye, but the 
life behind the eye is the thing of value: an author's 
method may be perfect, and j-et his story may fail for 
want of life-giving power. Method may be, if not learned, 
at least improved by practice; but the higher power, 
vision, is the gift of nature. 




Exposition may be briefly defined as explanation. It 

does not address the imagination, the Teelings, or the 
KipoBidon ^*i"- !'• addresses the understanding excln- 

"'^ sively, and it may dual with any auhject-mattet 

with which the understanding has to do. In the fact 
that exposition does not appeal to the emotions lies the 
essential difference between exposition and description or 
naiTation. The writer of a description or of a narrative 
may, without injury to his readers, look at his subject 
through the medium of his own personality and color it 
wilh his individual feelings: the writer of an exposition 
should, aa far as possible, keep his individualitj' out of 
his work and present bis subject to his readers exactly 
as it is. 

Theoretically, exposition treats the matter in hand with 
absolute impartiality, setting forth the pure truth, — the 
truth unalloyed by prejudice, pride of opinion, exagger- 
ation of rhetoric, or glamour of sentiment. Except iu 
works of a technical character, exposition in this strict 
sense is comparatively rare ; but it is now and then found 
even in political writings. 

"He [Mr. Robert Giffen] belongs to a limited olaas from whom 
the comrnunity receive an inestimable benefit, — namely, whits 
light upon eyery subject upon which they require information- 
He will use months in ascertaining for them the truth, saj, as to ui 
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Irish Land question, and in a report will never betray the political 
opinion Lo wtiicli his researches have led him. We have watched 
Mr. Giffeti'a work for thirty years, liave never Imown it less than 
complete, and do aot know now, with any approach to accuracy, 
what his political opinions are. That is the true attitude of a 
devoted servant of the whole nation," ^ 

Exposition is sometimes made to include personal es- 
says, like many of those of Montaigne or of Lamb ; but 
such essays, though they may be expository here and 
there, as they may now and then fall into description 
or narration, address, in the main, not the understanding, 
hut the sympathies and the imagination. For the most 
part, they convey information so far only as they reveal 
the personality of the author; and this they do, not 
through the medium of formal composition, but after 
the manner of an intimate friend who takes us into his 
inner life. To class such essays with expository writings 
is to miss what constitutes their real charm, ^ — the per- 
sonal quality, the quality that makes Montaigne, or lamb, 
or Emerson sui generis, a class by himself. 

The function of exposition ia to simplify the complex 
or the abstruse, to make the obscure clear, the con- 
fused disuiict, — to help the reader, in short, Tiwfimctioa 
thoroughly to underataud the subject before "'"'p™'"™- 
him. Tho man of science is expounding when he sets 
forth the results of observation, or of reHection on observed 
facts ; the teacher, wheu he unravels knotty questions 
or clears up doubtful points ; the preacher, when he un- 
folds the meaning of his text ; the lawyer, when he eluci- 
dates the principles on which his argument is to rest; the 
physician, when he makes clear the pecularilies of a case 
in his practice ; the journalist, when he gives the bearings 

» The n-ondon] Spectator, Nov. 24, IS9^, p. 716. 
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of a piece of news; the critic, whea he analyzes a book 
of essays or a play ; the man of afi'airs, when he instructs 
his correspondent concerning the advantages and the dis- 
advantages of an investment: any one is expounding 
when he explains anything said or done. 

The simplest form of exposition is the definition of a 
term. Many so-called definitions in dictionaries are not 
DetiDituin, tba definitions at all; far they are nothing but 
ot ejpoiiition. more or less successful attempts to translate 
words into their exact or approximate synonyms. A real 
definition is an explanation expressed in language simpler 
than the term detined, or in words that have already been 
defined ; the simpler the term to be detined, the greater 
the difficulty in making a satisfactory definition. In 
every branch of science are many t«rms that must be 
explained before the subject to which tbey belong can be 
understood, and of these terms an exposition is the only 
useful definition. Such a definition is given in the fol- 
lowing passage from Dr. Asa Gray'a " Botanical Text- 
Book " : — 

Thr Embryo. 

"The embryo is the initial plant, originated in the aeed. In 
some seeds it is so simple and riidiraentary as to have no visible 
distinction of parts ; in others, these parta may have assumed 
forms which disguise their proper character. But every well- 
developed embryo essentially consists of a nascent axis, or stem, 
hearing at one end a nascent leaf or leaves, or what answers to 
thfise, while from the other and naked end a root ia normally to be 
produced. This stem is the primitive internode of the plant : its 
leaf or pair ot leaves ia that of the first node. The plant therefore 
begins as a single phytomer. Some embryos are no more than 
thia, even when they have completed their proper germination : 
others have taken a further development in the seed itself, and 
exhibit the rudiments of one or more following phytomera."' 
' Asa Graj ; Botajilcal Text-Book, vol. i. chap. U. 
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An exposition like that just ciled resembles a scientific 
description in that it aims at conveying information by 
means of analysis. There is, however, a slight difference 
between the two. The account of the barn-swallow, 
(juoted as an example of scientific description,' is de- 
scriptive so far as it deals with specific barn-swallows, 
expository so far as it deals with the abstract idea, or 
general notion, designated by the term "barn-swallow;" 
the passage from Dr. Gray is altogether expository, for 
it deals with nothing but the general notion designated 
by the term "embryo." The fact that it is possible 
to illustrate the description of the ham-swallow by a 
representation of a real bird and not possible to illus- 
trate the exposition of the embryo by a representation of 
the embryo ui general, shows the distinction between the 
two. Whenever description ceases to represent individual 
persons or things, it ceases to be description and partakes 
of the nature of exposition. 

Other examples of definitions that are expositions are 
given in the following passages; — ^b 

Work and Plat. ^^| 

" Ton wiH diHcover, at once, that work and play, taken as modea 
of mere outward, muscular activity, cannot be distinguished. 
There is motion in both, there is an exercise of force in both, 
both are under the will an acting on the muscular system ; so that, 
taken outwardly, they both fall into the same category. Indeed, 
they cannot be discriminated till we pass within, to view them 
metaphysically, considering their springs of action, their impulse, 
aim, and object. 

" Hera the distinction becomes evident at once ; namely, that 
work is activity jnr an end ; play, activity a» an end. One 
prepares the fund or resouroefl of enjoyment, the other is enjoy- 
ment itself. Thus, when a man goes into ^riculture, trade, oi 
1 6«e pages S5S, 3SS. 
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the shop, he consents to uudergo a certain expenditure of care and 
tabor, which m the only form of painBtating rightly named, ia 
order to obtain some ulterior good wliich is to be hia reward. But 
when tie child goes to his play, it is no painstaking, no means to 
an end ; it is itself rather both end and joy. Accordingly, it is a 
part of the distinction I state, that work sufEers a feeling of avEr- 
aion, and play excludes aversion. For tlie moment any play be- 
comes wearisome or distasteful, then it is work; an activity that 
ia kept up, not as being its own joy, but for some ulterior end, or 
under some kind of constraint." i 

Fbeachlno. 

"What, then, is preaching, of which we are to speak? It is not 
hard to find a definition. Preaching b the corarannication o£ 
truth by man to men. It has in it two essential elements, truth 
and personality. Neither of those can it spare and still be preach- 
ing. The truest trutli, the most authoritative statement of God's 
will, communicated in any other way than through the personality 
of brother man to men, is not preached truth. Suppose it written 
on the sky, suppose it embodied in a book which has been so long 
held in reverence as the direct utterance of God that the vivid per- 
sonality of the men who wrote its pages has well-nigh faded out of 
it; in neither of these cases is there any preaching. And on the 
^ther hand, i! men speak to other men that which they do not 
claim for truth, it they use their powers of persuasion or of enter- 
tainment to make other men listen to their speculations, or do 
their w-ill, or applaud their cleverness, that is not preaching either. 
The first lacks personality. The second lacks truth. And preach- 
ing is the bringing of truth through personality. It must have 
both elements. It ia in the different proportion in which the two 
are mingled that the difference between two great claaseB of ser- 
mons and preaching lies. It ia in the defect of one or the other 
element that every sermon and preacher falls short of the perfect 
standard. It is in tlie absence of one or the other element that a 
discourse ceases to be a sermon, and a man ceases to be a preacher 
altogether." ■ 

• Horace Boslinall: Work and nay. 

^ Phillips Brooks: Lectures on I'teaching; The Two Klenionts in 
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In subjects like psychology and political economy, so 
much dapends on the meaning attached to important 
terms that we naturally expect to find in the best writers 
on these subjects definitions that are models of exposi- 
tion. Such are the following passages from Taine and 
John Stuart Mill: — 

Vague Images akk Abstract Ideas. 
" Some years ago I saw in England, in Kew Gardens, for the 
first time, araucariaa, and I walked along the beds looking at these 
strange plants, with their rigid bark and compact, short, scalj 
leaves, of a sombre green, wlioae abrupt, tough, bristling form cut 
in upon the fine softly-lighted turf of the fresh grass-plat. If I 
now inquire what this experience has left in me, 1 iiud, first, the 
sensible representation of an araucaria ; iu fact, 1 have been able 
to describe almost exactly the form and color of liie plant. But 
. there is a, difference between this representation and the former 
sensations, of which it is the present echo. The internal sem- 
blance, from which I have just made my description, ia vague, and 
my past senflationa were precise. For, assuredly, each of the arau- 
carias I saw then excited in me a distinct visual sensation ; there 
are no two absolutely similar plants in nature ; I observed perhaps 
twenty or thirty araucariaa; without a doubt each one of them 
differed from the others in size, in girth, by the more or less obtuse 
angles of its branches, by the more or less abrupt jutting out of its 
scales, by the style of its texture ; consequently, my twenty or thirty 
visual sensations were different. But no one of these sensations 
haa completely survived in its echo ; the twenty or thirty revivals 
have blunted one another; thus vpset and agglutinated by their 
resemblance they are confounded together, and my present repre- 
sentation b their residne only. This is the product, or rather the 
fragment, which is deposited in na, when vse have gone through a 
series of similar facta or individuals. Of our numerous experiences 
there remain on the following day four or five more or less distinct 
recollections, which, obliterated themselves, leave behind in na a 
simple colorless, vague representation, into which enter as com- 
ponents various reviving sensations, in an utterly feeble, incom- 
plete, and abortive state. Bui this repretentalion U not the general 
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and abtlraci idea. It is but il» acconipanimenl, and, it I may say to, 
the ore from which it is estracted. For the representation, though 
badly sketched, ia a sketch, the Bensible sketch of a distinct indivi- 
dual. . . . But uiy absti-aet idea corresponds to the whole class; it 
diSerit, then, from the represeutatidii of au individual. Moreover, 
my ahntract idea is perfectly clear and determinate ; now that I 
possess it, 1 never lail to recognize au araucaria among the various 
plants whicli may he shown nie ; it differs then from Uie confused 
and Boating repvesentatiou I have of some particular araucaria." * 



" It has been seen in the preceding chapters that besides the 
primary and universal requisites of production, labour and natural 
agents, there is another requisite without which no productive 
operations beyond the rude and scanty beginnings of primitive 
industry, are possible: namely, a stock, previously accumulated, 
of the products of former labour. This aeeumulated stock of the 
produce of labour is termed Capital. The function of Capital in 
production, it is of the utmost importance thoroughly to under- 
stand, since a number of the erroneous notions with which our 
subject is invested, originate in an imperfect and confused appre- 
hension on this point. 

" Capital, by persona wholly unused to reflect on tlie subject, is 
supposed to be synonymous with money. To expose this misap- 
prehension, would be to repeat what ha.s been said in the introduc- 
tory chapter. Mouey is no more synonyrnouB with capita! than it 
iawith wealth. Money cannot in itself perform any part of the 
office of capital, since it can aiTord no assistance to production. 
To do this it must be exchanged for other things; and anything, 
which ii? susceptible of being exchanged for other tilings, is capable 
of contributing to production in the same degree. What capital 
does for production, is to aiford Ihe shelter, protection, tools and 
materials which the work requires, and to feed and othti-wise 
maintain the labourers during the pmcess. These are the services 
which prpsent labour requires from past, and from the produce of 
past lahfiur. Whatever things are destined for this use — des- 
tined to supply productive labour with these various prerequisites 
— are Capital. 

' II. Tains On Intelligence, vol. ii. p. 139, Quoted by William 
Junes: The Principles of PajchoI<^, chap xiiii. 
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" To familiarize ourselves with the conception, let us consider 
what is done wiih the capital invested in any of the branches of 
bnaiiieas which compoae the productive industry of a country. A 
manufacturer, for example, has one part of his capita! iu the form 
of buildings, fitted and destined for carrying on this branch of 
manufacture. Another part he has iu the foi'ui of machinery. A 
third consisl^, if he bo a spiuiier, of raw cotton, Rax, or wool ; 
if a weaver, of flaxen, woollen, silk, or cotton, thread; and the 
lite, according to the nature of the maaafacture. Food and 
clothing for his operatives, it is not the custom of the present 
age that he should directly provide ; and few capitalists, except 
the producere of food or clothing, have any portion worth men- 
tioning of their capital in that shape. Instead of this, each 
capitalist has money, which he pays to hia workpeople, and so 
enables them to supply themselves; he has also finished gooda 
in his warehouses, by the sale of which he obtains more money, to 
employ in the same manner, as well as to replenish his Stock of 
materials, to keep his buildings and machinery iu repair, and to 
replace them when worn out. His money and finished goods, 
however, are not wholly capital, for he does not wholly devote 
them to these purposes : he employs a part of the one, and of the 
proceeds of the other, in supplying his personal conauiiiption and 
that of his family, or in hiring grooms or vaiets, or maintaining 
hunters and hounds, or in educating his children, or in paying 
taxes, or in charity. What then is hia capital V Precisely that 
part of his possessions, whatever it be, which he designs to employ 
in carrying on fresh production. It is of no consequence that a 
part, or even the whole of it, is in a form in which it cannot 
directly supply the wants of labourers." ' 

Exposition often deals with general notions, as in the 
preceding examples ; but to say, as some writers do, that 
it deals exclusively with the general, never EupMiom 
with the concrete, is to go altogether too far. toHi«g<mniL 
Mr. Bryce's book on " The American Commonwealth " is 
as truly an exposition as Guizot's book on "Representa- 
tive Government;" Professor Huxley's paper on "A Piece 
' J. S. Mill ; Pitnoiples of Political Economy, book i. chap. Iv. 
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of Chalk " is as truly an exposition as Mr. Tyndall's book 
on "Heal, a» a Mode of Motioo." Ad analysis of an 
individual character in real life or in a work of the im- 
agination, a criticism of a book or of a piece of acting, 
may be and usually is in the nature of an exposition. So 
is a scientific paper in which the writer takes his readers 
step by step through processes of investigation which "lie 
lias himself gone through. So is the following passage, 
in which Daniel Webster uses a hypothetical case to 
show the consequences of carrying his opponent's viewa 
into action : — 

The NuLumNO Act. 

" And now, Mr. Preaideut, let me run the honorable gentleman's 
[Senator Hayue's] doctrine a little into its practical application. 
Let us look at hia probable modus operandi. If a thing can be 
done, an ingenious man can tell how it is to be done, and I wish 
to be informed koto thia State interference is to be put in practice, 
without violence, bloodshed, and rebellion. We will take the ei- 
isting case of the tariff law. South Carolina is said to have mads 
up her opinion upon it. If we do not repeal it (as we probably 
ahftll not), she will then apply to the case the remedy of her doc- 
trine. She will, we must suppose, paaa a law of her legislature, 
declaring the Bereral acts o£ Congress, usually called the tariff 
laws, null and Toid, so far as they respect South Carolina, or the 
citiMns thereof. So far, all is a paper transaction, and easy enough. 
But the collector at Charleston is collecting the duties imposed by 
these tariff laws. He, therefore, mnat be stopped. The collector 
will seize the goods if the tariff duties are not paid. The Statfl 
authorities will undertake their rescue, the marshal, with his posse, 
will come to the collector's aid, and here the contest begioa. The 
militia of the State will be called out to sustain the nullifying act. 
They will march, Sir, under a very gallant leader ; for I believe 
the honorable member himself commands the militia of that part 
of the State. He will raise the nullifyip.t> act on his standard, 
and spread it out as his banner ! It will have a preamble, setting 
forth, that the tarifi laws are palpable, deliberate, and dangerooa 
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violations of the Constitution I He will proceed, with this banner 
flyitig, to the custom-house in Charleston, 

'All the wtule, 
SoDOTOOS metal blowing martial Euouda.' 
Arrived at the custom-house, he will tell the collector that be must 
collect no more duties under any of the tarifi laws. This he will 
be somewhat puzzled to say, by the way, with & grave countenance, 
considering what hand South Carolina herself had in that of 1816. 
But, Sir, the collector would not, probably, desist, at his bidding. 
He would show him the law of Congress, the treasury instruction, 
and bis own oath of office. He would say, he should perform his 
duty, come what come might. 

" Here would ensue a pause ; for they say that a certain stillness 
precedes the tempest. The trnnipoter would hold his breath awhile, 
and before all this military array should fail on the custom-house, 
collector, clerks, and all. it is very prob.ible some of those compos- 
ing it would request of their gallant commander-in-chief to be iit- 
(ormed a little upon the point of law ; for they have, doubtless, a 
just respect for his opinions as a lawyer, as well as for his bravery 
as a soldier. They know he has read Biackstoue and the Consti- 
tution, as well aa Turenne andVauban. They would ask him, 
therefore, something concerning their rights in this matter. They 
would inquire, whether it was not somewhat dangerous to resist a 
law of the United States. What would be the nature of theuf 
offence, they would wi."h to learn, if they, by niilitary force and 
array, resisted the execution in Carolina of a law of the United 
States, and it should turn out, after all, that the law won contlitu- 
li/innl f He would answer, of courpe, TreHson. No lawyer could 
give any other answer. John Fries, he would tell them, had learned 
that, some years ago. How, then, they would ask, do you propose 
to defend ns? We are not afraid of bullets, but treason has a way 
of taklnjr people oft that we do not mnch relish. How do you pro- 
pose to defend us? 'Look at my (loiling banner,* he wonid reply; 
'see there the nuUlfi/ii'ff lam,'' Is it your opinion, gallant com- 
mander, they would then say, that, it we should be indicted tor 
trea^ion, that same flo.iting banner of yonrs would make 
plea in bar? 'South Carolina is a sovereign Stale,' he would 
reply. That is tme ; but would the judge admit our plea? ' These 
tariff laws,' be would repeat, 'are unconstitutional, palpably. 
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deliberately, daugerousiy.* That may all be bo ; but if the tribanal 
should not happen to be of that Dpinioii, shall we »wiiig for it? 
We are ready to die for our country, but it ia rather an awkward 
busiiiesB, this dyiog without touchuig the ground I A[t«r all, that 
is a. sort of faeinp tax worae than any part of tlm tai'ifT, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the honorable gentleman would be in a dilemma, like that of 
another great general, lie would have a knot before him which 
he coiijd not untie. He muat cut it with his swoi'd. He must say 
to hia followers, ' Defend yourselves with your bayonets ; ' and this 
ifl war, — civil war."' 

Nothing could better show the exact nature of Mr. Hayue's 
proposition to nullify the laws of the United Stales peaceably than 
this exposition of the practical efiecta of uulliflcatiou. 

Since the aim of all expository writing is to enable the 
reader to understand the subject expounded, the para- 
cioHnfluDia mouDt quality in all such writing should be 
firrt mquwui. j.]earnes3. " All obscure explanation is," aa 
Dr. Phelps says, "a self-contradiction."^ To secure clear- 
ness in an exposition as a whole, it is necessary to choose 
a subject which can be adi-'f|iiately treated within the pre- 
scribed limits, to frame the title in words that express 
or at least suggest the exact subject, and to make (either 
on paper or in the mind) a general plan of the whole. 
If all this is done at the outset, the foundations are laid 
for a successful piece of work; if it is not done, the 
chances are that even valuable materials will come to 
naught. To secure clearness in detail, it is necessary 
to present each part distinctly. To this end precision 
in the use of language should be studied: terms that are 
obscure or amhiguous should be defined,^ the meaning 
of every sentence snsceptiMe of more than one construc- 

• Daniel Webster ; Second Speech ou Foot's Reaolntion, Jaa. 26, 183a 
' Austin Fiielp« ; The ITieory of Pceacliing, lect. xU. 
' See page 9S. 
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EXPOSITION. 

tion should be fixed, and the relation between sentence 
and sentence should be made peifectly plain. 

The following passage is taken from a writer whose ex- 
positions of abstruse questions are unusually clear: — 

The Sense in which the Laws of Nature aee Exact. 

" I suppose tiiere ia harilly a pliysical student (unless he has 
specially considered the nmtter) who would not at once assent to 
the Btatement I have just made ; that if we knew all about it, 
Nature would be fooad univei'aally subject to exact numeiical laws. 
But let us just consider for another moment whut this means. 

"The word 'exact' has a pmctiual and a theoretical lueaaing. 
When a grocer weighs you out a certain quantity of sugar very 
carefully, aud says it is exactly a pound, he means that the differ- 
eucK between the mass of the sugar and that of the pound weight 
be employs is too small to be delected by his scales. If a chemist 
had made a special investigation, wishing to be as accurate as he 
could, and told you this was exactly a pound of sugar, he would 
mean that the mass of the sugar differed from that of a certain 
standard piece of platinum by a quantity too small to be detected 
by hU means of weighing, which are a thousandfold more accurate 
than the grocer's. But what would a mathematician mean, if he 
made the same statement ? He would mean this : Suppose the 
mass of the standard pound to be represented by a length, say a 
foot, measured on a cei-taiu line ; ao that half a pound would be 
represenl-ed by sis inches, and so on. And let the difEerence be- 
tween the mass of the sugar and that of the standard pound be 
drawn upon the same line to the same scale. Then, if that dilTer- 
enoe were magnified an infinite number of times, it would still be 
invisible. This is the theoretical meaning of eitactnesa ; the prae- 
tical meaning is only very close approximation ; hoio close, depends 
upon the eircum stances. The knowledge then of an enact law in 
the theoretical sense would be equivalent to an infinite observation. 
I do not say that such knowledge is impossible to man ; but I do 
say that it would he absolutely different in kind from any knowl- 
edge that we possess at present."* 

' Willinm Kinjciimi Clifford; Lactniea and Essavs; v.'ii ihe Aims and 
Instra meats of Scientific Thought. 




KINDS OF COMPOSITION. 

In exposition more thau in any otnL-r species of com- 
position a writer should avoid excessive conoiseuess. Ha 
oiewneH should omit nothing that is necessary to a full 
iSalk^lip. explanation of the subject; for an exposilion 
aciiiaiL ^j^g^ jg (,]g^j ^ f^j. ^g jj gQgg jj^^y fj^^] because 

it is not adequate. In order to make an exposition ade- 
quate, a writer should dwell on the most difficult questioaa, 
presenting them, if necessary, in different lights and from 
different points of view; and he should not hesitate to 
repeat himself whenever repetition is desirable, either for 
the sake of presenting a novel thought in more ways than 
one, or for the sake of summing up each part or the 
whole of a complicated essay. The difference between 
judicious and injudicious repetition is not so much in 
(rtie amount of repetition as in the selection of the place 
for it, and in the skill or the want of skill with which 
it is managed. 

* Of judicious repetition in expository writing Burke was 
a master.! Qq ^^g Cardinal Newman, as the following 
passage will show: — 

True Education. 
"Nor indeed am T supposing that there is any great danger, at 
least in thia day, of over-education ; the danger is on the other 
Bide. T will tell you, Gentlemen, what has been the practical error 
of the last twenty years, — not to load the memory of the student 
with a mass of undigested knowledge, but to force upon him bo 
much that he has rejected all. It has been the error of distracting 
and enfeebling the mind by an nnineaning profusion of subjects , 
of implying that a smattering in a donen branches of study b not 
ahallowneas, which it really is, but enlargement, which it is not ; 
of considering an acquaintance with the learned names of things 
and persons, and the possession of clever duodecimos, and attend- 
ance on eloquent lectures, and membership with scientific institU' 
tiona, and the sight of the experiments o! a platform and 
' Seepages IBO, ISI, 
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epeolmena of a miiaeam, that all this waa not dissipation of mind, 
but progress. All thiiiga now are to be learned at once, not first 
one thing, then another, not one well, but many hadly. Learning' 
is to be without exertion, without attention, without toil ; without 
grounding, without advance, without flniahing. There is to be 
nothing iudividual in it ; and this, foraooth, is the wonder of the 
age. What the steam engine does with matter, the printing press 
is to do with mind ; it is to ant mecliaiiicftlly, and the population 
is to be passively, almost unconsciously enlightened, by the mere 
multiplijation and dissemination of volumes. Whether it be the 
school boy, or the school gicl, or the youth at college, o»' the me- 
chanic in the town, or the politician in the senate, all have been 
the victims in one way or other of this moat preposterous and per- 
nicious of delusions. . . . 

..." A thorough knowledge of one science and a superficial ac- 
quaintance with many, are not the same thing [ a smattering of a 
hundred things or a memory for detail, is not a philosophical or 
comprehensive view. Recreations are not education ; accomplish- 
ments are not education. Do not say, the people must be edu- 
cated, when, after all, you only mean, amused, refreshed, soothed, put 
into good spirits and good humour, or kept from vicious excesses. 
I do not say that such amusements, such occupations of mind, are 
not 8 great gain ; but they are not education. You may aa well 
call drawing and fencing education, as a general knowledge of 
botany or conchology. Stuffing birds or playing stringed instru- 
ments is an elegant pastime, and a resource to the idle, but it is 
not education ; it does not form or cultivate the intellect. Educa- 
tion is a high word ; it is the preparation for knowledge, and it is 
the imparting of knowledge in proportion to that preparation. We 
require intellectual eyes t-o know withal, as bodily eyes for sight. 
We need both olijecta and organs intellectual ; we cannot gain 
them without setting about it ; we cannot gain them in our sleep, 
or by hap-haaard. The best telescope does not di-i^pense with eyes ; 
the printing press or the lecture room will assist us greatly, but we 
must bo true to ourselves, we must be parties in the work. A 
University is, according to the usual designation, an Alma Slater, 
kTiowing her children one by one, not a foundry or a mint, or a 
treadmill." 1 

I Cardinal Newrnan : TTie Tdea of a Univerwt; j Univenity Tnwhinft 
Knowledge Tieweil in Relation 





KINDS OF COMPOSITION. 

In this passage there is oitl; one leading thonglit; but tbaH 
thought is presented in so mitny distinct ways, with such forca 
of language, such fertility of illustration, that tiie reader, far from 
being bored, gains something by each new presentation. 

To secure cleameas iu exposition a writer should pay 
special attention to orderly arrangement. "Good arrange- 
ciMniim inent is at least one half of sound exposition. 
BMthud. Order is often equivalent to explanation." In 
the matter uf arrangement no one method can be pre- 
scribed as the beat in all cases; but in each case one 
method should be pursued throughout. As a rule, an 
exposition should begin with what needs least explana^ 
tion, and should go on to the more and more difficult; 
but there may be reasons in the nature of the subject or 
in the capacity of the persons addressed for pursuing the 
opposite course. Sometimes it may lie expedient to begin 
by setting forth in a compemhons form the central idea 
of the exposition, and then gradually to develop that idea 
till the reader sees all that it contains ; or it may be ex- 
pedient to begin with details and move from them to the 
whole: that is, the method may be either analytic or 
synthetic. 

Whatever method is adopted should be plain and 
straightforward from bpginning tn end. Every part of 
the subject, small or large, should lead from what pre- 
cedes to what follows ; the misplacement of a single part 
may make an exposition obscure. The value of method 
in exposition is shown in the following passage from 
Addison : — 

Cheerfulness. 

" I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The latter I 
consider OB an s^t, the former as a habit of the iiilud. Mirth is 
short and transieut, cheerfulness fixed and permanent. ThoEe are 
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often raised into the greatest transport!! of mirth who are eubjeot 
tu tile jjiiifttest dHpressioQs of melancholj. Oii the contrary, cheer- 
fuhiess, though it does uot give the tiiiiid such an exquisite glad- 
ness, prevents ua from falling into any depths of sorrow. Mirth is 
like a flash of lightning, that breaks through a gloom of clouds, 
and glitters for a moment ; cheerfulness keeps uji a kind of day- 
'ight in the mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

" Men of austere principles look upon mirth as too wanton and 
dissolute for a state of probation, and as filled with a certain 
triamph and insolence ot heart that is inconsistent with a life 
which is every moment obnoxious to the greatest dangers. Writers 
of this complexion have observed, that the Sacred Person who was 
the great pattern of perfection was never seen to laugh. 

" Cheerfulness of mind is not liable to any of these exceptions ; 
it is of a serious and composed nature ; it does not throw the mind 
into a condition improper for the present state of humanity, and is 
very conspicuous in the characters of those who are looked upon as 
the greatest philosophers among the heathens, as well as among 
those who have been deservedly esteemed as saints and holy men 
among Christiana. 

" If we consider cheerfulness in three lights, with regard to our- 
selves, to those we converse with, and to the great Author of our 
being, it will iiot a little recommend itself on each of these ac- 
counts. The man who is possessed of this excellent frame of 
mind, is not only easy in his thoughts, but a perfect master of all 
the powers and faculties of the soul. His imagination is always 
clear, and his judgment undisturbed ; his temper is even and un- 
raffled, whether in action or in solitude. He comes with a relish 
to all those goods which nature hoa provided for him, tastes all the 
pleasures of the creation which are poured about him, and does not 
feel the full weight of those accidental evils which may hefal him. 

" If we consider him in relation to the persons whom he con- 
verses with, it naturally produces love and good-wilt towards him. 
A cheerful mind is not only disposed to be affable and obliging, 
but raises the same good-hnmour in those who come within its in- 
fluence. A man finds hicnaelf pleased, he does not know why, with 
the cheerfulness of his companion. It is like a sudden sunshine 
that awakens a secret delight in the mind, without her attending 
to it The heart rejoices of its own accord, and naturally flows 
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out into friendship and beneToleiice towards the person nho haa b( 
kindly an effect upon it. 

"When I cousider this cheerful Btato of mind in its third rela- 
tion, I cannot but look upon it aa a constant habitual gratitude to 
the great Author of nature. An inward chearfulnesa is an implicit 
praise and thatiksgiving to Providence under all its dispensations. 
It is a kind of acquiescence in the state wherein we are placed, 
and a secret approbation of the divine will in hia conduct towards 



Another example of methodical arrangement m exposi- 
tion 13 taken from an author who has done much to popu- 
larize Darwinism ; — 

The Theoby or Natural Sblection, 

" The theory of natural selection rests on two maul classes of 
facts which apply to all organised beings without exception, and 
which thus take rank as fundamental principles or laws. The 
first is, the power of rapid multiplication in a geometrical progres- 
sion ; the second, that the ofi'spriiig always vary slightly from the 
parents, though generally very closely resembling them. From the 
first fact or law there follows, necessarily, a constant struggle for 
existence ; because, while the offspring always exceed the parents 
iu number, generally to an enormous extent, yet the total number 
of living organisms in the world does uot, and cannot, increase 
year by year. Consequently every year, on the average, as many 
die as are born, plants as well as animals; and the majority die 
premature deatlis. They kill each other in a thousand different 
ways; they starve each other by some consuming the food that 
others want ; they are destroyed largely by the powers of nature — 
by cold and heat, by rain and storm, by flood and fire. There is 
thus a perpetual struggle among them which shall live and which 
shall die; and this struggle is tremendously severe, because so few 
can possibly remain alive — one in five, one in ten, often only one 
in a hundred or even one in a thonsand. 

" Then comes the question. Why do some live rather than others ( 
If all the individuals of each species were exactly alike in every re- 
spect, we could only say it is a matter of chance. But they are not 
1 The SpecUtar, No. 381. , 
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alike. We find that tliey vary in many different ways. Some are 
Btroiiger, some swifter, aouie hardier in constitution, some more 
cunning. An obsDiire colour may render concealment more easy 
for some, keener sight may enable others to discover prey or escape 
from aa enemy better than their fellows. Among plants the small- 
est differeuoea may be useful or the reverae. The earliest and 
strongest shoots may escape the slug ; their greater vjijour may 
suable them to flower and seed earUer iti a viet autumn ; plants 
beat armed with spines or hairs may escape being devoiired; those 
whose flowers are most conspicuous may be soonest fertilised by 
insects. We cannot doubt that, on the whole, any beneficial variar 
tiona will give the possessors of it [»fc] a greater probability of liv- 
ing through the tremendous ordeal they have to undergo. There 
may be something left to chance, but on the whole ike JUteal wiU 

" Then we have another important fact to consider, the principle 
of heredity or transmission of variations. If we grow plants from 
seed or breed any kind of animals year after year, consuming or 
giving away all the increase we do not wish to keep just as they 
come to hand, our plants or animals will continue much the same ; 
but if eveiy year we carefully save the best seed to sow and tha 
finest or brightest coloured animals to breed from, we shall soon 
find that an improvement will take place, and that the average 
quality o£ our stock will be raised. ThLs is the way in which all 
OUT fine garden fruits and vegetables and flowers have been pro- 
duced, as well aa all our splendid breeds of domestic animals ; and 
they have thus become in many cases so different from the wild 
races from which they originally sprang as to ho hardly recognis- 
able as tha same. It is therefore proved that if any particular kind 
of variation is preserved and bred from, the variation itself goes on 
increasing in amount to an enormous extent ; and the beariuR of 
this on tha question of the origin o£ species is most important. For 
it in each generation of a given animal or plant the fittest survive 
to continue the breed, then whatever may be the special peculiarity 
that causes ' fitness ' in the particular case, that peculiarity will go 
on increa!)ing and strengthening j>n lontj w it in ui'/id to ihr. xpeeiei. 
But tha moment it has reached its maximum of usefulness, and 
some other quality or modification would help in the struggle, 
than tha individuals which vat; in the new direction wiU Burvin j 
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and Oiia a species may be gradually modified, first in one direa 
tion, then in another, till it differs from the original parent form 
as much as the greyhound differs from any wild dog or the cauli- 
flower from any wild plaut. But aiiiinala or planla which thus 
diSer in a state of nature are always clae«ed as distiiiet species, 
and thus we see how, by the coutiiiuous survival of the fittest or 
the preservation of favoured races in the struggle for life, new 
species may be originated."* 

In exposition, as in other kinds of composition, clear- 
ness is not an absolute terra. An exposition of a recent 
ciamiBu. discovery in science that would be readily un- 
Bdiputioii. derstood by a Bpecialist might be iinintelligi- 
ble to the ordinaiy reader. An exposition of theological 
doctrine that would ho perfectly clear to a convocation 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries might be far from clear to 
an ordinary congregation. An exposition of the facts 
and principles in a suit at law that would be clear to 
a judge might not be clear to a jury. An exposition 
that would be clear to one jury might not be clear to 
another; and if, as usually happens, some members of 
a jury should have more knowledge or more intelligence 
than others, the lawyers would have to adjust their re- 
marks to the needs of the ignorant or the unintelligent 
In every case, an exposition should be adapted to the 
probable hearer or reader. In exposition, indeed, more 
than in any other kind of composition, clearness is a 
relative quality.^ From description or narration a reader 
may get something, even though be does not fully under- 
stand what is meant ; hut an exposition that is hut half 
understood by those to whom it is addressed faOs of its 
purpose. 

1 Alfred Kussel Wallace : OarwioiBTn, an Exposition of the Theory of 
Katural Selection, ohap. i. 



Closely allied to elearness in exposition, and perhaps 
more difficult of attaiument, is unity. Dr. Phelps once 
asked an association of clergymen what was umiyBniUy 
their chief ditSculty in expository preaching. o'='"™™' 
The almost unanimous answer was, "The want of unity." 
" For this reason," says Dr. Phelps, " they could not in- 
terest in that kind of preaching either their hearers or 
themselves. The problem is how to interweave the 
textual materials into one fabric. The sermon is apt 
to be a string of beads with not!iing but the string to 
make them one."' Preachers are not the only exposi- 
tors whose work suffers from the fact that as a whole it 
conveys an obscure or a confused impression, and this 
though each part may be clear in itself. To obviate 
"" this difficulty the subject o£ discourse should be kept 
constantly in view, irrelevant matter should be ex- 
cluded, and the laws of proportion should be duly 
observed.^ These principles are exemplified in the fol- 
lowing passage: — 

The Grand Style in Poetry. 

"For those, then, who aslt the question, — What is the gmnd 
style ? — with sincerity, I will try to make some answer, inade- 
quate aa it must be. For those who aaV it mockingly I have no 
answer, ejLcept to repeat to them, with eoni passion ate sorrow, the 
Gospel words : Monemini in peecaiU vestria, — Ye shall die in your 

" But let me, at any rate, have the pleasure of again giving, be- 
fore I begin to try and define the grand style, a specimen of what 
itw. 

" Staiiiiing on earth, not rapt above the pole, 
More safe I fing with mortal voice, unclinnged 
To hoarse or mnte, thoogh {all'd on i>vil days, 
On evil days though faU'n, and evil tongues.' . . . 

> AoBtin Phelps : The Theory of Preaching, lect. ziiL 
>8«eptv;eiaa9-ats, 
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There is the grand style in perfection ; and any one who has a 
sense for it, will feel it a thousand Limes better from repeating 
those lines than from hearing anjlliing I can say about it. 

" Let us try, however, what can be said, controlling what we say 
by eiaiiiples. I think it wili be found that the grand style ai'ises 
in poetry, when a iioblf nature. pueliciUly yified, Ireulu wilh aim/Jicily 
or wilh aecerilij a serious subject. I think this definition will be 
found to cover aU instances of the grand style in poetry which 
present thetnselveB. I think it will be found to exclude all poetry 
which ia not in the grand style. And T think it contains no terms 
which are obscure, which themselves need defining. Even those 
who do not understand what is meant by calling poetry noble, will 
understand, I imagine, what is meant by speaking of a notile nature 
in a man. But the noble or powerful nature — the bedcvlenden in- 
diviiluum of Goethe — is not enough. For instance, Mr. Newman* 
has zeal for learning, zeal for thinking, zeal for liberty, and all 
these things are noble, they ennoble a man ; but he has not the 
poetical gift: there must be the poetical gift, the 'divine faculty,' 
also. And, besides all this, the subject irjust be a serious one (for 
it is only by a kind of license that we can speak of the grand style 
iu comedy) ; and it ujust be treated with simplicity or severity. Here 
is the great difficulty: the poets of the world have been many; 
there has been wanting neither abundance of poetical gift nor 
abundance of noble natures ; but a poetical gift so happy, in a 
noble nature so circumstanced and trained, that the result is a 
continuous style, perfect in simplicity or perfect in severity, has 
been extremely rare. One poet has had the gifts of nature and 
faculty in unequalled fulness, without the circumstances and train- 
ing which make this sustained perfection of style possible. Of 
other poets, some have caught thb perfect strain now and then, in 
short pieces or single lines, but have not been able to maintain it 
through considerable works; others have composed all their pro- 
ductions in a style which, by comparison with the best, one must 
call secondary. 

" The best model of the grand stylo simple is Homer; perhaps 
the best model of the grand style severe is Milton. But Dante ia 
remarkable for affording admirable examples of both styles ; he has 
the grand style which arises from simplicity, and he has the 



' Mr. Francis William Newman, a translator of " Tho niad." 
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style whicii arises from severity ; and Irom him I will illustrate 

them both. In a former lecture I poiiited out what that severity 

of poetical style is, which cornea from saying a thing with a kind 

of intense compression, or in an allusive, brief, almost haughty 

nay, as if the poet's mind were charged with so many and such 

grave matters, that he would not deign to treat any one of them 

explicitly. Of this severity the last line of the following stanza of 

the Purgatory is a good example. Dante has been telling Forese 

that Virgil had guided him through Hell, and he goes on ; 

' Indi m' han traCtQ su gli auoi confoni, 

Salondo e rig! ran do la Montagna 

die drizza vol che il mondofice lorti.' » 

' Thence hath his comforting aid led me up, climbing and circling 
the Mountain which straightens you whom Ihe tmrld made, erool'ed.' 
These last words, 'la Montagna che drizza voi che il monilo feee 
lorli,' — ' the Mountain which slraightfns you wham the world made 
crooked,' — for the Mountain of Purgatory, I call an excellent speci- 
men of the grand style in severity, where the poet's mind ia too 
full charged to suffer him to speak more explicitly. But the very 
next stanza is a beautiful specimen of the grand style in simpUcity, 
where a noble nature and a. poetical gift unite to utter a thing with 
the most limpid plainness and ckaritess : 

"Tanta di<^e di farmi sua compagna 

Ch' io sarb Ik dove fia Beatrice ; 

Quivi coDvien che senza lui rimagna.' " 
' So long,' Dante continues, ' so long he (Virgil) saith he will bear 
me company, until I shall be there where Beatrice is ; there it be- 
hoves that without him I remain." But the noble simplicity of that 
in the Italian no words of mine can render. 

" Both these styles, the simple and the severe, are truly grand ; 
the severe seems, perhaps, the grandest, so long as we attend most 
to the great personality, to the noble nature, in the poet its author ; 
the simple seems the grandest when we attend most to tlie exqui- 
site faculty, to the poetical gift. But the simple ia no doubt to be 
preferred. It ia the more magical: in the other there is something 
iutetlectual, something which gives scope for a play of thought 
> Dante ; D I-urgaturio, xxiii. 124. 
* Ibid., xxiii. 137. 
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which, may eiiat where the poetical gift is either wanting or 
present in only inferior degree ; the seyere is much more imitable, 
and this a, little spoils its charm. A kind o£ semblance of this 
style keeps Young going, one may say, through all the nine parts 
of that most indifierent production, the Night Thoughts. But the 
grand style in simplicity is inimitable." > 

A striking example of exposition without unity is 
given by Dr. Phelps: — 

" A Presbyterian clergyman in a Southern city once preached a 
sermon on these words, ' It containeth much.' The text was a 
fragment broken froni a, verae in the Book of Ezekiel, 'Thou shalt 
drink of thy sister's cup : ... it containeth much.' The passage 
is a comminatory one addressed to the ancient people of God. The 
preacher, probably in that vacuity of thought which is apt to dilute 
the beginnings of sermons, pounced upon the word ' it,' which had 
the distinction of heading the text. He remarked, that, as the 
context indicated, ' the word had tor its antecedent the word " cup.' 
"Thy sister's cup: it containeth much;" thou shalt drink of it; 
of thy sister's cup sha!t thou drink; it containeth luuch: a full 
cup, brethren, it containeth much: yes, thou shalt drink of thy 
sister's cup; it contaiueth much, — these are the words of our 

"I give you in the rough my impressions of the sermon after 
thirty years, not claiming verbal accuracy. The impression of the 
exposition, however, which has remained in my mind, justifies this 
inane mouthing of the test as the preliminary to the following ex- 
position. The exegesis of the word ' cup ' was the burden of it. I 
do not exaggerate in saying that he told us of the great variety of 
senses in which the word ' cup ' is used in the Scriptures. A mar- 
vellous word is it. The Bible speaks of the ' cup of salvation,' and, 
again, of the 'cup of consolation;' then it is the 'cnpof trembling,' 
and the ' wine-cup of fury.' Babylon is called a ' golden cup.' The 
cap of Joseph which was hidden in the sack of Benjamin was a 
' silver cup.' The Pharisees, we are told, ' made clean the outside 
of the cup ; ' and, ' he shall not lose his reward who giveth a cup of 
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cold water in the name of a disciple.' And therefore in the text 
we are told, * Thou lihalt drink of thy sister's cup : it containeth 
much.' The preacher rambled ou iu this manner, with his finger 
oa the right page of the concordance, till at Itist the sound of the 
word ' cup ' was made familiar to the audience ; and having accu- 
mulated, a& I have in this paragraph, a respectable bulk of 'sound- 
ing brass,' the preacher announced as his subject of di^couise the 
future punishtuent of the wicked," ' 

Clearness and unity are essential to every exposition : 
clearness that lights up every part of the subject, unity 
that keeps the subject constantly in view. TbaprtDdpiM 
These qualities are, however, not enough for good wiittnf 
exposition in its highest form. A writer who ^n- 
expects to interest his readers should comply with the 
principles that govern all good writing. He should avoid 
prolixity as well as excessive conciseness: while taking 
care not to leave a topic until he has made himself un- 
derstood, he should not dwell on it after he has made 
himself understood. He should never explain that 
which does not need explanation. He should never 
move so slowly as to make his hearers or his readers 
impatient. 

"'Mr, Jones," said Chief Justice Marshall on one occasion, to an 
attorney who was rehearsing to the Court some eleraeiitary princi- 
ple from Black.'ttone's Commentaries, ' there are some things which 
tlie Supreme Court of the United States may be presumed to know.' 
Many an audience would give the same reproof to some expository 
preachers, if they could. Their defenceless position should shield 
them from assumptions o[ their ignorance which they can not re- 
sent. Be generous, therefore, to the intelligence of your hearers. 
Assume sometimes that they know the Lord's Prayer. Do not 
quote the Ten Commandments as if they had been revealed to 
you, instead of \a Moses. The Sermon on the Mount is a very an. 
cient specimen of moral philosophy : do not cite it as if it were an 
• Anstin I'helps ; The Theory o( Pnaching, lot*, xiil 
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enactment of the last Congresa, The Parables are older than the 
'Meditations' of Aurelius Antotjitius: why, then, rehearse them 
as if from the proof-sheets of the first edition? In a word, why 
BufEer the minds of jour audience to be more nimble than your 
own, and to outrun you? 

" It degrades espoaition to putter over it in » pettifogging way, 
trusting nothing to the good sense of an audience, and assuming 
nothing aa ahready linown to them. On the text, ' I am the good 
shepherd," said a preacher in the chapel of this Seiiiinary, — and 
that after twenty years of experience in the puipit, — ' a sheep, my 
brethren, is a very defenseless animal. A shepherd is one who 
takes care of sheep.' If a New England audience can not be sup- 
posed to know what a sheep is, what do they know?" * 

111 exposition, as in other kinds of composition, a writer 
fihould stimulate interest by variety in expression. He 
may avail himself of every means by which he can ex- 
plain or illustrate his thought, — comparison, contrast, 
antithesis, climax, epigram, figure of speech, — but he 
should never forget that these are means to the end of 
exposition and are useful so far and so fax only aa they 
conduce to that end. 

Except in the most abstruse writing, exposition may 
be, and usually is, accompanied by passages of description 
or of narration that give life and variety to the composi- 
EitKMiuon ^^°'^ ^^^ ^' ''^^ same time help to communicate 
d^^oIT'"' ^^^ meaning intended. Exposition may pre- 
■nd nBtroUon. pg^j.^ ^j^g ^^y f^p g_ description Or a narrative; 
it often serves to explain what the descriptive writer or 
the narrator is talking about; and it sometimes uses 
description or narration as a means to its own end.* 

> Anatin Phelps ; The Theory of Preaching, lect. xHi. 
= Sfe the passage from T^e (pp. 305, 306), and that from Wehatei 
(pp. 308-310]. 



In the following passage, both description and narra- 
tioD are used in the service of exposition, the exposition 
of a woman's personality: — 

" Mri3. Peacocke, in her line, eneceeded almost as well [aa her 
husband]. She waa a woman Bomethiiig over thirty yeara of age 
when she first came to Bowick, in the very pride and blooin of 
woman's beauty. Her complexion waa dark and brown, — eo 
mueh 80, that it was iraposBible to describe her colour generally 
by any other word. But no clearer akin waa ever given to a 
woman. Her eyes were brown, and her eye-brows black, and per- 
fectly regular. Uer hair was dark and very glossy, and always 
dressed as simply as the nature of a woman's head will allow. 
Her features were regular, but with a groat show of strength. She 
was tall for a woman, but without any of that look of length 
under which female attitude sometinies suffers. She was strong 
and well made, and apparently equal to any labour to which her 
position might subject her. When she had been at Bowtck about 
three months, a boy's leg had been broken, and she had nursed 
him, not only with assiduits', but with great capacity. The boy 
was the youngest son of the Marchioness of Altamont; and when 
Lady Altamont paid a second "risit to Bowiok, for the sake of tak- 
ing her boy home as soon as he was fit to be moved, her ladyship 
made a little mistake. With the sweetest and most caressing 
smile in the world, she offered Mrs. Peacocke a tenpound note. 
'My dear madam," said Mrs. Peacocke, without the slightest re- 
serve or difficulty, ' it is so natural that yon should do this, because 
yon cannot of course understand my position ; but it is altogether 
out of the question." The Marchioness blushed, and stammered, 
and begged a hundred pardons. Being a good-natured woman, 
she told the whole story to Mrs. Wortle. ' I would just aa soon 
have ofEered the money to the Marchioness herself," said Mra. 
Wortle, as she told it to her husband. ' T would have done it 
a deal sooner," smd the Doctor. ' I am not in the Ipast afraid of 
Lady Altamont; but I stand in awful dread of Mrs. Peacocke," 
Nevertheless Mrs, Peacocke had done her work by the little 
lord's bed-flide, just as though she had been a paid nurse. 

" And 80 she felt herself to l>e. Nor was she In the least 
ashamed of her position in that respeot. If then was aoght ol 
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shame about her, aa aoue people said, it certainly did Dot come 
from the fact that she was iu receipt of a salary fur the per- 
formance of certain praacribed duties. Such I'BHiuiieiatiou was, 
ehe thought, as honourable as the Doctor's income ; but to her 
American intelligence, the acceptance of a present of monejf 
from a Marchioness would have been a degradation."' 




Among examples of successful exposition that are 
too long to c[uote are: the lecture on "Idealism and 
KjounpiMof Naturalism," in Mr. Otto Plieideter's "Philos- 
tipo^iitin. opliy aud Dsvelopmeiit of Keligion ; " the chap- 
ter on " lutellectual EducHtlon," in Mr. Herbert Spencer'a 
" Education ; " the chapter on " Money," in Mill's " Prin- 
ciples of Pohtical Economy ; " the chapter on " Sweetness 
and Light," in Matthew Arnold's " Culture and Anarchy;" 
the report of the Committee on Secondary School 
Studies to the National Council of Education; Walter 
Eagehot's "English Constitution;" Mr. A. R. Wallace's 
" Darwinism." ' 

1 Anthony TrollDpO' Dr. Wortle's School, part i. chap. ii. 
' Other examples are given in " Specimens of Exposition," aelecled 
aod edited by Haouoioiid Lamfint. 





Abgumbst, like exposition, addresses the understanding ; 
but there is an important difference between the two. 
Exposition achieves its pm-pose if it makes the ^ ^ 
persons addressed understand what is said; J^^woisiieii 
argument achieves its purpose if it makes eipodtion. 
them beHeve that what is maintained is true: expo- 
sition aims at explaining, argument at convincing. The 
difference between an argument and an exposition may- 
be shown by a comparisoa between the address of an 
advocate to the jury and the charge of the judge. The 
advocate tries to convince the jury that his client has 
the right on his side ; the judge, if he has the truly judi- 
cial spirit, tries to make the jury understand the question 
at issue exactly as it is. 

The work of argument is sometimes done by exposi- 
tion. Thus, Cardinal Newman * expound'? the distinction 
between true and false education so skilfully Arfumsnt in 
that the reader draws for himself the conelu- «n™.iiJon. 
sion suggested, but not proved, by the author; and 
Webster^ points out so plainly the evils that would 
K'iult from an attempt to nullify a law of tlie United 
States that the inference from what he says is unmis- 
takable. Argument which thus takes the form of expo- 
< SeepasesSia.aia. • Sea {Mgea 30S-3ia 
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eition may be more effective than it would be in its own 
form. 

The way for argument is often prepared by exposition. 
Some words of the assertion in dispute may need to be 
Argumont deflnudaiid their relations to oue another made 
br aiporiuoo. clear. If the subject in povel or complex, the 
assertion as a whole may need to be explained before the 
argument is begun. It is useless to try to convince a man 
of the truth of anything that he does not understand. 



PEOPOSITION AND PkOOP. 



The body of every composition in which reasoning 
plays an important part consists of the PKOPOsmoN in 
propoiitiou dispute, — the assertion which is to be proved 
dBflnH. or disproved, — and the proof, which includes 

whatever tends to show either that this proposition is 
true or that it is false. The aim of argument is to con- 
vince the persons addressed that the proof ia sufficient to 
establish, or to overthrow, the proposition. 

For exposition a word may serve as subject, Binoe 
one form of exposition ia the definition of a word; 
A word not but foF ai^ument a word cannot so serve. 
BTgumeot. " Honesty," for example, is in no juat sense a 
subject for argument; for, though many propoaitions 
about honesty can he framed, the word by itself sug- 
gests no one of them rather than another: but "He 
is the best policy" is a subject; for it makes a definite 
assertion, an assertion that can be reasoned about. 

Nothing can free a writer or a speaker from the obliga- 
tion of having the proposition distinctly fixed in his own 
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mind before he begins his argument; for be cannot 
safely take the first step toward proving a proposition 
until he knows exactly what proposition is imponanoa 
to be proved- The process of investisation, by i.dirtinDt 

,. J .^ ^ . ^ , . ■' propoiillon 

which a man arrives at certam conelusiona, in mind, 
should be completed before the ai^umentative process, by 
which he endeavors to convince others of the correctness 
of those conclusions, can advantageously be begun. 

Proof may be either direct or indirect. Direct proof 
goes straight to the desired conclusion. Indirect proof 
demonstrates the truth of a proposition by Ptoof, dinwt 
showing that the opposite conclusion is absurd ; "'* '"'^'™''- 
it is, therefore, called reduciio ad absurdum. 

A familiar example of reduetio ad abmrdum may be 
taken from a treatise o 



" Two perpendiculars to the same striwglit line are paraUaL 



y 



" Let the line'! .1 E and C i> be perpendicular to A C. 

" To prove A B and C D parallel. 

" If ^ S and C D are not parallel, they will meet ia some point 
if sufficiently produced. 

" We should then have two perpandieuJars from the same point 
to A C, which ia impossible. 

" [From a Riven point without a straight line but one perpeiv- 
dioular can Ijo drawn to the line.] 

Therefore, A B and C D cannot meet, and are parallel 
Webster Welbi Tha BlemenU of Geamett/, bookL 
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An argument which can be answered by redactio ad ab- 
surdum, is said to prove too much, — that is, too much for 
ita force as an argument ; since, if the conclusion is true, 
a general proposition which lies behind it and includes it 
is also true. To show this general proposition in ita 
absurdity is to overthrow the conclusion. The arga- 
ment carries in itself the means of its own destiuctioa. 
For example:^ 

(1) Skill in public Bpeaking la liable to great abnae; itihanld, 
therefore, not be cultivated. 

(2) Skill ia public speaking is liable to great abuse; bnt BO 

UB the best things in the world, — as henltb, wealth, power, mili- 
tary skill ; > the best things in the world Bhould, therefore, not be 
cultivated. 

In this example, the indirect argnraent under (2) overthrows 
the direct argument nnder (1) by bringing into view the general 
proposition omitted from (1) but implied in it, — namely, that 
nothing which is liable to great abu^e should be cultivated. The 
abeurdity of this general proposition is made apparent by the 
specific instances cited. 

The argument that games of football should be given Tip 
because players sometimes auataia severe injuries may be disposed 
of in a similar way; for horsebuck-riders and boating-men are not 
exempt from danger. 

In Plato's dialogues, Socrates often applies reifueiio ail ahsurdum 
to the argument of an opponent. Thus, in " The Republic," 
Thrasymachua lays dowii the principle that justice b the interest 
of the stronger. This principle he esplains by saying that the 
power in each State is vested in the rulers, and that, therefore, 
justice demands that which is for the interest of the rulers. 
Whereupon Socrates makes him admit that it is just for subjects 
to obey their rulers, and also that rulers, not being infallible, may 
unintentionally command that which is to their own injury. 
" Then justice, according to your argument," concludes Socrates, 
" is not only the interest of the stronger but the revi 
* Bee Aristotle: Rhetoric, book i cliap, i. 
■ See Jowett'g Plato, vol. iL pp. ias-161. 



Anotiier example of reilucito ad absurjum ia famished by the re- 
ply to the arguments which attempt to prove by means of an alleged 
cipher that Bacon wrote the plays attributed to Shakspere. All the 
arguraenta adduced in favor of thia proposition may, as its oppo- 
uentB contend, be used to prove that anybody wrote anything, 

In a direct argument, a reasoner opeuly seeks to estab- 
lish, or to refute, a proposition. In an indirect argument, 
he often masks his purpose in order the more surely to 
prove the falsity of his opponent's arguments i he pre- 
tends to agree with them ; he maintains with mock seri- 
ousness — irony — the opposite of that which he himself 
believes. 

Well-known instances of ironical argument are Burke's 
" Vindication of Natural Society," in which Bolingbroke'a 
arguments against religious institutions are applied to civil 
society ; Defoe's " Shortest Way with DissenterSj" in 
which the author personates a " High-flier " (that is, a 
Tory with extreme High-church views) in order to 
prove that the doctrines of such a man would justify 
the burning of dissenters; Swift's "Argument against 
the Abolishment of Christianity," and his " Modest Pro- 
posal" for relieving Ireland from famine by having the 
children cooked and eaten ; Whately's " Historic Doubts," 
in which Hume's arguments against Christianity are used 
to prove that Napoleon Bonaparte never lived. 

Before begmning to argue, a reasoner not only should 
have clearly in mind the proposition in dispute, but 
should know on which side rests the burden bum™ of 
of proof. The general rule in this matter pJ^^i^uoii. 
is embodied in the legal maxim that " he who affirms 
must prove," 

" The burden of proof aa to lay particular fact lies on that pei^ 
■on who wishes the Court to believe in its exiatencft, ouIeM it ia 
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provided b; an; l&w that the burden of proviug that fact ahall lia 
on any particular person, . . . 

" A prosecutes B for theft, and wishes the Court to believe that 
B admitted the theft to C. A must prove the admission. 

" B wishes tiie Court to believe that, at the time in question, he 
was elsewhere. He must prove it." • 

The burden of proof rests upon those who advocate 
any change in the eatablished order of things, — upon 
those, for instance, who maijitain tliat the AngKcan 
Church should be disestablished, that the House of 
Lords or the Senate of the United States should be abol- 
ished, that the light of suffrage should be extended to a 
class of persona who do not now enjoy it, that free-trade 
should be substituted (in the United States) for pro- 
tection, cremation for burial, " faith cure " for medical 
treatment. 

A reaaoner upon wbom the burden of proof does not 
rest has, usually, the presumption^ in hia favor; that 
is to say, the proposition he maintains is assumed to be 
true in the absence of proof to the contrary. 

He upon whom the burden of proof rests, and 
against whom the presumption lies, must overcome the 
presumption against him by throwing enough evidence 
into the opposite scale to raise a counter-presumption. 
The amount of evidence required will vary according as 
the presumption to be rebutted is weak or strong. The 
presumption in favor of an established institution may 
be rebutted by evidence tending to show that the insti- 
tution in question is an obstacle to the successful work- 
ing of some other established institution the superior 
value of which is admitted. There is a presumption in 

' Sir James Pitzjames Stephen: A Digest of the Law uf Evidence^ 

» From prae, before, and si 
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favor of a system of laws under which a country has 
lloiirished ; but if another country, similarly situated, 
has been still more prosperous under a different system 
of laws, there is a counter-preauniptlon that the pros- 
perity of the first country is due to other causes than 
her laws. A counter-presumption which rebuts the orig- 
inal presumption may in its turn be rebutted by ad- 
ditional evidence ; and thus, in the course of a long 
discussion, each side may several times enjoy the advan- 
tage of the presumption. 

A reasoner should always Avail himself of a presump- 
tion in his favor, if one exists, and should never unneces- 
sarily assume the burden of proof. In criminal cases, 
the question upon whom rests the burden of proof nuq 
be a question of life or death.^ 



"A moderate portion of common-aenae," says Whately, "will 
enable any one to perceive, and to show, on which aide the pre- 
sumption lies, when once his attention is culled to this question ; 
though, for want ot attention, it is often overlooked : anil on the 
determination of this question the whole character of a discussion 
will often very much depend. A body of troops may be perfectly 
adequate to the defence of a fortress against any attack that may 
be made on it ; and yet, if, ignorant of tbs advantage they possess, 
they sally forth into the open field to encounter the enemy, they 
maysufier a repnise. At any rate, even if strong enough ta act 
on the offensive, they ought still to keep posBession of their for- 
tress. In like manner, if you have the ' presumption ' on your 
side, and can but refute all the arguments brought i^ainst you, 
yon have, for the present at least, gained a victory: but if you 
abandon this position, by suffering this 'presumption ' to be for- 
gotten, which ifl in fact leaving out one of, perhapt. your strongett 
argiimentt, you may appear to be making a feeble attack, instead 
of a triumphant defence." * 

1 Sen YorVa Case, 9 Metcalfa (Massachiwettg) Rep. 93. 
* WbBtel; : Elements of Rhetoric, part i. chap. iii. sect. U, 
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BTIDEKCE. 



1 



Evidence, the material of proof, is furnished directly Tjy 
our own senses or consciousness, or indirectly (as in testi- 
mony, traditioQj or documents) through the senses or the 
consciousness of others. 

If the evidence of our senses were confined to mere 
matters of fact, it would be more trustworthy than it is ; 
MittenoffMt but in almost all that we see, or rather say 
ofspLnion. that we see, facts are mingled with inferences 
from facts. We speak of seeing an orange, for example ; 
but what we do see is an object of a certain shape and 
color which experience justifies us in calling an orange. 
In this case, fact and inference seem to be merged in 
one. That they are not one is proved by common 
experience : we often imagine that we see what we do 
not see. A yellow ball, for example, may be mistaken 
for an orange, a white cloud for a snow-capped mountain, 
one person for another, one sound for another. In such 
cases, the mistake is not in fact but in inference from 
fact: what seemed a matter of fact turns out to be 
a matter of opinion. The difference between so-called 
matters of fact and so-called matters of opinion is, then, 
a dift'erence beween matters in which the element of ob- 
served fact preponderates and those in which the element 
of inference from observed fact preponderates. Some- 
times it is hard to tell whether what we are speaking of 
is matter of fact or matter of opinion, since opinion enters 
into almost all statements with regard to matters of fact, 
and since, the instant a reasonable doubt is raised owceru- 
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ing a so-called matter of fact, what aeemed to be matter 
of fact becomes matter of opinion. 

Large as is the proportion of inference to fact in the 
evidence furnished by our own senses or con- Krideocs 

,,, , . , ,, dutivBd from 

sciousness, it is still larger in the evideoce isaiiiaonr. 
furnished through the senses or the consciousness of 
others, — that is, in evidence derived from testimony. 

The admission of testimony as a means of arriving at 
fact is based on the general probability that men will say 
what they believe to ha true rather than what they believe 
to be false ; but this general probability, though it consti- 
tutes the ground for the admission of testimony, does not 
supply a reason for believing all that tliis or that witness 
says. Evidence that a witness has lied on one occasion 
tends to discredit his testimony on another. Of two 
equally honest eye-witnesses of a simple occurrence, one 
may have inferior powers of observation, which make 
him less able than the other to see a thing clearly; or 
inferior knowledge and judgment, which make him less 
able to draw correct inferences from what he sees; or 
inferior powers of expression, which make him less able 
to put what he has to say into intelligible langunge. The 
value of a man's testimony may, moreover, be affected 
by his habitual beliefs. A man who believes that spirits 
communicate with living men is likely to see or to hear 
what he conceives to be a spiritual manifestation; for 
he ii in a condition of mind which inevitably affects his 
powers of observation and his inferences from what he 
observes. Self-interest, pride of opinion, professional 
jealousy, anythin;j, in short, that affects in any way a 
man's ability to speak the truth on a particular occasion, 
tends in some decree to counterbalance the general proba- 

ity that he will speak the truth. 
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In some classes of questions the intellectual character 
of a witness tells for more than in others. In a case in- 
Tdntimmiot volvuig the property in a patent, for example, 
wp^rts- ail expert, — that is, a person speoially skilled 

in any subject on which a course of special study or ex- 
perience is uecessaxy to the formation of an opiuion,^ — 
may be the only valuable witness as to important mat- 
ters at issue. It is, however, to be noted that the value 
of the testimony of au expert may be impaired by the 
fact that he is an expert. A specialist is in dan- 
ger of seeing things through the distorting glasses of a 
theory, of looking at them from a professional rather than 
from a common-sense point of view, and sometimes, it is to 
be feared, of unfairly judging the work of a rivaL Both the. 
value of expert testimony and the risk attending it are 
shown by the fact that whenever such testimony is intro- 
duced, — whether the question relates to a prisoner's 
sanity, to the authorship of a letter, or to the infringe- 
ment of a patent, — experts are usually called to support 
each side of the question. 

Akin to the evidence derived from the testimony of 
experts is that derived from authority. As a man is un- 
able to investigate for himself every question 
Anthntiy. whenever it arises, he must accept the conclu- 
sions reached by others in matters of which they are 
competent judges. These conclusions are often the best 
evidence within reach: they are the conclusions of an 
expert. 

The consequences of rejecting authority are pointed 
out in the following passage: — 

" Suppose for a moment a community of wliich each member 
should deliberately Bet hiraaelf to the task of throwing off bo far 
" Digest of the Law of EvidancB." chap, t 



aa poaBible all prejudices due to education; wliere each should 
consider it hia duty critically to examine the grounds wtereon 
reat every positiTe enactment and every moral precept which he 
has been accustomed to obey ; to dissect all the great loyalties 
which make social life poaaible, and all the minor conventions 
which help to make it easy ; and to weigh out with scrupulous 
precision the exact degree of assent which in each particular case 
the results of this process might aaem to justify. To say that 
such a community, if it acted upon the opinions thus arrived at, 
would stand but a poor chance in tlie struggle for existence ia to 
say far too httle. It could never even begin to be; and if by a 
miracle it was created, it would without doubt immediately resolve 
itself into its constituent elements." ' 



When a witness testifies against bis own prejudices or 
interests, the value of his testimony is increased. Such 
is the testimony of a physician belonging to unwtiung 
one school of medicine to a wonderful cure '*"™"'^- 
effected by a physician uf another school ; that of a candi- 
date for office to the ability or the integrity of his oppo- 
nent ; that of a disbeliever in " the Darwinian theory " to 
facts that go to support that theory. Snob is testimony 
against the best friend of the witness or in favor of hi3 
greatest enemy. Such ia testimony to the existence o 
will the effect of which is to disinherit the witness. 

When testimony is given incidentally its value 
increased. The more incidentnl the point testified I 
the more oblique an allusion, the less the like- undBrigiwd 
lihood of a falsehood ; for a liar rarely takes """^-r- 
pains with the small points of his story. In establishing 
an historical fact, an incidental allusion may do more 
than a direct assertion could do ; for such an allusion im- 
plies that the fact aUnded to was a matter of commra 
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1 A.J.BaUonr: The Fanndatiouof BcIlB(,put III. chap. il.wwt.L 1 
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" The account given by Herodotus, of Xenea' cutting % canal 
through tlie isthmua of Athos, which is ridiculed bj Juvenal, is much 
more titrongly attested by Thiicydides in an incidental meution 
of a, place 'near which some remains of the canal might be Been,' 
than if he had distinctly recorded his conviction of the truth ol 
the narrative." • 

"As an advocate was pleading the cause of his client before 
one ot the prsetora, he could ouiy produce a single witness in a 
point where the law required the teatiraooy ot two persons : upon 
which the advocate insisted on the integrity of that person whom 
he had produced ; but the pr^tor told him, that where the law 
requu'ed two witueasea he would not accept of one, though it were 
Cato himself. Such a speech from a peraoii who sat at the head 
of a court of justice, while Cato was still living, shows us, more 
than a thousand examples, the high reputation this great man 
had gained among his contemporaries upon the accouut of ius 
sincerity." * 

" Achilles, we are told, wept while the funeral pUe he had 
erected was burning, all night long, the bones of Patroclos, ' as 
a father weeps when he burns the bones of hia youthful soq" 
(Hiad, xxiii. 222-2i5). This testifies to a general practice." * 

When Dostoevsky says in one of hia novels, " Everj'tliing in the 
room indicated poverty ; there were not even curtains to the bed," • 
he showa how conunou bed'Curtoins are in Russia. 

Whenever there is a strong probability that the thing 
in question would have been mentioned had it existed, 
TBstimDny silence tends to prove its non-existence. Thus, 
oinLiancB. ^jjg omisgion from an inventory of all refer- 
ence to a valuable piece of property may, where other 
evidence is conflicting, determine the question of owner- 
sliip. An example of evidence furnished by silence is 
giveu in the following passage : — 

' Whatply: ElampntH otRhetoric, part i, chap. ii. sBct.iv, 

■ The Spectator. No. 557. 

■ GladBtone; Pretnce to Sthliemann's "Myfena;." 

* "iiiioi Dostoeviky ; Crime aoil Pamshmsat, part ii. chap. It. 
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"But of this residence [of Bolingbroke] at Oxford there is no 
proof at all. Thei-e is uo entry of his m at ric illation on the books 
of the University, and these books are not, we believe, in any way 
deficient during the period of his supposed eouneotion with Ox- 
ford. There is no trace of his residence at Chriat Church on the 
Buttery Lists, and the Buttery Lists have from the Midsummer of 
1605 been kept with Rcrupulous exactness. There is no trace of 
his residence to be found in the entry books of the Dean. We 
cannot find any allusion to his ever having been a resident mem- 
ber of the University in the correspondence of those accomplished 
men who must hare been his contemporaries. But one circum- 
stance seems to us conclusive. He was the patron of John Philips, 
and that pleasing poet has in two of his poems spoken of him in 
terms of exaggerated encomium. Philips was a student of Christ 
Church, and in liia 'Cyder' he takes occasion to celebrate the 
eminent men connected with that distinguished seminary; but 
thouirh he mentions Harcourt and Bromley, he niaksB no allusion 
to St. John."! • 

The independent testimony of every additional witness 
strengthens the probability that any statement in which 
all agree is true ; for, in cases iu which there cououneot 
has been no previous concert, it is mora likely t*"™™/- 
that sHch a statement is true than that the agreement 
in the testimony is accidental The testimony of every 
additional witness, moreover, enlarges the surface exposed 
to attack, aad consequently increases the likeliliood 
that a falsehood on the part of any witness would be 
detected. 

Evidence derived from testimony may have an imme- 
diate bearing on the question at issue, or it may relate to 
some circumstance from which an inference DirMtind 
may be drawn that has a bearing on the ques- ■viden™. 
tion at issue ; that is, evidence may te either direct or 

' John ChiirtoQ Collina^ Bolingbroke and Voltain; The Pt^CEcal Life 
of Bolingbroke. 
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eircnmstantial Of the diatiaction between the two no 
better statement cau be found than that made by Chief 
■Justice Shaw in his charge to the jniy at the trial of John 
W, Webster: — 

"The distinction, then, between direct and circumstantial evi- 
dence, is this. Direct or positive evidence is nhen a nitnegs can 
be called to testify to the precise fact which is the subject of 
the issue in trial ; that is, in a case of homicide, that tbe party 
accused did cause the death of the deceased. Whatever may be 
the kind or force of the evidence, this is the fact to be proved. 
But suppose no person was present on the occasion of the death, 
and of course no one can be called to testify to it, — is it wholly 
unsusceptible of legal proof? Esperience has shown that circum^ 
stantial evidence may be oSered in such a case ; that is, that a body 
of facts may be proved of so conclusive a character as to warrant 
a §rra belief of the fact, quite as strong and certain as that on 
which discreet uien are accustomed to act in relation to their most 
important concerns. , . . 

" Each of these modes of proof has its advant^es and disad- 
vantages ; it ifl not easy to compare their relative value. The 
advantage of positive evidence b, that you have the direct testi- 
mony of a witness to the fact to be proved, who, if he speaks 
the truth, saw it done; and the only question is, whether he is 
entitled to belief? The disadvantage is, that the witness may be 
false and corrupt, and the case may not afford the means of 
detecting his falsehood. 

" But, in a case o£ circumstantial evidence where no witnees 
can testify directly to the fact to be proved, you arrive at it by a 
series of other facts, which by experience we have found so asso- 
ciated with the fact in question, as in the relation of cause and 
effect, that they lead to a satisfactory and certain conclusion ; as 
when foot-prints are discovered after a recent snow, it is certain 
that some animated being has passed over the snow since it fell ; 
and, from the form and cumber of the foot-prints, it can be deter- 
mined with equal certainty, whether it was a man, a bird, or a 
quadruped. Circumstantial evidence, therefore, is founded on 
eiperiouce and observed facts and coincidences, establishing a con- 
nection between the known and proved facta and the faot sought 
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to be proved. The adyantagoa are, that, as the evidence eommoiily 
uomea froai several witnesses and difEeretit sources, a. chain oi cir- 
comatances ia less likely to be falsely prepared and arran^^ed, and 
falsehood and perjury are mote likely to be detected and fail of 
their purpose. The disadvantages are, that a Jury has not only 
to weigh the evidence of facta, but to draw Just conclusions troin 
them ; in doing which, they may be led by prejudice or par- 
tiality, or by want of due deliberation and sobriety of jadgment, 
to make hasty and false deductions; a source of error not exist- 
ing in tbe couBideration of positive evidence." > 



SECTION nr. 

DEDUCTION AND INDUCTION. 

From the point of view of It^ic, arguments may be 
classified according aa they move from the general* to 
the specific, — DEDDCTION,^ — or from the specific to the 
general, — induction.^ 

A simple example of DEDUCTION has come down to 
us from Aristotle : " All men are mortal, Socrates is a 
man, therefore Socrates is mortal" In saying 
that " all men are mortal," we assert that every 
member of a class designated as "men" is mortal; in 
saying that " Socrates is a man," we assert that Socrates 
belongs to the class designated as " men ; " in saying that 
"Socrates is mortal," we assert that what we have said 
concerning the class to which Socrates belongs is true of 
Socrates, The two assertions " all men are mortal " and 
" Socrates is a man " are called the premisses ; * the aaser- 

' Chief JoaticB Shnw, in the caee of John W. Webster, indietod for Che 
mnrder of Georgo rorkmati. Reported by George Bemis. 
' From de, from, nod duetrt, to lead. 
' From in, into, and dueire, to lead. 
< Pratvdna, tctaa prae, before, and mitttrt, to aend or pat. 
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tion deduced from the premisses, the assertion " Socratea 
is mortal," is called the conclusion ; ^ the three assertions 
taken together constitute what is called a syllogia 

In every valid syllogism, as in the typical example just 
given, the conclusion inevitably fuUows from the prem- 
isses; for it contains nothing that is not in the premisses. 
In saying that " all men are mortal " and that " Socrates is 
a man," we say by impHcation that " Socrates is mortaL" 
The statement of the syllogism in full enables one to 
see clearly the premisses from which the conclusion 
is deduced. 

A deductive argument may be presented in various 
forms. For example : — 

(1) Laws that cannot be eaffirced should be repealed; the law 
prohibiting the flak of intosicatiiig liquors caunat be enforced; 
thia law should, therefore, be repealed. 

(2) It laws cannot be enforced, they should be repealed; the 
law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors cannot be en- 
forced ; this law should, therefore, be repealed. 

(3a) Laws that cannot be enforced should be repealed ; the law 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors should, therefore, be 
repealed. 

(3ft) The law prohibiting the sale of iutoxicating liquors cannot 
be enforced, and should, therefore, be repealed, 

(3c) The law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors should 
be repealed, for it cannot be enforced. 

The only difference between syllogisms (1) and (2) is in the 
manner of stating the first premiss; in (1) the assertion con- 
cerning laws that cannot be enforced rests on the assumption 
that such laws exist; in (2) the same assertion rests on the 
hypothesis that such laws exist, — that is, it is conditional. 
The abridged syllogisms (3a), (36), and (3c) differ from (1) and 

' CondusiiS, from Ton-, together, and dn'idfte, to cIobo. 
' ^uWayiiTiih. a reckoning all together, from air, together, And 
\aylite9tH, to laaaon. 
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(2) in the omission of the second premiss from (3a), of the first 
premiss from {36J and (3c}, — omissions that are readily supplied. 

A Byllogism with oue or more of its parts suppressed, as 
(3a), (36), or (3c) in the example just given, is called an 
enthymeme} In practical life reasoning is usually con- 
ducted in this abridged form. For example : — 

The iDcome tax is uueqaat in its operation ; therefore, it cannot 

The income tax is justifiable, for it tends to i^iminTnh inequality 
in the distribution of wealth. 

" Bobinson Crusoe " must be an allegory, for Defoe says it is. 

"Robinson Crusoe" miist be a true stoiy, eTerythuig ii bo 
minutely described. 

Greek, being a dead language, is of do use to living men. 

As Greek literature is the source of what is best in modem liter- 
ature, knowledge of it is an essential part of a liberal education. 

A college student should be free to choose his studies, for he 
cnn profit by no study which he is forced to pursue. 

Certain studies every college student should pursue, for they are 
the foundations of culture. 

The wearing of high hats at the theatre should be forbidden by 
law, for high hats are a nuisance to short men. 

A law prohibiting the wearing of high hats at the theatre is 
restrictive of liberty, and laws restricti?e of liberty are impolitic. 

"In a rude state of society, men are children with a greater 
variety of ideas. It ia therefore in such a state of society that 
we may expect to find the poetical temperament in its highest 
perfection." ' 

' 'ZeMiiniit. from IrtutuurBat, to keep Id mind, consider, Infer ; from 
ir, in, and 9vn6t, mind. For the hintoi/ of the change In meaning which 
tliis ward hai nndergoiie, see Murray's " New English Dictioiiary.'" and 
De (Juiufey'a easny on '' Rheloric" 

■ Macaolay : Essays ; Milton. 
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" If he has never been on a quest for buried treagnre, it can be 
demonstrated that he has never been a child." ' 

" It is well known that most students are at tk disadvantage in 
attacking any subject, because their ininds are untrained." ' 

" The law was uncouatitutional also, counael averred, for the 
leason that it was class legislation."' 

" When it [the new German constitution] was first published, 
the London Times remarked, in all aeriouanesa, that it was suffi 
cieutiy illogical to Justify the hope that it would work well." * 




Because we earn before we eat.'"* 

The principal fallacies of deductive argument are beg- 
FiiiadMDf 9^^S '^ question, technically known as petitio 
dBducaon. principii, and arguing beside the point, techni- 
cally known as ignoratio elenchi.^ 

To beg the question is to deduce a conclusion from 
BeggingthB ^° assumed premiss and then to use the con- 
qnettion. clusiou SO reached as proof of the proposition 
originally assumed. The nature of this fallacy (often 
called "arguing in a circle") may be learned from the 
following anecdote: — 

A woman, on seeing a vary small porringer, said to a child, 
" That must have been the little wee bear'e porringer, it is so 
email," and then added, " He must have been smaller than we 
thought, mnst n't he ? " To assume that the bear was very email 
in order to prove that the porringer Wiw his, and then from the 
fact that the porringer is small to infer that the bear must lw,ve 
been very small, is, manifestly, to beg the question. 

1 H. L. SteTBnson r Memorieii and Portraits ; A Humble Remonatratice. 

* CharlsH Dndley Warner, HarpHr's Magazine, March, IB95,p. 645. 

■ Report oE W. D. Guthrie's argument before the Uniteil States Su- 
preme Court in the income-tax cases : The Boston Herald, Mnn^h 8. 1895 

* The [New York] Nation, March 14, 1895, p. sorj. 

* Nathaniel Cotton : Fables ; The Bee, the Ant, and the Sparrow. 

* Literally, " iguuriug the refutation." 



Another example is given by Steplien : — 
" A ship is cast away under sucli circumatances that her loss may 
be accounted for either by fraud or by accident. The captain is 
tried for making away with her, A variety of circumatances esiat 
which would indicate preparation and expectation oa his part if 
the ship really was made away with, but which would justify uo 
suspicion at all if she was not. It is manifestly illogical, first, to 
regard the antecedent circumstances aa suspicions, because the loss 
of the ship is assumed to be fraudulent, and, nest, to infer that the 
ship was fraudulently destroyed fioiu the suspicions character of 
the antecedent circumstaocea." ' 

A single word may involve a begging of the qnea- 
tion. Disbelievers in Mr. Bellamy's view of the future 
beg the question when they speak of his qumUoo- 
" Utopia;" for Utopia is understood to mean wum^ 
an unattainable ideaL An English journal declares that 
Mr. Leslie Stephen uses a "question-begging epithet" 
when he calls Tito Melema a " femiuiue " character. In 
the title of Mill's essay on "The Subjection of Women," 
the word " subjection " begs the question by assuming 
that the present condition of woman is one of subjec- 
tion to man, — a point to be proved. The title of Dr. 
Bushnell's work on woman suCfrage — " The Eeform 
aj^ainst Nature" — begs the question by assuming that 
the proposed reform is "against nature." Those who 
deem the game of foot-ball an important means of physi- 
cal education maintain that those who call the game 
"brutal" beg the question by applying to the game itself 
an epithet deserved by some players. The following 
instance of question-begging is given by Bentham : — 

"Take, for eitample, improBement and innorntlon : under its own 
name, to pass censure on any improvement might be too boW : 

> Sir James Fit^ames Steplien: IntrodncCIon Co the Indian Evidenca 
Act, chap. ii. 
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applied to Bnch an object, any expreasiona of censore jon conld 
employ might lose their force; employing them, you would seem 
to be rimiiiug on in the track of »elf-cantradictioa and u 

" But improTemest means aomethitig new, and so does ir, 
Happily for your purpose, innovation has contracted a b 
it means souiethiDg which in new and bad at the same time. 
ImproTement, it ia true, in indicating aoniething new, indicates 
something good at the same time ; and therefore, if the thing in 
question be good as well as new, innovation is not a proper term 
for it. However, as the idea of novelty v»b the only idea originally 
attached to the terra innovation, and the only one which is 
directly expressed in the etymology of it, you may still venture to 
employ the word innovation, since no man can readily a 
diately convict your appellation of being an improper one upon the 
face of it. 

" With the appellation thus chosen for the purpose of passing 
condemnation on the measure, he by whom it has been brought to 
view in the character of an improvement, is not (it ia true) very 
likely to be well satisfied : hut of this you could not have had any 
expectation. What you want is a pretence which your own par- 
tisans can lay hold of, for the purpose of deducing from it a 
colourable warrant for paaaing upon the improvement that censure 
which you are determined, and they, if not determined, are dis- 
posed and intend to pass on it. 

"Of this instrument of deception, the potency is moat deplor- 

Not only should we avoid the question-be^ng fallacy 
ia our own ai^umeiita, but we should be on the watoh 
for it in the arguments of those whose conclusions we 
oppose. If we can show that a so-called argument is 
mere assumption, — and this we nan often do by stating 
it in syllogistic form, — we have done all that is necessary 
for its refutation. 

To argue beside the point ^ is to try to prove some- 
tiiing which ia not the proposition in dispute, but wbioh 
3 Jeremy Bentham ; The Book of Fallaciea, part iv. chnp, i. 
* See page 341, 
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the reaaoner either mistakes for it or wishes others to 
mistake for it. To prove a man's cleverness Arguing 
as a writer wheo the question is whether the point, 
he has hnsiness ahility, to prove a man's success as 
a soldier when the question is whether he has ability 
in civil affairs, to prove a man's gift for extemporane- 
ous speaking when the question is whether he is a states- 
man, is to argue beside the point. 

The variety of this fallacy known as argumentum ad 
haminem and that known as arijumentum ad populum 
are thus explained by Professor Jevons: — 

" An ftttpruey for the deferiilant in a lawsuit is said to hare 
handed to the barrister his brief marked * No case ; abuse the plain- 
tiil'B attorney.' Whoever tlius uses what is known as argwntnium 
ad liominem, that is, an argument which rests, not upon the merit of 
the case, but the character or position of those engaged in it, com- 
mits this fallacy [that of arguing beside the point]. If a man is 
accused of a crime it is no answer tis say that the prosecutor b as 
bad. If a great change in the law is proposed in Parliament, it is an 
Irrelevant Conclusion to at^e that the proposer is not the right 
man to bring it forward. Every one who gives advice lays 
liimself open to the retort that he who preaches ought to prac- 
tise, or that those who live in glass houses ought not to throw stonaa. 
Nevertheless there is no necessary connection between the charac- 
ter of the person giving advice and the goodness of the advice. 

"The argumenlum ad papulum is another form of Irrelevant 
Conclusion, and consists in addressing arguments' to a body of 
people calculated to excite their feelings and prevent them from 
forming a dispassionate judgment upon the matter in hand. It 
is the great weapon of rhetoricians and demagogues."* 

A subtle form of ai^uing heside the point is the 
30-called " fallacy of confusion," which consists in 
using a terra in one sense in one part of the argu* 

• Qaerj m to the position of iliie word. 

* W. 8. Jevooa : Elemeutay Lesions in Logic, lesson xxi. 
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ment and in another aense in another part. Some falla- 
cies of this sort are nothing but verbal puzzles, which, 
however useful in sharpening the wits of students of logic, 
have no place in a treatise on rhetoric. Others are too 
dangerous to be passed by without notice. Such are 
those mentioned by Mill in the following passage : — 

" The mercantile public are frequently led into this fallacy by 
the phrase 'scarcity of inouey.' In the language of conimerce, 
' money ' has two meanings : currency, or the circulating medium ; 
and capUal seeking invesimeni, eepecially investment on loan. In 
this last Benae, the word is used when the ' money niarltet ' is 
flpoken of, and when the ' value of money ' b said to be high or 
Ion, the rate of interest beiug meant. The coaaequence of this 
ambiguity is, that as soon as scarcity of money in the latter of 
these senses begins to be felt, — as soon as there is diificulty of 
obtaining loans, and the rate of interest is high, — it is con- 
cluded that this must arise from causes acting upon the quan- 
tity of money in the other aud more popular sense ; that the 
circulatisg medium must hare diminished in quantity, or ought 
to be increased. I am aware that, independently of the double 
meaning of the term, there are in the facta themselves some pecu- 
liarities, giving an apparent support to this error; but the ambi- 
guity of the language stands on the very threshold of the subject, 
and intercepte all attempts to throw light upon it. 

" Another word which is often turned into an instrument of 
the fallacy of ambiguity is Iheory. In its most ' proper acceptation, 
theory means the completed result of philosophical induction 
from experience. In that sense, there are erroneous as well as 
true theories, for induction may he incorrectly performed ; bat 
theory of some sort is the necessary result of knowing any thing 
of a subject, and having put one's knowledge into the form of 
general propositions for the guidance of practice. In this, the 
proper sense of the word, theory is the explanation of practice. 
In another and a more vulgar aense, theory means any mere flo- 
^n of the imagination, endeavouring to conceive how a thing 

1 See pages 1S8, IS9. 




may possibly haye been produced, instead of examining how it 
was produced, Iti this scdeb only are theory and thtioriata unsafe 
guidea.i 



le may be taken from a recent work on 



Another 
education : ■ 

"'Who rules o'er freemen should himaelf be free' ia a good 
line and a sound maxini, Borviving the attack made on it by the 
parodist;' yet it will not pass muster as an argument. 'Free- 
men ' ia used in a political sense, and political Iruedom is different 
from natural freedom or moral freedom. In plain pro»e, the 
ruler ot freemen should be restrained by law, or obe their free- 
dom is at the mercy of his caprice; but if restrained by law, he 
does not seem at first sight to be free. Yet the line is a good 
one in spirit ; for the second ' free ' may be taken to mean free- 
hearted or free from passion — morally free, in fact. Such a play 
upon words is ornamental, and need not be iltusory; but it ought 
not to pass unchallenged."' 

The generalizations from which we reason in deduction 
are themselves the products of induction. Thus, the 
general assertion that all men are mortal, which 

, „ . . . , , Indactton. 

forms the first premiss in our typical example 
of deductive reasoning,^ is itself derived from known 
instances of death. The general assertion, however, 
goes much further than the particulars on which it is 
based, for it includes not only all men who have died 
but all who live. So, too, the conclusion that, because 
the law of gravitation holds true in relation to all the 
bodies we know, it also holds true tliroughout the phy- 
sical universe. Is more than the sum of the particulars 
known. Induction, then, adds to our knowledge ; but 

' J. 8, Mill : A System ot Logic, book v. chap, vii, sect. L 
' " Who drivsii fat oxen should liimaell be fat." 

■ W, JubuHOO: On the Education of the Reasoning Facoltiea; to 
" Eenay:! on n Liberal Education," Bdiled by F. W. Farrar, ensaj viii. 
* Bee page 341. 
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the knowledge so added is to a certain extent guess-work, 
for it rests on the supposition that what ia true of all 
knowa members of a class is true of all unknown 
members of the same class, 

An induction based on observation of all individuals of 
a class is beyond question ; for in such an induction the 
Induction general conclusion can be nothing but the sum 
uounBdLion. of the particulars enumerated. It is^ how- 
ever, rarely possible to observe all individuals of a 
class. The next best thing is to base an inference 
from the known to the unknown on an argument de- 
rived from the relation of oause and effect. A familiar 
example ia the induction that where there is smoke there 
is fire. The strength of the argument lies iu tlie causal 
connection between fire and smoke. In the absence of 
knowledge of a causal conuection an inductive argument 
has little force. Thus, it has been asserted that animals 
which ruminate have cloven hoofs ; but science has not 
discovered a connection between rumination and cloven 
hoofs. If a new ruminant should be found, one might 
infer that it would have cloven hoofs; but in the 
absence of knowledge of a causal connection, and in face 
of the fact that some animals with cloven hoofs {pigs and 
tapirs; for example) are not ruminants, such an inference 
would have little force. 

The fallacy which the inductive reasoner needs to guard 
against is that of inferring a general conclusion from in- 
Fttibcbiot stances so few or so unimportant as not to war- 
induotton. raEt that conclusion, and of ignoring instances 
that make against it. From this fallacy few books of 
travel are altogether exemjjt, so strong is the temptation to 
found a general staU'ment on a few superficial and detached 
observations. Every partisan, every bigot, every person 



dominated by a fixed idea of any kind, is in danger of 
jumping from an insufficient number of special instances 
that favor bis view to a general asseitiou which might be 
met by special instances that favor the opposite view, 

A singular instance of induction unwarranted by the 
facts on which it is based is furnished by the comment 
of a recent writer on a passage which he quotes from 
Defoe's " Serious Reflections," The passage begins, " I 
have heard of a man, that, upon some extraordinary dis- 
gust which he took at the unsuitable conversation of 
some of his nearest relations, whose society he could not 
avoid, suddenly resolved never to speak any more." This 
resolve, as Defoe goes on to show, the man kept, 
with disastrous results, nearly twenty-nine years. The 
comment referred to is as follows : — 

" That the paragraph had reference to Defoe is evident froin the 
opening sentence ; . , . 'I have heard of a man," 'I know a man," 
and the like, being favorite prologues of Defoe's when he was 
about lo introduce hits of personal histoiy." > 

The conclusion that Defoe always meant himself when he said 
"I have heard of a man," " I know a man," etc., is unwarranted. 

A variety of this fallacy is that which consists in as- 
suming a causal connection where none exists, in arguing 
that because one thing follows another it is caused by that 
other, — the fallacy technically known aa post knc,proptcr 
hoc. In the Middle Ages most people supposed that 
eclipses and comets caused disasters of various sorts ; and 
even in our own day some haJf-educated persons heUeve 
that changes of the mnon cause changes in the weather, 
that the equinoxes cause "eiuinoctial storms," that the 
presence of thirteen at table causes the subsequent death 
of one of the number. The fallacy in question is not, 
1 Thomas Wright : The Life of Daniel Defoe, chap, iL 
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however, confined to -the half-educated, as those 
follow the course of medical and political diacussions 
are aware. Some examples are given in a recent 
by President Eliot ; — 

"Many popular deluaiona are founded on the commonest of 
fallacies — thja preceded that, therefore this caused that; or in 
shorter phrase, what preceded, caused. For example ; I was sick ; 
1 took such and such a medicine and became well; therefore the 
medicine cured me. During the Civil War the Government issued 
many millious of paper money, and some men became very rich ; 
therefore the way to make all men richer must be to issue from 
the Government presses au indefinite amount of paper money, 
. . , Bessemer steel is much cheaper now than it was twenty years 
i^o ; there has been a tariff tax on Bessemer steel in the United 
States for the past twenty years ; therefore the tax cheapened 
the st«el. England, France, and Germany are civilized and pros- 
perous nations ; they have enormous public debts ; therefore a 
public debt is a public blessing. He must carry Ithuriel's spear 
and wear stout armor who can always expose and resist this 
fallacy."* 

Since deduction uses as premfesea the generalizations 
made by induction, it furnishes a valuable means of test- 
oonmction iiig the vaHdity of these generalizations hy 
dS=tion''i^ ipplyii'g them to particular cases. If a gen- 

"" ""■ erahzation so used turns out to be false, a 
new premiss may be provided by induction. 

In all reasoning it is usual to combine the inductive 
with the deductive method ; but whereas the trained rea- 
^uotion soner can, if he chooses, analyze hia processes 
tioB oombinBd. of tliought, the uDtiaiued reaaoner goes from 
one method to the other without knowing what he is 
doing. That there is, however, no essential difference 

> Charlea W. Eliot : Wherein Popular EdncaCioc has Failed. The 
Forom, Decemt>er, 1892, p. 424. See aloo Mill's "SfBtem of Logic," 
book r. chap, v. sect, v. 



between scientific and unscientific processes. Professor 
Huxley makes clear iu the following passages : — 

"Scientific reasoning differs from ordinary reasoning in just 
the same way as scientific observation and experiment differ from 
ordinary observation and experiment — that is to say, it strives to 
be accurate ; and it is just as hard to reaaon accurately as it is to 
observe accurately, 

" In scientific reasoning general rules are collected from the 
observation of many particular cases; and, when these general 
rules are establbhed, conclusions are deduced from them, just as 
in every-day life. If a boy says that ' marbles are hard,' ha has 
drawn a conclusion as to marbles in general from the marbles he 
happens to have seen and felt, and has reasoned in that mode 
which is technically termed induction. If he declines to try to 
break a marble with his teeth, it is because he consciously, or un- 
consciously, performs the converse operation of deduction from 
the general rule ' marbles are too hard to break with one's teeth.' " > 

"The vast results obtained by Science are won by no mys- 
tical faculties, by no mental processes, other than those which are 
practised by every one of ub, in the humblest and meanest affairs 
of U£e. A detective policeman discovers a burglar from the marks 
made by his shoe, by a mental process identical with that by 
which Cuvier restored the extinct animals of Montroartre from 
fragments of their hones. Nor does tliat process of induction and 
deduction by which a lady, finding a stain of a peculiar kind upon 
her dress, concludes that somebody has upset the inkstand thereon, 
differ in any way, in kind, from that by which Adams and Lever- 
rier discovered a new planet. 

" The man of science, in fact, simply uses with scrupuloufl 
exactness the methods which we all, habitually and at every 
moment, use carelessly." ' 

' Uuxley: Introductory ScteDce Primer 

' Ibid.: La; Sermcns; On the Educational Value of the Natural 
iiutory Scieacea. 
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8ECTIOH IV. 



:ample, BlQtt. 1 



ANTKCEDENT PROBABILITT, EXAMPLE, 

The claasification of arguments as deductive and induc- 
tive, though piimarily useful to a student of logic, is not 
Three eiMM without value to a student of rhetoric, since it 
ofitgumoou. jjgipg [jjm (;g tggt ^i)g validity of hia own or 
another's reasoning. A classification more convenient 
for our purposes is that which distinguishes arguments 
according to the sonrces from which they come, — accord- 
ing as they are derived (1) from the relation of cause to 
effect, (2) from the resemblance which persons or things 
bear to oue another in certain particulars or under cer- 
tain aspects, (3) from the association of ideas. Ai^uments 
of the first class are called arguments from antecedent 
PHOBABiLiTY ; those of the second class, arguments from 
EXAMPLE ; those of the third class, ai^uments from sign. 

No form of ai^ument is in more frequent use than the 
ApjtuiBeot trom argument from antecedent phobability. 
probftbuitj. This argument is employed in reasoning 
either from the present to the future, or from the past to 
the present or the future. 

We argue from antecedent probability that the su- 
perior skill which has enabled a base-ball nine to win 
successive ^dctories will enable it to wiu again ; that 
a habit (bad or good) once formed will continue ; that 
a national peculiarity which has been shown in military 
aflairs will be shown in civil affairs when opportunity 
arises. Shrewd observers of the condition of things in 
France in the middle of the eighteenth century argued 
from antecedent probability that a revolution was at 
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hand. Statesmen who had studied the Englisli char- 
acter and the course of eveuts in the American colonies 
anticipated, long before (antecedently to) the actual 
struggle, that there would be a conflict between those 
colonies and the mother country. A few far-seeing 
Americans anticipated before Fort Sumter was fired upon 
that there would be an attempt to separate the slave 
States from the free. Any one who knew the Puritan 
character might have foreseen very early in the seveu- 
teenth century that if the Puritans came into power 
they would close the theatres. A student of English 
bterature might have foreseen that the Elizabethan era 
would be characterized by the predominance of the 
drama ; and this general probability would have been 
strengthened by the special probability furnished by 
Queen Elizabeth's liking for the theatre combined with 
her love of the classics. In each of these cases, the argu- 
ment from antecedent probability is a means of inferring 
what is likely to be from what is or from what has been. 
The argument rests on the generally-accepted belief that 
certain causes tend to produce certain effects, that what 
Matthew Arnold calls "the stream of tendency" will 
continue to flow in the direction once taken. 

Tlie argument from antecedent probability is also used 
as a means of accounting for what has already hap- 
pened, A reasoner, assuming a proposition to be true, 
tries to show how it probably came to be true. If a loaf 
of bread which had been within reach of a starving man 
were to disappear, an argument that the starving man 
was the thief might be based on knowledge of the fact 
that he was starving ; for experience shows that a starv- 
ing man is likely to lay hands on anything eatable 
that cnmes in his way. This probability existed before 
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the disappearance of tlie loaf: the cause was in oper- 
. ation before the occurreQce of that which had to be 
accounted £or. In accounting, then, for what has aLready 
happened, aa well as in inferring what is likely to hap- 
pen, the argument rests on the probability that certain 
causes will produce certain effects. An argument o£ 
this class is used by Mr. Galton to prove that there 
a larger proportion of color-blind men among the original 
Quakers than among the people from whom they separated 



" I may take this opportunity of remarking on the wall-knoWB 
hereditary chnracter of colour blindness in connection with the 
fact, that it ia nearly twice as prevalent among the Quaker 
among the rest of the corauiuuity, the proportions being as 5.9 to. 
■3.0 per cent. We might have expected an even larger ratio. 
Nearly every Quaker ia deacended on both aides aolely from u 
bers of a group of men and women who eegregated themBelves 
from the rest of the world five or siic generaLiana ago ; one of their 
strongest opinions being that the fine arts were worldly snarei^ 
and their most conspicuous practice being to dress in drabs, 
bom artist could never have consented to separate himself fronv 
his fellows on such grounds ; he would have felt the professioi 
those opinions and their accompanying practices to be a treason to 
hia Ksthetic nature. Consequently few of the original stock o 
Quakers are likely to'have had the temperament that ia associatet 
with a love for colour, and it ia in consequence most reasonable ti 
believe that a larger proportion of colour-blind men would havoi 
been found among them than among the reat of the population." 

The argument from antecedent probability is used by 
CMoimw- t-bs "^^^ of science when he frames a hypoth- 
j.^„t^|«ba- gg^ ,.g account for a phenomenon hithertfl 
unexplained. It was by this argument thaf 
Newton accounted for the fall of an apple from 

I Homan Fsooltj and its Develop 



tree when he framed the hypothesis which has led to 
what we call the law of gravitation. It was by this 
argument that Darwin accounted for certain observed 
facts when he framed the hypothesis that " natural selec- 
tion" explains "the survival of the fittest." It was an 
argument of this sort which led to the discovery of argon. 
The fact that the nitrogen obtained from chemical com- 
pounds is lighter than atmospheric nitr(^en raised an 
antecedent probability that the latter contained some 
element other than nitrogeiL This probability was 
strengthened by a series of eKperiments that resulted in 
the separation from atmospheric nitrogen of a gas 
hitherto unknown, which the discoverer has named 
argon.^ Further evidence was derived from the fact that 
similar experiments with chemical nitrogen yielded only 
a very small amount of the new gas, so small that it 
might have leaked in from the atmosphere. 

The writer of fiction uses the argument from antecedent 
probability in the construction of a story. He may bring 
any characters he chooses upon the stage; but D„o!«ite. 
those whom he does bring there should be nat- biitiy i^"'*" 
Ural, — that is, they should talk and act as such ^"""^ 
characters would be likely to do. He may invent any series 
of events ; but he should take care not flagrantly to vio- 
late probabilities familiar to his readers. He shotdd 
prefer an impossibility which seems probable to a proba- 
bility which aeems impossible;* for he aims at universal, 
not at particular, truth." 

The necessity of paying attention to antecedent prob- 
ability in the conduct of a fictitious narrative has been 
recognized by all great novelists. It was recognized by 
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RichardBon when, in spite of numerous protests, he let 
Clarissa Harluwe die; tliu fact tkat bis readers foreboded 
tbe death of Clarissa tended to prove that the course of 
the story would uaturally lead to her death. It was 
recognized by DickeuB when be paid nu attention to the 
general demand that little Nell should not die. It was 
recognized by Hawthorne when be wrote that it was 
im possible to end " The Blitbedale Komance " in any way 
but that dreaded by bis leaders. 

What is true of all fiction is especially true of so-called 
" novels with a purpose," — novels written to establish a 
certain proposition. They succeed or fail according as 
they do or do not square with the facts of human experi- 
ence. Fiction can help iia more clearly to understand 
what we believe or more firmly to hold our beliefs ; but, 
tbe premisses of fictiou being arbitrarily selected, its con- 
clusions can be binding upon those only who admit the 



In every piece of reasoning some aigument from ante- 
cedent probability should be adduced if possible ; for it is 
NuBdofarau- difficult to Create a belief in the existence of 
ulwcidmt anything that cannot be accounted for. It is 
probability, difficult, for example, to convict an accused 
person unless a sufficient motive can be discovered for the 
crime with which lie is charged. In the famous trial of 
Levi and Laban Kenniston, indicted for highway robbery 
on the person of Major Goodridge, Webster based his argu- 
ment for the defeniie on the hypothesis that Goodridge 
robbed himself. Tbe main difficulty with tliis hypothesis 
was that of assigning a sufficient motive for such an act. 
This difficulty is apparent in Webster's argument 

" It ia next to be considered whether the prosecutor's atory ia 
other natural or consistent. But, on the threshold of the inquiry, 
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every one puts the question, Wba.t motive had the prosectitor to be 
guilty of the abominable conduct of feigning a robbery ? It ia 
difficult to aaaign motives. The jury do not know enough of his 
character or circumstances. Such things hare happened, and may 
happen again. Suppose he owed money in Boston, and bad it not 
to pay V Who knows how high he might estimate the value of a 
plausible apology? Some men have also a whimsical ambition 
of distinction. There ia no eud to the variety of modes in which 
human vanity exhibits itself. A story of this nature escites the 
public sympathy. It attiacts general attention. It causes the 
name of the prosecutor to be celebrated as a man who has been 
attacked, and, after a mauly resistance, overcome by robbers, and 
who has renewed his resistance aa soon us returning life and sen- 
sation enabled him, and, after a second conflict, has been quite 
subdued, beaten and bruised out of all sense and sensation, and 
finally left for dead on the field. It is not easy to say how far 
such motives, trifling and ridiculous as most men would think 
them, might inflnence the prosecutor, when connected with any 
expectation of favor or indulgence, if he wanted such, from his 
cre^Htora. It is to be remembered (hat Le prohalily did mt see 
aU the consequences of his conduct, if hia robbery be p eti-u e 
He might not intend to prosecute any body. Bu h p obably 
found, and indeed there is evidence to show, that it as n say 
for him to do something to find out the authors of the alleged 
robbery. He manifested no particular zeal on th ul j t He 
was in no haste. He appears rather to have be n p ssed by 
others to do that which, if he had really been' robbed we should 
suppose he would have been most earnest to do the ea best 
moment." ' 

Arguments from atitecedent probability may be adduced 
in support cif each side of n case. Whenever Preponderant 
such anjiiments conflict, we compare them and "•p"'*'^''- 
decide accordinj^ to the preponderance of probability. 

One may argue that in a lottery there are as many 
chances of drawing a prixe as of drawing a blank, — 

> Daniel Webster: Legal ArgumentH; Defence of the Kennistoua, 
April, IBIT. 
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and so there are as between a prize and any one blaoli ; 

but, if there are twenty blanks and one prize, a ticket-bolder 
has only onu chance in twenty-one of drawing ibe prize, 
since each of the twenty blanks represents one chance 
against hia drawing it : the preponderance of probability 
is, therefore, in favor of a blank. The apparent footprints 
found by Robinson Crusoe on the sand might possibly 
have been made by the fortuitous action of the waves ; 
but the probability that the sand should have atranged 
itself in this way, rather than in any other of the many 
possible ways, was exceedingly small as compared with the 
probabihty that the marks had been made by a human foot. 
Those who disbeheve in the Christian miracles argue from 
antecedent probabihty that what science calls " the order 
of Nature" cannot be disturbed; those who believe in 
the miracles argue that there was an adec[uate cause for 
them : in this instance, the preponderance of probability 
is to some minds on the side of belief in miracles, to 
other minds on the side of disbelief. The following ex- 
amples of conflicting probabdities are given by Cardinal 
Newman : — 

"IliB [Alesander's] notoriouB bravery would be almost decisive 
against any charge against Lim of having on a particular ocoaaiou 
fljited Be a coward. 

" In like manner, good character goes far in destroying the 
force of even plausible charges. There is indeed a degree of evi- 
dence in Hupport of an allegation, against which reputation ia no 
defence; but it must be singularly strong to overcome an ante- 
cedent probability which stands opposed to It. Thus historical 
personages or great authors, men of high and pure character, have 
had imputations cast npon theni, easy to make, difficult or impoa- 
sible t« meet, which are indignantly trodden under foot by all just 
and aenaiblo men, as being as anti-social as they are inhuman."* 

■ "aH-niil Newman ; An Essay in aid o£ » OrammaT of Aueut, cki^ 
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The commou fallacy in reasouing from antecedent prob- 
ability consists in adducing as argument that 
which has no basis in experience. BrgnmanM 

"The fable of the coiuitrymaa who obtained Jjjj^^^' 
from Jupiter the regulation of the weather, and iu 
consequence found his cropa fail, does not go one step towards 
proving the intended conclusion ; because that consequence ia a 
mere gratuitous assumption without any probability to support it. 
In fact, the assumption there ia cot only gratuitous, but is in 
direct contradiction to experience ; for a gardener has, to a certain 
degree, the command of miii aiid aiinshine, by the help of his 
watering-pots, glasses, hotbeds, and flues ; and the result 18 not 
the destruction of his cropa." ' 

Arguments from example may be divided into two 
classes. In one class, examples are cited as instances of 
the operation of the law or principle which AtpuiMuM 
they are adduced to prove. In the other class, *""'«™™p''^ 
called argument from parallel cases or from analogy, the 
examples cited are also instances of the operation of a 
general principle, but that principle ia usually not ex- 
pressed; the reasoner seems to leap from one case to 
another. 

In arguments of the first class, it is important to dis- 
tinguish Ijetween examples which are merely illustrative 
and those which are argumentative. A sup- muitriti™ 
posed case under a general pruiciple which ia f™ii"?Jgu- 
itself in dispute, though it may make the eiwipics. 
principle more intelligible, does not tend to prove its 
truth. Cicero's proposition that nothing is expoilient 
which ia dishonorable is explained, but not established, 
by the example lie gives, — an example drawn from 
Themiatocles'a project of burning the Spartan fleet. This 
plan Cicero, in opposition to Aristides, m:iintain8 to be 
■ "Vhntriy : Elements ot Rhetoric, pwt I. chnp. ii. sect, v 
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inexpedient because dishonorable ; ^ but no one who had 
not already assented to the general principle would be 
convinced of its soundness by this example, 

An actual instance of the operation of a principle haa, 
on the other himd, the force of an argument. Such an 
argument is given in a criticism of Sir James Fitzjajnea 
Stephen's "History of the Criminal Law of England." In 
answer to Sir James's proposition " that unanimity of 
jurors ia essential to trial by jury ; that if that is to be 
given up, the institution itself should be abolished," his 
critic refers to the fact that in Scotland, where a major- 
ity of jurors decide, trial by jury succeeds as well as in 
England. Another example is given in the following 
passage : — 

" The outcry of a suffering beast may be no measure of its dis- 
tress. That outcry, like all else in nature, is of a strictly utilitar 
rinn character. But it was not developed in the first place as an 
appeal to the sympathy ol man, and therefore niaa'a senaes and 
intuitive judgment cannot be trusted to interpret it axight. Tha 
pig aqueala aloud wheu he is hurt, and advertises his woe over half 
the pariah, l}ecause, in the wild state, liia comrades were aworu to 
rescue him from a foe or die. Many a hunter who haa been treed 
by a herd of peccaries, after wounding one of them, has had canr 
vincing proof of their magniticBnt e»pril de corps. The sheep b 
dumb before her persecutors because, when wild, there was no 
hope of salvation from the scared floct, fast fleeing to inaccessible 
hills as Boon aa the wolf began hia raid. The Virginian opossum, 
ffhen playing that part in the world's drama which he has made 
peculiarly his own, wiU allow his limp carcase to be mauled to an 
incredible extent without moving an eyelid. lie acts his lie with 
Cretan facility, and sticks to it with more than Spartan fortitude. 
Tet he is silent for exactly the same reason that the pig is so 
ahrilly vociferoua, viz., because this has been proved the best way 
to preserve hia precious life." ' 

1 See Cifflco: Db OfBdis, iii. xi. 9-13. 

* Louis Robinson, M.D. : Eveiy-daj Crneltj, The Fortnightlj 
view, Jnly, 1894, p. 107. 
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Still another example is the little essay by Charles 
Lamb on the popular proverb that " of two disputants 
the warmest is generally ui the wrong": — 

" Our eiperieuce would lead ue to quite an opposite conclusion. 
Temper, indeed, is no teat o£ truth ; but warmth aad earuestneBs 
ai'Q a proof at leaat of a man's owu couTiction of the rectitude 
of that which he maiutaius. Coolness is as often the result of 
an unprincipled iadifference to truth or falsehctod, as of a sober 
confidence in a man's owu aide iu a dispute. Nothing is more 
insultiag aometimes than the appearance of this philosophic tem- 
per. There is little Tittibus, tlie stamuieriug law-stationer in 
Lincoln's [nu — we have seldom known this shrewd little fellow 
engaged in an argument where we were not convinced be had 
the best of it, if his tongue would but fairly have seconded him. 
When he has been spluttering excellent broken sense for an hour 
together, writhing aud labouring to be delivered of the point of 
dispute — ^tha very gist of the controversy knocking at his teeth, 
which like some obstinate iron-gratiug still obstruotad its deliver, 
anee — his puny frame convulsed, and face reddening all over at 
an unfairnesa in the logic which he wanted articulation to expose, 
it has moved our gall to see a smooth portly fellow o( an ad- 
versary, that cared not a button for the merits of the question, by 
mei-ely laying his hand upon the head of the stationer, and de- 
siring him to lie calm (your tall disputants have always the advan- 
tage), with a provoking sneer carry the ailment clean from him 
in the opinion of all the by-atanders, who have gone away clearly 
convinced that Titubus must have been in the wrong, because he 

was in a passion ; and that Mr. , meaning his opponent, is 

one of the fairest and at the same time one of the moat dis- 
passionate arguers breathing."* 

Aliments of this class vary greatly in force. A 
single carefully-guarded experiment in natural science by 
a competent observer may be enough to estab- J^f^™"[^ 
lisb a general proposition ; but in human '"? ^ '"«* 
affairs several observed instances are rarely enough. 
' lAmb: The Euajra of Elia; Fopnlar Falladai, vli. 
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WLen KewtOQ Irnil analyzed one ray of sunlight iuto the 
prismatic colors, he justly concluded that the s; 
sis would apply to all other rays of suuhght ; ^ hut several 
cases like that of Richard III. are by no means sufficient 
to estahhsh a connection hetween physical and moral 
deformity. " One man is not as exactly similar to an- 
other man, one race of men is not as exactly sirailai 
to another race of men, one political community is not 
as exactly similar to another political community, as one 
piece of platinum is to another piece of platinum, or as 
one vial of oxygen is to another vial of oxygen."' 

Argument from analogy — the other kind of argument 
from example — is defined by Wbately as that " in which 
Arfpiment the two tilings {viz., the one from which, and 
bom aniiogj. jjjg jjjjg ^^ which, we argue) are not, neces- 
sarily, themselves alike, hut stand in similar relations to 
some other things. . . . Thus an egg and a seed are not 
in themselves alike, hut bear a like relation, to the par- 
ent bird and to her future nesthng, on the one hand, 
and to the old and young plant on the other, respec- 
tively; this relation being the genus which both 'fall 
under." ^ A better definition is Professor Minto's : — 

'■In a strict logical sense, however, ag defined by Mill, sanctioned 
by the preyious usage of Butler and Kant, analogy means more 
than a resemblance of relatiaiia. It means a preponderating re- 
semblance between two things anoh as to warrant us in inferring 
that the resemblance extends further. This is a species of argu- 
ment distinct from the extension of an empirical law. In the 
extension of an empirical law, the ground of inference is a, coin- 
cidence frequently repeated within our experience, and the mt&r- 
ence is that it has occurred or ivill occur beyond that experience: 

' Sir George C. Lewis : Obaervation and Benfloning in Politico, voL ii 

> Wbately : ElemsuCi of Bhetoiic, patC L cbap. ii. Beot. vii. 
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in the argument from analogj-, the ground of inference is the 
res«tnblaiiCQ between two iiidividu:il objects or kinds of object* 
in a. uertaiii uumbor of pouits, and the inference h that they 
resemble one aiiotiier iu some other point, known to belong to 
the one, but not known to belong to the otiier. ' Two things 
go together in many cases, therefore in all, including this one,' 
is the argument in extending a, generalization : ' Two things 
agree in many respects, therefore in this other,' is the argument 
from analogy. 

" The example given by Reid in hia Inieltecluat Poteen has 
become the standard illustration of the peculiar argument from 
analogy. 

" ' We may observe a very great similitude between this earth 
which we inhabit, and the other plauets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mara, 
Venus and Mercury. They all revolve round the smi, as the earth 
does, although at different distances and in different periods. They 
borrow all their light from the sun, aa the earth does. Several 
of them are known to revolve round their axis like the earth, 
and by that means have like succession of day and night. Some 
of them have moons, that serve to give them light in the ab- 
sence of the sun, as our moon does to us. They are all, in their 
motions, subject to the same law of gravitation as the earth is. 
From all this similitude it b not unreasonable to think that these 
planets may, like our earth, be the habitation of various orders of 
living creatures. There is some probability in this conclusion 



Abraham Lincoln argued from analc^ when, on being 
advised to change generals in the midst of a campaign, he 
replied by asking his advisers whether they would swap 
horses in the midtUe of a stream. A sentence in one of 
Patrick Henry's famous speeches (1765) contains an 
argument from analogj' : " Csesar had his Brutus, Charles 
the First his Cromwell, and George the Third — may 
profit by their example." Had Henry not been interriipted 
by cries of " Treason I " he might possibly have brought 

1 WiUiam Minio : Logic, ludoctive and Dedoctive, book ii. chap. x. 
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out still more plainly the argument implied in the words 
after the dash. Aristotle fouuds au argument against 
the choice of magistrates by lot upon the analogous case 
of choosing as athletes, " not the ablest combatants, but 
any chance people upon whom the lot has fallen," or of 
" selecting the pilot from among the crew, on the principle 
that the right man is the one upon whom the lot has 
fallen ratiier than the one who possesses the requisite 
knowledge." ' 

Daniel Webster argues from analogy that the public 
lands within the territory of a new State belong not to 
that State, but to the general government : — 

" The idea, that, when a Dew State is created, the pablic lands 
lying within her territory become the property of such new State 
ia coiiBequeDca of her aovereignty, is too preposterous for serious 
refutation. Such notions have heretofore been advanced in Con- 
greas, but nobody has austaiued them. They were rejected and 
abandoned, although oue canuot say whetlier they may not be 
revived, in oonaequeuce of recent propositiooa wliich have been 
made in the Senate. The new States are admitted on express 
Donditia&s, recognizing, to the fulleat extent, the right of the 
TJoited States to the public lands within their borders ; and it ia 
no more reasonable to contend that aome indefinite idea of Stat« 
sovereignty overrides all these stipnlations, and makes the lands 
the property of the States, against the provisions and conditions 
of their own constitution, and the Constitution of the United 
States, than it would be, that a similar doctrine entitled the State 
of New York to the money collected at the cuatora-house in this 
city [New York] ; aince it is no more inconsistent with sovereignty 
that one government should hold lands, for the purpoae of sale, 
witliin the territory of another, than it is that it should lay and 
collect taxes and duties within such territory." ^ 

I Aristotle : Hheturic, book ii. cliap. xx.. Translated by J. E. C 
Welldon. 

* Daniel Webster: Speech at Niblo's Saloon, New York, Match 16, 



In the following passage, Mr. Balfour argues from 

aiialugy that the function of reason in the human 
mechanism is overestimated: — 

" I have aoniewhere eeeu it stated that the ateam-engina in ita 
primitive form required a boy to work the valve by which Bteain 
was admitted to the cylinder. It, was his bualDeaa at the proper 
period of each stroke to perforin this necessary operation by pull- 
ing B string; and though the same object has long since been 
attained by mechanical methods far simpler and more trust- 
wortLy, yet I have little doubt that until the advent of tliat revo- 
lutionary youth who ao tied, the atring to one of the moving parts 
of tiiet engine that hia personal superviaion wua uo longer necesaarj, 
the boy in afSce greatly magnified his functions, and regarded him- 
self with pardonable pride aa the moat importaut, because the only 
rational, link iu the chain of causes and effects by which the en- 
ergy developed in the iumoce was ultimately converted into the 
motion of the fiy-wheel. So do we stand as reasoning beings iu 
the presence of the complex processes, physiological and psychical, 
out of which are inauufactured the convictions ueoesaary to the 
conduct ot life. To the results attained by their co-operation 
reason makea ita slender contribution ; but in order that it may do 
BO effectively, it ia beneflceutly decreed that, ponding the evolu- 
tion of some better device, reason ahonid appear to the reasoner 
the most admirable and important contrivance in the whole 
mechanism." ' 

To a correspondent who asks " why the workingmau 

should have a market value or 6gure for his services the 
same as [sic] you would put upon potatoes or any other 
commodity," the editor of "The Sun" replies by pointing 
out the analogy between all laborers and potatoes : — 

" Because all men are alike, and as laborers, by their hands oi 
their heads, without any diacrimiiiation whatsoever, they are all 
commodities, with their worth measured by the market price just 
likeapotato. There is no difference between high-priced goods like 
railroad Presidents, such as Chauncby Mitchell Dkpew of New 

1 A. J. Batfonr : Tbe Foniiilatioiis of Belief, part tii. chap. !i « 
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York or Georqe Roberts of Pennsylvania, and a potato. 
is traded iu according to the market price. The big railroad 
get great vi&gea because the latter are necessary to allure 
from other pursuita where their talents would bring them large 
returns. At every move iii life, at every stage of the competition, 
tliey are bat potatoes, absolutely. If Providence should suddenly 
inundate us with au army of men fit for ritili'oad Presidents, their 
price would decline. If it should suddenly cut off our potatoes, 
substituting nothing for them, the price of potatoes would go up. 
Between the potato and the railroad President, or the great com- 
mercial uiagnate of any sort, there is no grade or sort of com- 
modity, human or otherwise, which is not bought and Bold by the 
market price- . . . We are all laborers, and, in respect of the 
market price of us, we are all potatoes. The man who feels his 
pride hurt whea coufroiited by this unchangeable fact is a fooi." ' 

Another argument from analogy ia given ia the fol- 
lowiug passage: — 

" The absolute right to strike is so generally assumed that we 
must pause a moment here. Has a surgeon a right to strike iu the 
midst of an amputation? Has the crew of a ship the right to 
strike in a storm at sea? Had the engineer of the Ferris Wheel 
the right to strike with fifteen hundred people suspended in mid- 
air ? Has a locomotive engineer a right to strike and leave his 
train between stations, imperilling hundreds of lives?"* 

In the first class of ailments from example, - — those 
in wliich specific instances are cited for the purpose of 
Puiincioiu proving a general rule, — the danger lies in 
(ram fliunpis. making a hasty generalization from insufficient 
data and ignoring whatever supports an opposite con- 
clusion. This fallacy is committed by those who argue 
from the examples of Franklin and Lincoln that men who 
do not go to college are more likely to succeed in life 
than men who do, and by those who argue from a few 

» The [Sew York] Sun, Feb. 9, IBB5. 

^ Riahop Cyrus D. Fohb: The Old Pulpit anil the New. The Norti 
Amerii'iui Iteview, Miirch, IB95, p. 2B8. 



instances that the use or the non-use of tobacco, that mar- 
riage or celibacy, conduces to long life, that a quick tem- 
per goes with red hair, or good nature with blue eyes, 
that a college degree implies acholarahip. 

Ill the second class of arguments from example, — argu- 
ments from analogy, — the danger lies in basing an 
argument on a resemblance that is insufficient j.^,^ 
for the purpose for which it is employed. An <^"^«^'^- 
ai^ument of this kind was that by which Frenchmen 
were induced to invest their money in the Panama Canal. 
From the fact that the Suez Canal had been successful 
under the management of Ferdinand de Lesseps, it was 
inferred that the new enterprise, being under tlie same 
management, would also succeed ; but attention was not 
paid to the existence of obstacles at Panama which had 
not existed at Suez and which finally proved insur- 
mountable. 

A false analogy has been made the basis of an argu- 
ment in favor of despotic government. This form of 
government has been likened to that exercised by a parent 
over his children. Despotic government resembles paren- 
tal government, however, only in its irresponsibility, — . 
that is, in the fact that it is a despotism ; whereas the 
lieneficial working of parental government depends not on 
its irresponsibility, but " upon two other attributes of 
parental government, the affection of the parent for the 
children and the superiority of the parent in wisdom and 



The argument from analogy drawn from the examples 
of CtBsar, Cromwell, Napoleon, and Aaron Burr, by which 
some years ago partisan newspapers attemptci to prove 
that President Grant meant to establish a despotism on 
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the rains of the American Republic, caused little 
because there was no evidence tending to bring 
into the same class or under the same conditions with 
CiEsar, Cromwell, Napoleon, and Aaron Burr. On the 
other hand, the fears of piitriotic civilians, including even 
Dr. Franklin, were aroused by the eatablishmeut in 1783 
of "The Cincinnati," an association formed by the officers 
of the Revolutionary army of the United States for social 
and bsnevolent purposes ; but the apprehension that the 
provision for transmitting membership to the eldest male 
descendants of the original members would prove to be 
the first step towards an aristocracy was groundless, be- 
cause the finalogy on which it was founded was false. 

In each of the following passages the author points out 
a false analogy : — 

" ' If,' they say, ' free competition is a good thing in trade, it 
mnat surely be a gooJ thing in education. The supply of other 
commodities, of sugar, for esaniple, ia left to adjust itaelt to the 
demand ; and the conaequence ia, that we are hetter supplied with 
sugar than if the Government undertook to supply us. Why then 
should ita doubt thnt the supply of iiistruction will, without the 
intervention of the Government, be found equal to the demand?' 

"Never was theru a more false analogy. Whether a man ia 
well suppUed with sugar is a matter which concerns Itimaslf alone. 
But whether he is well supplied with instruction ia a matter which 
concerns his neighbours and the State. If he cannot afford to pay 
for sugar, he must go without sugar. But it ia by no means fit 
that, because he catinot afford to pay for education, he should go 
without education. Between the rich and their instructors there 
may, as Adam Smith says, be fi'ee trade. The fupply of music 
masters and Italian masters may be left to adjust itself to the 
demand. But what is to become of the millions wlio are too poor 
to procure without assistance the services of a decent Bchoal- 
master?"^ 

1 Macnulay; Speech in the Hoose o( Commons, April 19, 1B47. Sm 
aleo Matthew Arnold: Essays iu Criticitm; A Freoch Eton, sect. IL 



" It would be admitted, " says Wtately, " that a great and per- 
macent dtniinution id thd quantity of some aseful commodity, 
such aa coro, or coal, or iron, throughout the world, would be a 
serious and lasting loss ; and again, that if the fields and coal- 
mines yielded regularly double quantities, with the same labour, we 
should be 80 rauiih tha richer; hence it might be inferred, that if 
the quantity of gold and silver iu the world were diminished one- 
half, or were doubled, like results would follow ; the utility of 
these metals, for the purposes of coin, being very great. Now 
there are many points of resemblance, and many of diffei'ence, 
between the precious metals sn the one hand, aud corn, coal, &c., 
on the other ; but tha important circumstance to the supposed 
argument, is, that the uiiUtij of gold and silver (aa coin, which is 
far the chief) depends un their value, which is regulated by their 
scarcity; or, rather, to speak strictly, by the difficulty of obtaining 
them; whereas, if corn and coal were ten times more abundant 
(i. e. more easily obtaiued), a bushel of either would still be as 
useful as now. But if it were twice as easy to procure gold as it 
is, a sovereign would be twice as large; if only half as easy, it 
would he of the size of a half-sovereign : and this (besides the 
trifling oircumatatioe of the cheapness or dearness of gold omv 
ments) would be all the difference. The analogy, therefore, fails 
in the point essential to the argument."^ 

" Another example is the cot uncommon dleium, that bodisi 
politic have youth, maturity, old age, and death, like bodies nata- 
rat : that after a certain duration of prosperity, they tend spon- 
taneously to decay. This also is a falsa analogy, because the 
decay of the vital powers in an animated body can be distinctly 
traced to the natural progress of those vpry changes of Btructurs 
which, in their earlier stages, constitute its growth to maturity! 
while in the body politic the progress of tho.ie changes cannot, 
generally speaking, have any effect hut the still further continu- 
ance of growth : it is the stoppage of that prtiTreas, and the com- 
mencement of retrogression, that alone would constitute decay- 
Bodies politic die, but it is of disease, or violent death : they ban 
no old age." * 



' Whately: Elements ot Rhatoric, purl I, chap, tt. sect. viL 
8 J. S. uill: A System of Logic, book v. chap. 
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One who perceives mauy analogies ia iu danger 
taking fanciful for real ones, of making a mere metaphor do 
duty as an argument. Mill cites Bacon as heing " equally 
conspicuous in the use and abuse of figurative illustra- 
tion." ^ Such is also Macaulay's opinion : — 

"The truth is that hia [Bacon's] mind waa wonderfully quick in 
perceivmg analogies of all sorts. But, like several eminent men 
whora we could name, both living and dead, he eometimes ap- 
peared strangely deficient iu the power oE distinguishing rational 
from fanciful analogies, analogies which are arguments from 
analogiea which are mere illuatrationa, analogies like that which 
Bishop Butler so ahly pointed out, between natural and revealed 
religion, from analogies like that which Addison discovered, between 
the series of Grecian gods carved by Phidias and the serieB of Eng- 
lish kings painted by Kneller. This want of discrimination has 
led to many strange political speculations. Sir William Temple 
deduced a theory of government from the properties of the pyra- 
mid. Mr. Southey's whole system of finance is grounded on the 
phenomena of evaporation and rain. In theology, this perverted 
ingenuity has made still wilder work. From the time of Irenseos 
and Origen down to the present day, there has not been a single 
generation in which great divines have not been led into the moat 
absurd expositions of Scripture, by mere incapacity to distinguish 
analogies proper, to use the scholastic phrase, from anaJogies 
metaphorical."* 

The danger attending the attempt to treat fanciful 
analogies aa if they were arguments is well presented in 
one of George Eliot's novels : — 

"Mr. Stelling concluded that Tom's brain, being peculiarly 
impervious to etymology and demonstrations, was peculiarly in 
need of being ploughed and harrowed by these patent iroplemects : 
it was his favourite metaphor, that the classics and geometry con- 
stituted that culture of the mind which prepared it for the recep- 
tion of any subsequent crop. I say nothing against Mr. Stelling'f 



' .1. S. Mill : A System of Logic, book v. chap. v. 
' Macaulay : EdsayB ; Lord Bacoa- 
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theory ; if we a,ia to have one regimen for all minds, his seems to 
me an good as any other. I only know it turned ont as uncom- 
fortably for Tom Tulliver as if he had been plied with cheese in 
order to remedy a gastric weakness which prevented him from 
digesting it. It is astonishing what a different result one gets by 
changing the metaphor ! Once call the brain an intellectual stom- 
ach, and one's ingeiiioiifl conception of the classics aiid geometry as 
ploughs and harrows seems to settle nothing. But then it is open 
to some one else to follow great authorities, and call the mind a 
sheet of white paper or a mirror, in which case one's knowledge of 
the digestive process becomes quite irrelevant. It was doubtless 
an ingenious idea to call the camel the ship of the desert, but it 
would hardly lead one far in training that useful beast. Aris- 
totle 1 if you had had the advantage of being ' the freshest mod- 
ern ' instead of the greatest ancient, would you not have mingled 
your praise of metaphorical speech, as a sign of high iutelligeiice, 
with a lamentation that intelligence so rarely shows itself in speech 
without metaphor, -^ that we caa so seldom declare what a thing 
is, except by saying it is something else?"' 

In an argument from sign, as has already been said,^ 
one thing suggests another through the association of 
ideas. We ai^e from sign when, on seeing ^rpnomt 
the flags flying on Osborne House or on the '""" ■'en- 
Capitol at Washington, we infer that the Queen is in her 
mansion or that Congress is in session. We argue from 
sign when from the fact that ice is forming we infer that 
the temperature is below freezing point. The traveller 
argues from sign when, on seeing a guide-board bearing 
the words " Groton 5 m." and a hand pointing in a cer- 
tain direction, he infers that if he goes five miles in that 
direction he shall arrive at a place called Groton. A 
teacher argues from sign when from the fact that two 
of his pupils whispered during his lecture he draws the 
conclusion that they were not interested in what he waa 

GenrjiCe Elint : The Mill on tha FloaB, book ii. chap. L 
See page SM. 
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Baying. The people of Li^ge argued from sign when 
they inferred that, because Quentin Durward wore a 
bonnet with the Saint Andrew's cross and fleur-de-lis, 
he must lielong to the Scottish Archers of King Louis's 
Guards.' Macaulay argues from sign that Sir Philip 
Francis wrote the "Letters of Junius ": — 

" As to the position, purauita, and cnnneclioiis of Junius, the 
lollowing are the moat importaiit facts wiiich can be considered aa 
clearly proved ; first, that }ie was acquainted with the technical 
forms of the Secretary of State's office; secondly, that he was inti- 
mately acquainted witli the business of the war-oJfice; thirdly, that 
he, during the year 1770, attended debates in the House of Lorda, 
and took notes of speeches, particularly of the speeches of Lord 
Chatham ; fourthly, tliat he bitterly resented the appointment of 
Mr. Chamier to the place of Deputy Secretary at War ; fifthly, that 
he was bound by Boiue strong tie to the first Lord Holland. Now, 
Francis passed some years in the Secretary of State's office ; he 
was subsequently chief clerk of the war-office ; he repeatedly men- 
tioned that he had himself, in 1770, heard speeches of Lord Chat- 
ham, and some of those speeches were actually printed from his 
notes ; he resigned his clerksliip at the war-office from resentment 
at the appointment of Mr. Chamier; it was by Lord Holland that 
he waa first introduced into the public service. Now here are five 
marks [or siijia], all of which ought to be found in Junius. They 
are all five found in Francis. We do not believe that more than 
two of them can be found in any other person whatever." ' 

The force of an argument from sign varies, of course, 
with the conditions of each case. We should require more 
Arminiants evidence to convince ue that a sea-serpent had 
■Mj in force, been seen in Long Island Sound than that a 
school of blue-fish had been seen there. We should re- 
quire an unusual amount of evidence to make us believe 
a story told by Defoe of a woman who had a third set ot 
natural teeth at ninety and lived to be one hundred and 

' Sbb Scott : Queiitin Durward, -vol. ii, chap, it 

■ Macaulay : Essaya ; Warren Uastings. 



twenty-seven years old. The force of an argument from 
eiga depends, moreover, not upon the magnitude of that 
which serves aa a sign, but upon the closeness of its 
connection with the thing signified. It matters not how 
trifling a circumstance is in itself if it is a link in a chain 
of evidence. A skilful forgery is detected hy an i:ispec- 
tion of small points; a mutilated body has been iden- 
tified by a peculiarity of the teeth ; a murderer has been 
tracked by the print of tha nails in hia sho3. The attempt 
to convict Bishop Atterbury of treasonable correspondsnce, 
on evidence drawn from his allusions to a lame lap-dog, 
was ridiculed by Swift; but the real question was not 
whether tlie lap-dog was important in itstlf, but whether 
it stood for the Pretender. 

When the sign from which we argue bears to the thing 
signified the relation of effect to cause, the argument is 
stronger than if it rested on nothing but an arbitrary 
association of ideas ; for in the former case the argument 
amounts to a true induction.' If, for example, on waldng 
in the morning we find that ice has formed in t\\s water- 
pitcher, we infur with absolute certainty tliat the tem- 
perature of the room has during the night fallen below 
freezing point, because the relation of sign to thing sig- 
nified ia that of effect to the only known cause. When, 
however, the sign from which we argue m^y be the efl'ecl. 
of any one of .several causes, the inference from sign to 
thing signified is far from sure. 

In arguing from sign, a reasoner should baware of mak- 
ing an ineonetit inference from sign to thing PjutoIoiu 
signified. Such a fallacy occurs in the fol- in>m«ign. 
lowing sentsnce in Grew's " Cosmologia Sacra"; — 

" It h clear trotn the quantity of canvas that that vessel po» 
■esses great velocitji" 

> See page 350. 
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Grew's fallacy ' conaiata in the inference that a reBsel which 
carries a great quautity of ca&vu.s tnuat move rapidiy through the 
water. The quantity of cativaa may indicate that the wind is 
very light, or that the veBsel is so olmnsy that it can make no 
headway without an unusual press of sail. 

Au argument from sigu which is valid in itself may be 
opposed and perhaps overcome by an argument from ante- 
Arguniodi irom Cedent probability. Thus, in a thesis on the 
bj bhit from dialect spoken in a small Canadian district, 
probJibiiiijr, which was settled by the French but which 
had for two centuries been cut off from the rest of the 
French-speaking world, a student argued from evidence 
obtained on the spot that this dialect closely resembles 
the Parisian French of to-day. To this argument from 
sign there is an obvious answer derived from the ante- 
cedent improbability that the language spoken in a remote 
corner of Canada would undergo exactly the same changes 
as that spoken in the capital of France, To overcome this 
argument from antecedent probability it would be neces- 
sary for the author of the thesis to prove that he 
thoroughly knew Parisian French, and that he made no 
mistake as to the Canadian dialect. 

An argument of any one of the three classes just con- 
sidered may be combined with other arguments of the 
Btrongth rf same class or with arguments of one or both 
argumeai* of the Other classes, each separate argument 
strengthening the others and being strengthened in turn 
by them. Those who oppose the view that Bacon wrote 
the works attributed to Shakspere argue from antecedent 

1 This fallacy is pointed out by Coleridge, who deBcribes the vessel 
aa "a dninsy Dutch Schooner heavily rigged, and wobbling on thres 
knots per hour, under crowded Bails." See " Marginalia Hitherto Uupab' 
lished." The [London] Athenicum, April 7, 1BBS, p. 43H. 
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probability that no one man could have written all the 
works attributeil to Shiikapera and all those attributed to 
Bacon, and that if Shakspere had not written the works 
attributed to him he would not throughout his life have 
had the ci"edit of writing them. They argue from sign 
that the works attributed to Shakspere and those at- 
tributed to Bacon are too unlike to be the product of the 
same mind. To prove that a man brought up as Shak- 
apcre was might have written the works attributed to him, 
they argue from example that, as Erskine, wlio had no 
legal education, yet became thu first advocate of Ma time, 
and as Lincoln, though a man of small erudition, developed 
a literary style of great strengtli, and as Keats, in spite of 
many disad vantages, became a great poet at twenty-five, 
so Shakspere, being a man of remarkable natural gifts, 
made the most of all the material that fell in his way 
and learned to write by writing. 

In answer to a commonly-received view as to the 
extinction of inferior races, arguments from antecedent 
probability and from example are adduced in the fol- 
lowing passage : — 

"There exists a sentiment,, for the moat part quite unrenson 
able, against the gradual extinctiou of an inferior race. It rests 
on some coufuBion between the race and the individual, as if the 
deatnictioa of a race was equivalent to the deatruction of a large 
number of men. It Is nothing of the kind when the process of 
extinction works silently and slowly through the earlier marrii^e 
of members of the superior race, through their greater vitality 
under equal stress, through their better chances of getting a liveli- 
hood, or through their prepotency in mixed marriages. That the 
memlKrs of an inferior class should dislike being elbowed out of 
the way is another matter; hut it may be somewhat bratally 
argued tliat whenever two individuals atni^le for a single place, 
one must yield, and that there will be no more unhapinneHs on 
the whole, if the inferior yield to the superior than uonveraeljr. 



vhereaa the world will be periuaiieiitly enriched by the success of 

the superior. The conditions of happijiesa are, however, too com- 
plex to be disposed of by a priori arjjuiiieiit; it is safest to appeal 
to observation, 1 thiok it could be easily shown that when the 
ditfereiices between the races is [sic] not so great as to divide them 
into obviously diSereut classes, and where their language, edu- 
cation, and general interests are the same, the subatitutlon may 
take place gradually without any uuLappiuess. Thus the iuotb- 
ments of commerce have introduced freah and vigorous blood into 
T&nouB parts of Eziglaud, the new-comera have intermarried with 
the resideots, and their characteristics have been prepotent in the 
descendants of the mixed iiiarriHges. 1 have referred in the earlier 
part of the book to the changes of type in the English nature that 
have occurred during the last few hundred years. These have 
been efiected so silently that we only know of them by the results." * 

Arguments that strengthen one another are used in 
the following passage: — 

" The ordinary observer has many proofs of the general splierioal 
form of the earth, among which may be mentioned the following : 
(1) Ab a vessel sails away from the land, we first lose sight of 
her hull, nest of her lower oc main sails, and lastly of her topsails 
and pennants, thus clearly showing that she is passing over a con- 
vex or bulging surface. (2) The reverse of this also holds true i 
for the mariner, as he approaches the land, fii*st sees the mountain- 
tops, and on gradually nearing it, the lower grounds stage by stage 
make their appearance. (3) Had the earth's surface been flat, it 
would have been all at once illuminated by the rays of the sun ; 
but being convex or round, each place, as it turns from west to 
east, haa its sunrise, noon, sunset, arid night in succession ^ one 
half of the globe being thus always in light while the other is in 
darkness. (4) In travelling any considerable distance, either north 
or south, new stars gradually come into view in the direction to 
which the traveller is advancing, while others disappear in the 
direction from which he is receding. (-3) Many navigators, by 
constantly sailing in one direction, or nearly so, whether due east or 

I Francia Gnlton : Inquiriea into Hnman Faculty and its Development 
Infinence of Man upon Bsce. 
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due west, have returned to the port from which they aet out, thus 
making what is termed the circuninaciijalion of the globe. (6) In 
consequence of the round form o£ the earth, the dip or depression 
of the horizon is about eight inches per mile, and on this account 
engineers in cutting canala have to make an allowance for a dip ot 
this extent in order to keep the va\sv at a uniform level, (7) The 
shadow which the earth casts on the moon during an eclipse is 
always circular. (8) And lastly, the earth belonging to a system 
or brotlierhood [jtic], the other members ot which are globular, tha 
fair presumption is, that she {^sic} also is o£ the same form." * 

From all that has been said, it ia plain that experience 
is the basis on which every argument rests. It ia 
experience that puts ua in possession of facts ah srgumsDU 
and teaches us how to draw vaKd inferences eipartooos. 
from them. Whether the foundations of belief rest ulti- 
mately upon something prior to experience or not, it ia 
to experience that we habitually appeal. If, then, experi- 
ence is, for practical purposes, the source of all aryumenta, 
it follows that absolute certainty is very rarely attainable ; 
for there are few matters in which experience points one 
way and one way only. A reasonable probability suffi- 
cieutly strong to act upon is, however, usually within oui 
reach. 

SECTION V. 

ABB AN CEMENT, 

The object of every argumentative composition should 
be to prove, or to disprove, the proposition in dispute 
and that proposition only. Anything that does not help 
to prove, or to disprove, the proposition has no place in 
the argument; everything that does help should be so 

' David Page: Advanced Test-Book ni Physical Gaogiaphj, reviaed 
and enlarged b; Charles Ltipworth, [chap.] ii. 
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staUid that ita bearing on the argument will be evident 
The firat requisite of an argumeut is, then, unity. Next 
in importance are clearness and forca These three qnali'* 
tics have been discussed in ihe chapUirs uiititkd " Choice 
of Words," "Number of Words," and "Arrangement.." 
What is said in those chapters applies ta argument as 
to other kinds of composition ; but in regard to ABI:A^'GB• 
iSEST it is necessary to add something that is applicable 
to argumentative composition alona 

The importance of so arranging the several parts of 
an argumentative composition that they may render effec- 
impoTtMcs tive support to one another can hardly be 
unugemuiit. overestimated. Forces that might be beaten 
in detail will often be irresistible if skilfully drawn up 
and massed at the points of danger, Kecognizing this 
fact, Demosthenes at the beginning of his " Oration on the 
Crown " demanded from his judges, as a condition of fair 
play, freedom in the arrangement as well as in the selec- 
tion of his arguments. Had he been obliged to adopt the 
arrangement of liis adversary jEschines, as ^sehinea de- 
sired, he would necessarily have given undue prominence 
to the arguments of his adversary and undue subordination 
to his own. 

" You shall find," flays John Quincy Adams, "hundreds of per- 
sons able to produce a, crowd of good ideas upon any ^tihject, for 
one that cati niEirehal them to the best advantage. Disposition 
[methodical arrangement] is to the orntor wiiat tUitica, or the 
discipline of armies, is to the military art. And as the balance 
of victory has almost always been turned by the superiority of 
tacticaand of discipline, so the great effects of eloquence are always 
produced by the excellency of disposition. There is no part of the 
science, in which the consummate orator will be so decidedly 
marked out, aa by the perfection of his disposition.'' ' 



* J. Q. Adams ; Lectures ou Rhetoric aud Onitory, lect, \ 
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Since, then, the order which is moat effective under aome 
conditions is least effective under others, only the moat 
general rules for arrangement can be given ; but there 
will be no difficulty in applying these rules if the prin- 
ciples which underlie them are once thoroughly under- 
stood. 

Should a reasoner begin by stating the proposition to 
be proved or disproved, or should he lead up to sb^i^ ^^ 
it through the proof ? iTtCl.™* 

We have already seen how important it is ™"''''^' 
that a reasoner should at the outset' clearly understand 
the proposition which he is to maintain ; but it by no 
means follows that he should hasten to announce that 
proposition to those whom he would convince of its truth. 
His first object should be to secure favorable attention. 
If the proposition is familiar to the persons addressed, 
there will usually be some advantage in beginning with 
what is novel in the proof ; for an old conclusion acquires 
fresh interest when regarded from a new point of view or 
approached by a new path. If the proposition, whether 
familiar or not to the persons addressed, is likely to 
awaken hostility, it should not be announced until steps 
have been taken to procure for it a favorable reception. 
Often the best course to this end is to begin by stating 
the question at issue without indicating the desired con- 
cl\ision until some of the arguments on each side have 
been presented ; or it may ho wise to b^n by securing 
assent to general principles from which the desired 
conclusion can be logically deduced. In pursuing either 
course, a reasoner seeme to invite his readers or hearers 
to join him in an inquiry for the truth. This inquiry 
results, if he is successful, in convincing them of the 
' See pages 388. 329. 
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justneas of Iiis conclusion by leading them to convince 
themselvea; it results, if he is unsuccessful, in inducing 
them to give attention to evidence to which they would 
have turned a deaf ear had they known to what conclu- 
sion it led. 

In the absence of such considerations as these, the 
better course usually is first to state what is to be proved, 
and then to prove it. This course is particularly to be 
recommended if the subject is abstruse or if the argu- 
ments are numerous, for knowledge of the proposition 
serves aa a clue to difficult reasoning. This course ia 
usually followed by Burke. For example: — 

" When Parliament repealed the Stamp Act in the year 1766, I 
affii'm, first, that the Americana did iwi in cousequence of this 
measure call upon jou to gi^e up the former Farliameiitary rev&- 
nue which aubaisted in that country ; or even any one of the 
articles which compose it. I affirm, also, that when, departing 
from the maxims of that repeal, you revived the scheme of taxa- 
tion, and thereby filled the minds of the Coloiiiata with new jealousy, 
and all sorts of apprehensions, then it was that they quarrelled 
with the old taxes, as well as the new; then it waH, and not till 
then, that they questioned all the parts of your legislative power ; 
and by the battery of such questions have shaken tbe solid struc- 
ture of this Empire to its deepest foundations. 

" Of those two propositions I shall, before I have done, giva 
such convincing, .such damning proof, that however the contrary 
[propositions] may be whispered in circles, or bawled in newspapers, 
they nevermore will dare to raise their voices ia this House." • 

If the proposition is given at the outset, it should be 
stated with the utmost clearness and brevity, in order 
Btatmumt of that it may be at once understood and that it 
tti« propodHon. ^^^ -^^ easily kept in mind from the beginning 
of the at^ument to the end. 

' Burke: Speech on American Taxation, April 19. 1T74> 
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-i found from oxperieiioe, as well aa theory," writes Scarlett 
^Lord Abiuger), one of the most successful of English advocates, 
"that the moat essential part of speaking is to make yourself un- 
derstood. For this purpose it is absolutely necessary that the 
Court and jury should know aa early as possible de qua re ar/iiui: 
It was my habit, therefore, to state in the simplest form that 
the truth and the case would admit the proposition of whicli I 
maintained the af&rmatlTB and the defeudaut'a couusel ths 

If the proposition is complex, it may need to be 
analyzed into its elements. When this is done, each 
part sliould be stated with the utmost brevity con- 
sistent with clearness, and all the parts should ba 
arranged in logical order. In the subsequent discussion, 
the order in which the elements of the proposition were 
presented in the preliminary statement should he fol- 
lowed; otherwise that statement does more harm than 
good. No practice could be more faulty than that asctibed 
to a celebrated American preacher, — the practice of mak- 
ing a formal announcement of what is to come and then 
going on as if no such announcement had been made. 

In the nrrangement of proof, the most effective order 
ia usually that which places arguments from ante- 
cedent probability first, those from example ordotoi 
second, and those from sign last. If nrgu- "k"™"'"- 
ments from antecedent probability came last, they might 
be supposed to be not instruments of proof, hut explana- 
tions of facts already proved ; and as mere explanations 
they would of course have no weight with one who de- 
nied the proposition which they explain. Coming first, 
they raise a presumption * in favor of the proposition to be 

• Lord Abinger: AntohiosraphT ; in Peter Campbell Scarlelt'« " Mei* 
oirof the DicliC HunuambteJamei, First Lurd Abiuger," chap, x 

* See page S3S. 
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proved. This presumption is strengthened by argumenta 
from example, which furnish evidence Cfjncerniug similai 
occurrences, and by those from sign, which furnish evidence 
tending to show that what was likely to occur did occur. 
Arguments from antecedent probability, since they sug- 
gest a cause or causes, poiut to the principle which is 
applicable to the case in hand ; those from example fur- 
nish instances of its application in other cases ; those 
from sign tend to prove that it applies in the present 
case. " Mr. Burke, in his speech on the Nabob of Arcot's 
debts, in endeavoring to prove that India had been re- 
duced to a condition of extreme want and wretchedness, 
first presents tJie causes iu operation to produce it; then, 
examples of the operation of those causes ; and finally 
particular slgiis of the fact. The mind very readily 
receives the whole statement, because, from the view of 
the cause, the effects are naturally anticipated." ^ In legal 
opinions, it is usually advisable first to lay down the prin- 
ciple that governs the case, — a form of the argument from 
antecedent probability, — and then to cite precedents, that 
is, examples of similar cases ; iu a treatise on medicine, 
it ia usually advisable first to give the theory of a course 
of treatment, and then to cite examples from practice. 
If the examples came first, they might be regarded as ex- 
ceptions to the general rule ; coming after the general 
rule, they appear to be instances under it. 

Other considerations come into play when a reasoner 

is obliged to meet a formidable opponent; for until he 

has weakened the impression produced by his opponent's 

argument he can make no headway with his 

own. It is, however, unwise to treat adverse 

arguments as if they were very serious, for this is to 

1 H. N. Day ; The Art of DiBcoarae, part ii dinp. v. sect. 161, 
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emphasize their importance ; it is equally unwise to 
neglect them altogether, for entire neglect raises the 
suspicion that they are not answered because they can- 
not be ; and it is a still greatfir error to misstate them, 
for misstatement is almost sure to be detected, and, if 
detected, is likely to be judged even more severely than 
the facta warrant. Prudence, as well as honesty, pre- 
scribes that the argomenta of an opponent shall be fairly 
met 

Necessary as it is to answer objections, it is generally 
injudicious either to begin or to end an argument with 
an elaborate refutation of an opponent's ; for to do so 
is to fix attention on that which we wish forgotten. 
As a rule, the refutation of objections should be near the 
middle of the discourse, so that the arguments refuted 
may not make either the first or the last impression. The 
beginning and the end of an argument, as of a play, are 
the most important parts. 

It is often advantageous to begin by making a general 
answer to the arguments on the other side, but to post- 
pone refutation in detail till a more convenient season. 
If this course is pursued, it is well to say distinctly that 
further discussion is waived for the time being only. After 
a reasoner has made out a 'prima facie case, he can dis- 
pose of objections with less trouble and with greater effect. 
Those who aim at victory rather than at truth some- 
times make a dishonest use of their right to waive a 
point, by forgetting to take it up again ; but this strat 
gem usually ensnares the contriver. 
17 
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Argument, if understood to mean merely the process 
of cunvinciug, seldom occurs by itself; it is usually com- 
FenuuioDi bined with PEKSUASION, which includes all 
Is ugDmuiL thoae processes that make the persons ad- 
dressed willing to be convinced or ready to carry con- 
viction into action. Unlike argument, persuasion is 
addressed not so much to the intellect as to the feelings. 

To substitute an appeal to the feelings for argument 
b, ot course, never justifiable. " It is dishonest to try 
to convert excited feeling into evidence of facts which 
would justify it. To say, ' There must be a God because 
I love him,' is just like saying, ' That man must be a rogue 
because I hate him,' which many people do say, but not 
wisely." ^ Equally dishonest is the argumentum ad homi- 
nem ; ^ for this is neither more nor less than an attempt 
to make an appeal to prejudice or passion seem like proof. 
In no case is persuasion an equivalent for argument 

The following passages from the report of the argu- 
ments before the Supreme Court of the Unit«d States in 
the recent income-tax cases (1895) are persuasive rather 
than convincing: — 

" In conclusion, Mr. Carter aaid the law hfid be«n enacted by 
the repreBentativBS ot the people, acting in their legitimate and 
nncontrollable sphere as the taxing power of the government, 
elected by a great popular roajority, and that the espressioa of an 

' Sir James Fitzjames Stephen: Liberty, Equality, and Fratemitr. 

' Bee page 34J, 
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opinion by that means could always be accepted and considered as 
finaL A triumphant majority, he said, firm in the posnessioti of a 
view which they believed to be just and right, would find a way to 
the accomplish me at of their purpose, if need be, over the ruius of 
constitutions and of courta. It was the wise thing not to provoke 
such a contest. 

" Mr. Carler spoke two hours and a half and was followed by 
Mr. Choate, Mr. Choat«, i:i opening, sold ; — 

" ' It never would have occurred to me to present [as] either an 
opening or a closing argument to this great and learned court, that 
if, in their wiadom, they found it necessary to protect a suitor who 
sought here to mvoke the protection of the constitution which was 
created for us all, possibly the popular wrath might sweep the 
court away. It ia the first time I ever heard that argument pre- 
sented to this court or any other, and I trust it will be the last. 

" ' I thought until to-day that there was a constitution of the 
United States, and that the business of the executive arm was to 
uphold that constitution. I thought that this court waa created for 
the purpose of maintaining the constitution as against unlawful 
conduct on the part of Congress. It is news to me that Congress 
is the sole judge of the measure of the powers confided to it by the 
constitution, and it is also news to me that that great fundamental 
principle that underlies the constitution, namely, the equality of all 
men before the law, has ceased to eiist. ' " ^ 

Though not an equivalent for argument, persuasion is a 
useful adjunct to it. Cold logic alone may convince the 
persons addressed, but it will not taJce firm hold of them 
unless they already feel a vital interest in the subject 
It is the "instilment of conviction"^ (to quote Matthew 
Arnold's definition of persuasion) that makes conviction 
hold. Conviction alone, moreover, does not influence the 
will. To win assent to a general proposition is one thing ; 
to secure adhesion to a doctrine that has a jersona! appli- 
cation and requires exertion is another and a far more 

' As reported io the Boston Dailjr Advertiser. March 13, ISDS. 

> Matthew Arnold: EsKays in Criticism ; The Litemry Infliienca o{ 
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difficult thing. Most difficult of all is the task of persuad- 
ing a man against his original convictions. Such a triumph 
was achieved by Whitefield over Benjamin Franklin : — 

" The sight of their nuserable situation [tliat o£ the children in 
Georgia] inspir'd," says Franklin, " the beaevoJent heart of Mr. 
Wliitetield with the idea of building an Orphan Houaa there, in 
which tliey might be supported and educated, fietuming norths 
ward, he preach'd up this charity and made large collections, for 
his eloquence had a wonderful power over the hearts and purses of 
hia hearers of which I myself was an iustauce. 

" I did not disapprove of the design but as Georgia was then 
deatitula of materials and workmen and it was proposed to send 
them from Philadelphia at a great expense, 1 thought it would 
have been better to have built the house here and brought the 
children to it. This I advis'd ; but he was resolute in liia first 
project, reject«d my counsel and I therefore refus'd to coDtribat«. 
I happened soon after to attend one of his sermons in the course 
of which I perceived he intended to finish with a collection, and 
I silently resolved he should get nothing from me. I had in. my 
pocket a handful of copper money, three or four silver dollars, 
and five pistoles ia gold. As he proceeded I began to soften and 
concluded to give the coppers. Another stroke of his oratory 
made me asham'd of that and determin'd me to give the silver; 
and he finish'd so admirably that I empti'd my pocket wholly into 
the collector's dish, gold and all."' 

Sometimes the work of persuasion is done by means of 
an exordium which insures a favorable reception for what 
PsnnuioD In 19 to come, OT of a petoration which carries 
psroMUoM. home the conclusion. It is in exordiums and 
perorations that a young writer often fails : he does not 
know how to get at his subject or how to get away from it. 
He should beware of putting in a word of introduction 
that is not necessary to prepare the way for his argument, 
and of adding a word at the end that is not necessary to 

1 Benjamiu Frauklin: Works, vol, L i Autobiography. Edited by John 
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enforce his conclusion. " Is he never going to begin ? " 
" Will he never have done ?" are questions equally fatal 

The passage with which Webster opened the White 
murder case is a model exortiinm : — 

" I am little accustomed, gentlemen, to the part which I am now 
attempting to perform. Hardly more than once or twice has it 
happened to me to be concerned on the side of the governmeat in 
any criminal prosecution wliatever ; and never, until the present 
occasion, in any ease affecting life. 

" But I very much regret that it should have been thought 
necessary to suggest to you that I am brought here to 'hurry you 
against the law and beyond the evidence.' I hope I have too much 
regard for justice, and too much respect for my owu character, to 
attempt either; and were I to make such attempt, I am sure that 
in this court nothing can be carried against the law, and that 
gentlemen, inteUigent and jui*t as you are, are not, by any power, 
to be hurried beyond the evidence. Though I could well have 
wished to shun this occasion, I have not felt at liberty to withhold 
my professioual assistance, when it is supposed that I may be in 
some degree useful in investigating and diacovering the truth 
respecting this most extraordinary murder. It has seemed to be a 
duty incumbent on me, as on every other citizen, to do my best 
and my utmost to bring to light the perpetrators of this crime. 
Against the prisoner at the bar, as an individual, I cannot have the 
slightest prejudice. I would not do him the smallest injury or 
injustice. Bnt I do not affect to he indifferent to the discovery and 
the punishment of this deep guilt. I cheerfully share in the op- 
probrium, how great soever it may be, which is cast on those who 
feel and manifest an anxious concern that alt who had a part in 
planning, or a hand in executing, this deed of midnight assassina- 
tion, may be brought to answer for their enormous crime at the bar 
of public justice." • 

The well-known passage with which Burke ended hia 
speech in the impeachment of Warren Hastings — a pas- 
sage which, it is said, was written sixteen times — ia a 

' Daniel Webater : Legal AigomentB; The Mordar of Captain Joseph 
White, AjirilE, 1S30, 
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model peroration. So is the conclusion of the "Befleo- 
tions OE the Revolution in France " : — 

" I wiah my countrymen rather to recommend to our neigbbourB 
the example of the British constitution, than to take models from 
them for the improvement ot our own. In the former they have 
got an invaluable treasure. They are not, I think, without some 
cauaea of apprehension and complaint ; but these they do not owe 
to their constituttoii, but to their own conduct. I think our bap[^ 
situation owing to our constitution ; but owing to the whole of it, 
and not to any part singly ; owing in a great measure to what we 
have left standing in our several reviews and reformations, as well 
as to what we have altered or superadded. Our people will find 
employment enough for a truly patriotic, free, and independent 
spirit, in guarding what they possess from violation. I would not 
exclude alteration neither ; but even when 1 changed, it should be 
to preserve, I should be led to my remedy by a great grievance. 
In what I did, I should follow the example of our ancestors. I 
would mate the reparation as nearly as possible in the style of the 
building. A politic caution, a guarded circumspection, a mora) 
rather than a complexional timidity, were among the ruling prin- 
ciples of our forefnthere in their most decided conduct. Not being 
illuminated with the light of which the gentlemen of France tell 
us they have got so abundant a share, they acted under a strong 
impression of the ignorance and fallibility of mankind. He thftt 
had made them thus fallible rewarded them for having in their 
conduct attended to their nature. Let ua imitate their caution, 
if we wish to deserve their fortune, or to retain their bequests. 
Let us add, if we please — but let us preserve what they have left ; 
and, standing on the firm ground of thp British constitution, let ua 
be satisfied to admire rather than attempt to follow in their 
desperate flights the aeronauts of France. 

"I have told you candidly my sentiments. I think they are 
not likely to alter yours. 1 do not know that they ought. You 
are young; you cannot guide, but must follow the fortune of your 
country. But hereafter they may he of some use to you, in some 
future form which your commonwealth may take. In the present 
it can hardly remain; but before its final settlement it may be 
obliged to pass, as one of our poets says, ' through great vsrietieB 
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of untried being,' uiicl ia all its transmigrations to be purified by 
fire and blood. 

" I have little to recommend my opiniotis but long observation 
and much impartiality. TLey come from one wbo has beea no 
tool of power, no flatterer of greatness ; aud who in his laat acts 
does not wish to belie the tenor of his life. They come from one, 
almost the whole of whose public exertion has been a, struggle for 
the liberty of others ; from one in whose breast no anger durable 
or vehement has ever been kindled, btit by what he considered as 
tyranny; and who snatches from his share in the endeavours 
'Which are used by good men to discredit opulent oppression, the 
hours he has employed on your affairs ; and who in so doing pei^ 
Euades himself he has not departed from his usual office. They 
come front one who desires honours, distinctions, and emoluments, 
but little ; and who expects them not at all ; who has no contempt 
for fame, and no fear of obloquy ; who abmis contention, though 
he will hazard an opinion : from one who wishes to preserve con- 
Bistency; but who would preserve consistency by varying liis means 
to secure the nnity of bis end; and, when the equipobe of the 
vessel in which he sails may be endangered by overloading it 
upon one side, is desirous of carrying the small weight of hii 
reasons to that which may preserve its equipoise." • 

A whole speech may be so framed as to combine per- 
suaaion with ailment so closely that it is bard to 
separate them. Familiar examples of this method ara 
Patrick Henry's speech before the Convention of Dele- 
gates, March 28, 1775, and Heury Ward Beecher's speech 
at Liverpool, October 16, 1863.^ Another example is one 
of Sydney Smith's speeches in support of Lord Grey's 
reform bill : — 

"Mr. Bailiff, I have spoken so often on this subject, that I am 
sure both you and the gentlemen here present will be obliged to 
me for saying but little, and that favour I am as willing to confer, 

' Barks: Reflections on the Rerolutmn in France. 
" This speech is given in George 1'. Baker's "Specimens of Argumen 
tation." 
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U jroB OB b« to receive it. I fineliBfiat deeply UMerentwhielihM 
takea ir)fr.' beeaiMe, bj patti^ tbe two Boosm of Pulianent in 
■piJR t' I" wilii each other, it viU impede tbe pnbQc bnaiiiesi^ and 
.^i»ti.Mi Uie pab&e prtmfetitj. I feel it ai ■ cborcbmsi^ because 
I cannot b«t Uub to aee wo namj dignilanes of the church 
Mealed agunst tbe visbes and h^fincM of tbe people. I feel it 
more than all, becaow I belie*« it win sow tbs eeedi of deadlj hatred 
betweenthearisUicnef and the great QiaM of the peo^e. Thelon 
of the IrU Ida not feri, and for the best of all poeaible reasons — 
becanse 1 hare not tbe alighteat idea that it is lost. 1 baye no 
more doubt, before tbe e^iralioa of tbe Tinier, that this bill will 
pass, than I hare that the annual tax IriUs will pass, aud greater 
certainty than thia no man can hare, for Franklin t^Ua us, there 
are but two things certain in thi^ world — death, and taxed. As 
for the pOB^bility of the Hoiue of Lords preventing ere long a 
reform of Parliament, I hold it to be the most absurd notion that 
trer entered into human imagination. I do not mean to be dis- 
respectful, but the attempt of the Lords to stop the progress of 
reform, reminds me very forcibly of tbe great storm of Sidmouth, 
and of the conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on that occa- 
sion. In tbe winter of 1S24, there set in a great flood apon that 
town — the tide rose to an incredible height — the wares rosbed 
in upon tbe bonses, and everything was threatened with destnic- 
tion. In the midst of this sublime and terrible storm. Dame 
Partington, who lived upon the beach, was seen at the door of her 
house with mop and pattens, tmndling her mop, squeezing out the 
sea-water, and vigorously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Atlantic was roused. Mis. Partington'H spirit was up ; but I 
need not tell you that the contest was onequal. The Atlantic 
Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. She was excellent at a slop, or a 
puddle, but she should not have meddled with a tempest. Gen- 
tlemen, be at your ease — be quiet and steady. You will beat 
Mrs. Partington. 

" They tell yon, gentlemen, in the debates by which we have 
been lately occupied, that the bill is not justified by experience. 
I do not think this true, hut if it were true, nations a 
times compelled to act without experience for their guide, and to 
trust to their own sagacity for the anticipation of consequences. 
' The rejection of the bill by the House of Lords. 
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The infltanoes where this country haa been compelled thus to act 
have been so eminently successful, that I see no caitse for fear, 
even if we were acting in the manner imputed to ub by our eae- 
miea. What precedents and what experience were there at the 
Reformation, when the country, with one unanimous efiort, pushed 
out the Pope, and hia grasping and ambitious clergy?— What ex- 
perience, when at the Revolution we drove away onr ancient 
race of kings, and choae another family more congenial to our free 
principles? — And yet to those two events, contrary to experience, 
and unguided by precedents, we owe all our domestic happiness, 
and civil and religious freedom — and having got rid of corrupt 
priests and despotic kings, by our sense and our courage, are we now 
to be intimidated by the awful danger of extinguishing Borough- 
mongers, and shaking from oar necks the ignominftua yoke 
which their baseness haa imposed upon it?' Go on, they say, as 
you have done for these hundred years last post. I answer, it is 
impossible — five hundred people now write and read, where one 
hundred wrote and read fifty years ago. The iniquities and enor- 
mities of the borough system are now kuown to the meanest of the 
people, Tou have a difiereut sort of men to deal with — you must 
change because the beings whom you govern are changed. After 
all, and to be short, I must say that it lias always appeared to me 
to be the moat absolute nonsense tliat we cannot be a great, or a 
rich and happy nation, without suffering ourselves to be bought 
and sold every five years hke a pack of negro slaves. I hope I am 
not a very rash man, but I would launch boldly into this experi- 
ment without any fear of consequences, and I believe there is not 
a man here present who would not cheerfully embark with roe. 
Aa to the enemies of the bill, who pretend to be reformers, I know 
them, I believe, better than you do, and I earnestly caution you 
against them. You will have no more of reform than- they are 
compelled to grant^yon will have no reform at all, if they can 
avoid it — you will be hurried into a war to turn your attention 
from reform. They do not understand you — they wil! not believe 
in the improvement you have made — they think the English of 
the present day are aa the Eiigliah of tlie times of Queen Anne or 
George tlie Firat. They know no more of the present state of 
their «wn country, than o£ the state of the Esquimaux Indians. 
17" 1 See pages M, S9, 
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Gentlemen, I view the ignorance of the present state of the country 
■with the most serioua coucerii, aud I believe they will one day or 
another waken into conviction with horror and dismay. I will 
omit no meaua of rousing them to a. senae of tht'ir danger ; — 
for thia object I cheerfully sign the petition proposed by Dr. King- 
lake, which I consider to be tlie wisest > and moat moderate of 
the two. " • 

Oa the methods of persuasion very little that is of 

practical value can be said. All that one may usefully 
Prtndpiinoi do ia to suggest a few general principles, in 
'™°"'™" the application of which good sense, right feel- 
ing, and knowledge of human nature will he of more 
avail than any formal rules conld be, however skilfully 
framed or deftly carried into practice. 

Since persuasion, as has already been said, ia addressed 
to the feelings, its methods must be those which lead 
to success in reaching the feelings. Now, to make men 
feel strongly, it ia of little use to tell them that they 
ought to feel strongly ; for neither reason nor duty can 
govern the issues of the heart. What we may do is 
to express our own feeling and trust to the contagion 
of sympathy ; or we may take our readers or hearers to 
the sources of feeling and thus bring them, as far as is 
possible, under the influences by which we have ourselves 
been moved. " Deductions," says Newman, " have no 
power of persuasion. The heart is commonly reached, not 
through the reason, but through the imagination, by 
means of direct impressions, by the testimony of facts 
and events, by history, by description. Persons influence 
us, voices melt us, looks subdue us, deeds inflame as."' 

• " Wisest aoA most imdirate of the (iro"1 

•Sydney Smith: Speech at Tannton (1831). 

' Cardiaal Nentnan : DiscussiouB and Argnments. Qnoted by Lewis 
G. Gatea ia " Selertions from the Prose Writings of John Ileniy Cardinal 
Newman." 
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In persuasion a few concrete examples are of more 
avail than pages of generalitiea ; for it is individual in- 
stances that reach the feelings. Aphilanthro- Prinoipie oi 
piat who wishes to raise money for a public "^"""""^ 
charity will gain little by setting forth in general terms 
the worthiness of the object ; it is by presenting spe- 
cific needs and by showing that every additional dollar 
will do something toward their relief, that he achieves 
his purpose. Had Mrs. Stowe written a treatise on the 
evils of slavery, she would have won httle attention ; it 
was by putting some of those evils into concrete form 
that she aroused indignation against them.' 

In persuasive discourse wordiness is fatal to success. 
Sometimes repetition^ is effective; but as a rule few 
words are better than many. Reserved force,* prindpiaoi 
which tells for much in all kinds of compo- """"^'o™- 
flition, cannot be overestimated as an instrument of per- 
suasion. Webster's words, "It is, sir, as I have said, a 
small college, and yet there are those who love it," * to- 
gether with his manifest effort to repress his emotion, 
did more for Dartmouth College than could have been 
effected by hours of direct appeal. 

If it is impossible to reach the desired result without 
making the process o£ persuasion somewhat long, care 
should be taken not to begin by striking too principle oi 
high a key. If the pitch is sustained till the """"■ 
end, the result is monotony ; if it is not sustained, the 
result is an anti-climax, and in persuasion the principle of 
climax ^ should never be violated. A passage that would 
be ridiculous as an exordium may be very effective aa 
a peroration. Such is the paragraph with which Lord 

1 See the passage from Geotge Eliot, page 131. 

' See pages 150-153, * See page 172. 

» See piigea 171-174. * See piigeB 193-19S. 
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Brougham euda Ids speech in defence of Queen Caroline, a 
passage which he is said to have written twenty times : 

" Such, my lotda, ia the Case now before jou ! Suoh is the evi- 
dence iu support of this measure — evidence tuadequate to prove 
a debt — impotent to deprive of a civil right — ridiculous to con- 
vict of the lowest offence ^scandalous if brought forward to sup- 
port a charge of the highest nature which the law knowa — 
monstrous to ruin the Louour, to blast the name of an English 
Queen I What shall I say, then, if this ia the proof by which an 
act of judicial legislation, a parliamentary gentence, an ex post 
facto law, ia sought to be passed against this defenceless woman? 
My lords, I pray you to pause. I do earnestly beseech you to take 
heed 1 You are standing upon the briuk of a precipice — then be- 
ware I It wiU go forth your judgment, If sentence shall go against 
the Queen, But it will be the only judgment you ever pro- 
nounced, which, instead of reaching its object, will return and 
bound back upon those who give it. Save the country, my lords, 
from the horrors of this catastrophe — save yourselves from this 
peril — rescue that country, of which you are the ornaments, but 
in which you can flourish no longer, when severed from the people, 
than the blossom when cut off from the roots and the stem of the 
tree. Save that country, that you may continue to adorn it — save 
the Crown, which is in jeopardy — the Aristocracy, which is shaken 
— save the Altar, which must stagger with the blow that rends its 
kindred Throne ! Yon have said, my lords, you have wiUed^the 
Church and the King have willed — that the Queen shall be de- 
prived of ita solemn service. She has instead of that solemnity, 
the heartfelt prayers of tbe people. She wants no prayers of mine. 
But I do here pour forth my humble supplications at the Throne 
of Mercy, that that Mercy may be poured down upon the people, 
in a lat^r measure than the merits of their rulers may deserve, 
and that your hearts may be turned to justice I " ' 

To success in persuasion variety in matter and in man- 
Prindpieof ^^'^ ^^ essential; for monotony deadens interest 
'™"'^" and chills feeling. A variety of sentiments 

1 Lord Brougham! Speaches on Social and Political Subjects; Casa 
of Qnoen Caroline. 



should be appealed to ; a variety of methods should be 
employed. Short explanation, vivid deacription, happy 
illustration, indirect suggestion, all may be instruments 
of persuasion, if they are so used as to advance the main 
purpose. Not that variety should ever be secured at the 
expense of unity or of individuality ; one and the same 
subject should be kept constantly in mind, one and 
the same person should be constantly present behind 
the words. 

In all cases, success in persuasion largely depends upon 
the adaptation of what is said to the character and the 
circumstances of the persons addressed. In prin^piaof 
this matter, the speaker has an advantage over ^^i"*"""- 
the writer in that he knows what manner of men he 
is addressing and can choose his method accordingly. 
One audience is, as everybody knows, more difficult to 
move than another. The educated, as a class, are much 
more difficult to move than the ignorant. To this rule 
there are, of course, many exceptions; but too often 
education cultivates the head at the expense of the 
heart. A speaker should, then, always bear in mind that 
more subtle means must be used ia moving an intellec- 
tual than an unintellectual audience. He should also 
bear in mind that his audience, whatever its character, ia 
liable to changes of mood which he must be (juick to see 
and quick to follow. 

In persuasion a bookish or a declamatory style tella for 
less than the simple expression of the truth. If readers 
are thinking about a writer's style, or hearers 
about an orator's eloquence, they are less likely 
to be influenced by him than if they are so fully a 
in what he is saying as to pay uo attention to the man- 
ner in which it is said. No advocate could have a higher 
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compliment paid to his persuasive powers than was paid 
to Scarlett (Lord Abinger) by the Euglish juryman who 
said that, though Brougham might be the cleverer advo- 
cate, Scarlett was " such a lucky one, for he was always on 
the right side;" or to Eufus Choate by the Yankee jury- 
man who, after telling anecdotes that showed Choate's 
insidious power over a jury, said, "I must tell you that 
I did not think much of his flights of fancy ; but I con- 
sidered him a very lucky lawyer, for there was not one of 
those five cases that came before us where he was n't on 
the right side." ^ If a writer or an orator is thinking 
of his own style, he may please his readers or hia 
hearers with well-turned periods or sounding phrases, 
but he will not move them; for he will inevitably 
betray the fact that manner is more to him than mat- 
ter. If his mind is full of his purpose, he will express 
himself simply. " I believe it to be true," says Emerson, 
"that when any orator at the bar or in the Senate 
rises in his thought, he descends in his language, — that 
is, when he rises to any height of thought or of pas- 
sion he comes down to a language level with the ear of 
all his audience. It is the merit of John Brown and of 
Abraham Lincoln — one at Charlestown, one at Gfettys- 
burg — in the two best specimens of eloquence we have 
had in this country."^ 

In argument the most important requirement is the 
dry light of intelligence ; but in persuasion "the essen- 
tial thing is heat, and heat comes of sincerity." " 
Without sincerity, a man who has all other 
graces and gifts will be but " sounding brass or a tinkling 

' Qnotad in Whipple's " RacolUotionB of Eminent Men;" Same 
RecoUectioDs of Rufus CIidbM. 

' Emerson ' Letters and Social Aima ; Eloqneuca. 
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cymbal;" with it, a man who lacka everything else will 
prevail, for the spiritual fire that is in him will go from 
him to others, wliatever the obstacles. People in gen- 
eral hold their opinions so loosely that a man who be- 
lieves anything with his whole heart is sure to make 
converts. 

As argumentative composition, nothing in English 
literature is more deserving of study than the works 
of Burke, especially the speech on Americaa, BigmpiMoi 
Taxation and that on Conciliation with Amer- "*™'"" ■ 
ica. No American speeches are more deserving of study 
than those of Daniel Webster. Especially noteworthy 
are his three speeches against nullification (1830 and 
1833), with which may profitably be studied the argu- 
ments for ntillitication by Hajme (1830) and Calhoun 
(1833). Other examples of argumentative composition 
are : Richard Cobden's speech in the House of Commons, 
April 24, 1863, on the seizure of "The Alexandra" on the 
ground that it was lieing equipped contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Foreign Enlistment Act;' John Bright's 
Bpeech in the House of Commons, May 3, 1864, on a mo- 
tion for the abolition of capital punishment;^ Maeaulay's 
speeches in the House of Commons, Feb. 5, 1841, and April 
6, 1842, on the bill to amend the law of copyright, and his 
speech. May 22, 1846, on a bill for limiting the labor of 
young persons in factories to ten hours a day ; the chap- 
ter on "Fundamental Principles respecting Capital," in 
Mill's "Principles of Political Economy;" Sir James 

I Hichard Cobden: Speeches on QaeGtions of Pablic Policy. toI, iL 
Ameriam War 1. Edited by John Brigbt anil JamcB B. Tharald Roger*. 

' John Bright : Spaeth on Qneations of Pablic Poiioj, voL iL Poniib- 
ment of De*th. Edited bj Jamet B. Thorold Rogen. 
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Fitzjames Stephen's article on the suppression of boycot- 
ting, published in " The Nineteenth Century," December, 
1886; Matthew Arnold's "Last Words" at the end of 
his papers "On Translating Homer," in "Essays in Criti- 
cism;" Huxley's "Three Lectures on Evolution" (deliv- 
ered in New York, 1876) ; the Spencer- Weismann articles, 
published in "The Contemporary Review" between Feb- 
ruary, 1893, and October, 1894.1 

^ Other examples are given in " Specimens of Argumentation/' com- 
piled by George P. Baker. StiU others are mentioned at the close of 
President Eliot's article entitled " Wherein Popular Education has Failed,^ 
published in ''The Forum,'' December, 1893. 
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Friucipal topics, blook ; wards and sabordiuBte topii:s, Boaaii; titles of 
periodicals, " liamm" quoted ; other proper uames ia Euuu. OiflTAl^j 
foreign expresaiona, iialii:. 



. cboica of words, 90- 
, . choice between particle and 
moreimpoitaut word at end of sen- 
tence, 201 J in choice of sentences, 
SS8 ; in exposition, 318 ; in per- 
stlasion, 397. 
Addenda, for addendoni, 49. 
AoiiisoN, Joseph, 10, 34, 49, 69, 

laa, 167. 195, 24S, 314, 873. 

Address to, SO. 

Adit, 26. 

Adleatlves, comparison of dissjl- 
labic and pol^-syllabie, 321 with- 
out gmmmatical reference, 52; 
mifiused for adverbs, 67 ; with 
veriifl, when preferable to adverlis, 
67 ; obscure demonstcative, 86 ; 
pleonastic, 160; unniBe adrice to 
young wtiten conceming tise of, 






A CoutraiKB, 28, 

A menxlUe, 29. 

A No. 1, IS. 

Abatis, 27. 

Abattoir, 16. 

Abbott, E. A., 48. 

Abbreviated [otms. accet 

condemned, 34; alloivubl 

trj but DOt in proae, -iS, 
AniKOeR, LoHD, (James 

383, 399. 
Abulishioent, for abolition, S3. 
Aliove pikT, 12. 

AbatractioB. for pilferine. 109. 
Accede, distinguished 

37 ; wrongly used, 46. 
Accent, standard of, IS. 
Accept of, 20, 

Accessoriiy, for as an accessory, 33. 
Accordingly, 14S. 

Accredit, Credit, distiuguiBhed, 38. 
Acrobnt, S7. 

Actioiid, Acts, diatinguLuhed, 18. 
Active form, proferuble to passive, 

SO; wlian [o be avoided, SO. 
Acute, 115. 
Ad, for advertisement, 34. 

Ad infinilam, 16. 

Ad /liiVum, 16. 

ACAHS, JOHM CoiroB, 353. 

AdiUU, Jouh QtiucoY, 14^ aSOi 



161. 

Admire, to, 12. 

Admission, Admittance, 19. 

Admit, Confess, distingnished, IB. 

Admit of, SO. 

Adalinmite, 32, 

Advent, 12. 

Adrerl>ial expressions, position of, 
202. 

AdTerbi. misused for adjectives, 67 ; 
with verlw, when preferable to 
adjectives, 67 ; lietween to and the 
iaanitive, 69 ; pleonastic, isa 

.£m)buibs, 380. 



AffectaCioD, 26, Itt, IGa 
Afotesaid, IS. 
AgaiD-biM, 101. 
Agaia-iisiDg, 101. 

Aggravating, for provokiDg, 43, 47. 
Aggregate, to, 12. 
Aggressor, first 01 on^oal, 1 M. 
Agone, as. 

AgriuDltoral interest, 104. 
Agriculturiat, prefertjjla to agri- 
culturalist, £1. 
Alfreaca, 16. 

Alab&mA cl^ioa, 63. 

Album, 99. 

Ax-FOKD, Uembt, 30, 51, 

" AlicB in Wonderland," 76. 

Allan, J. U., 138. 

Alliance, for marriage, 103. 

AlliteratioQ in excosa, 13S. 

Allow, fr- adiDtt. inaint^n, 12. 

Alluile, d itiuguished {rom mention 

and refer, SB; wrongly used, 45. 
AituBioDS, 39. 
Aloue, for only, 43, 46. 
Along tbe line of, along tliese liues, 

77. 

Amateor, 27. 

Ambassador, 33. 

Ambiguity of terms, 94, 95, 310. 

Ambroeia, 27. 

America, words pecoliar to, 14. 

American and British oaage, 13-1 E>, 

American language, poaaible exis- 
tence of a distinct, 14. 

Amiableness, to be avoided, 31. 

AmoDg, preferable to amongst, 31 ; 
wrongly used, 68. 

Anacreom, 377. 

Analottr, argament from, a form of 
argument from example, 361 ; ex. 
plained, 364-368; false analogieB, 
369-373. 

Analytic method in exposition, 314. 

Ancient, Old, 99. 

Ancient ptvloiner, 103. 

And, use and misuse of, S7-8S ; used 



And now, 1S9, 

And DOW cornea, IS. 

And so, 159. 

And which coastrnctioa, I3B. 

ANUkKW, JoiDC A., 63. 

Anemone, 99. 

An^lo^Saxun, words from, compared 

with words from Latin, 96-102; 

not a literary langoage, 101. 

AliSOa, JOBEfH, 61, 139. 

Annexion, for annexation, 34. 

Antagonism between clsameEa and 

precision, 94, 
Antaguoize, for oppose, 12. 
Antecedent pmbabllil?, argament 

' •'-''-ied,354;expl^n6d,354- 



356; : 



Bbys 



I, 357 ; need of argnment 
[rom, 358 ; preponderance of prob- 
ability, 359 ; fallacioos arguments 
from, 3S1 ; argument from sign 
opposed by that from, 376 ; argn- 
nient from, combined with that 
from sign and from example. 376 ; 
place in arrangement of proof, 383. 

Antj-climai, examples of, 194; 
wbeu effective, 19S. 

Antiiiue. 33. 

Antitheais, defined, 188; force and 
clearness often gained by, 1 88 ; ex- 
amples of, 189; Bnrke'e use of, 
190; excesses in tbe nee of , 191; 
nsefol in exposition, S34. 

Anxious seat, on the, 1 2. 

Aphorisms, 289. 

Apparently,Evidently, distingniahed, 
39. 

Appreciate, for rise in volne, 12. 

Approve of, 30. 

Arabic, words from the, 37, 

Atchaio expressions, when permis- 
sible, 9-10. 

Ardor, 115. 



349. 

Arguinf! in a oirole, 3 

ArguiLieut, I'lea. distlngntahed, 40. 

Argument, discriminated from other 
kinds of composition, 247 ; chap- 
ter on, 337-400: distJuFniahed 
from exposition. 337 ; in the form 
of expoeition, 337 ; piepaied fur 



1*7 exporitlon, 338 j propositioD 
and proof, 32S-331 ; a word not a 
subject for, 3SS i nhii^h proves too 
m[ich,330;iromcal,331; bucdenof 
proof and pceaiiniption, S3I-333 ; 
evideoi^e, 334-341 ; deduction aud 
induction, 341-353 ; sntecedent 
probability, example, sign, 3&4- 
379; esperience the basis of all, 
a7!J; arrangement, 3TD-3S5; per- 
suasion, 386-399 ; examples of, 
399. See Aalecedcnt probabilitv. 
Deduction, Examjite, Fallacies, In- 
duction, Pertuasion, Sign, Teili- 

Argumeatative examples, distiu- 
gnished from illustrative, 361 ; 
vary in force, 363. 

Arguments, stieogtli of combined, 
376-379; order of, 383. 

Aiyumeatum ad iaiainem, 317, 386. 

Argumentaia ad popidum, 347. 

Aristideb, 361. 

Aristocratic, preferabk to aristo- 
cratkol, SI. 

AHiBtUILIS, 112, ilS, 330, 341, 3S 
366. 

Arm^d, 10. 

Abnold, Mattbbw, 10, SS. 36, S 
S7, 191, 163, 169, 302, 225, S% 
35S, 322, 326, 8B5, 370. 387, 400. 

Aroma, 99. 

Around, ronnd usually preferable 
to, 21. 

Arrangament, 177-246 ; the ideal, 
177 ; claarnBHs in, 177-183 ; force 
in, 184-198; easein,lB8-S08; for- 
eign,ao*-208; " Johnsonese, " 205; 
theories of Bentham and Speucer 
coQcerning, 207; unity in, 20B- 
316 ; in sentences of di&erenl 
kinds, 216-230; in paragrapitB, 
230-238 ; in whole compositions. 
239-246 1 in exposition, 311 ; in 
argument, 3T9-3B5 : importance of 
good, 380; order of proposition 
and proof, 381, of ar^meuts fiom 
antecedent probabilit?, eicBrnplc, 
sign, 3B3; place for refotatioo, 
381. See Cleitrma. Ease, Force, 
Kindt of lentencei, Para^u/ilu, 
Unity, Whole camposition*. 
Art. 99. 
>nof, 146. 



Aitificialit/, preferable to artiflcial- 
—as, 21. 

ite, 28, 29. 
Ardatlo description, 254-260: aim 

and mslhod of, 254 ; emotion in, 
256-262 ; the pathetic fallacy, 257 ; 
resources of, 262; telling character- 
istics, 262 ; one well-chosen word, 
268; effect that suggests cause, 
270; words that snggast motion, 
271 ; in narrative form, 275. 

As, pleonastic, 158. 

As an accessor;, preferable to ac 
cesBorily, 22. 

As lief, 5, 23. 

Ascend np. 20. 

Assist, for be preseuC, 43. 

Association of ideas, argoments based 
on, 351, 373-375. 

Associatjons with words of Anglo- 
Saxon origin and with [hose of 
Latin. 98, 101-102. 

Assumption not argument^ 346. 

Assurance, Insurance, 19:,) 

"Athenienm" (the), 46, 49, 284, 
376. 



170. 

Atmoaphere, 77. 

Attain to, 20. ^^H 

Attar (of rosea), 37. ^^H 

Attention, 115. ^^^| 

Attebbuht, Bisrop.STB. ^^^| 
Audiblp to the ear, 154. ^^" 

Angost, 101. 
Austen, Jahb, 29, 67, 120, ISl, 

181, 1S3, 806, 315, 285. 389, 

298. 
Antbenttdty, preferable to anthen- 

ticalness, 31. 
Authority, evidence derived froin, 



Avocation, distingnished froin toco- 

tion, 39 ; wrongly need, 11. 70, 
Aware. Conscious, distingnisht 
AwfuUy, 75. 



jl 



Bacewabd, backwarrlB, SI. 

BACOlf.FKAsciB, 331, 373,376-377. 

Bad, for badl/, 6B. 

Bod. habits, tut dmnkeoiieBS, 109. 

Bod otihograpliy, 3. 

B)ig and bafgnge, 156. 

[ hj Addison, 10; or 

)r luggttge-van, IS. 
112,116. 



'., 391, 400. 



Bak. 

Bakes, Gbokge 

Balance, the, 12. 

Balanced seatencei, 326-937. 

Balfoub, a. J., 337, 3B7. 

Ballads, old EngUsh, ISO. 

Bancroft, Geobge, 190. 

Bang, 112. 

Banner, 23, 33. 

BwbarianiH, violations o( good nae, 
aS; Bection on, 25-37: definecl, 
S6; obeolste words, 25; new 
words, 27 ; words of foreiKO 
origin, 27; boiiowed daer/, SS; 
foreign fasliiiins in spelling, 31 ; 
slang, 32 ; volgarisnis, 33 ; abbre- 
viated forms, 34 ; the safe rule in 
determining. 35. 

Bam-burner, 33. 

Baksib, J. M., 174. 

Barrister, 14. 

Babbow, Isaac, 222. 



ubleu, 



I, IK 



BeaatifuUest, for moat beaatiful, 22, 

Bed-rock, to get down to, 13. 

Bbecubr, Hbkrit Waed, 391. 

Bsento (see), 6. 

Been to (the theatre), 0. 

Beet, or l)eet-root, 15. 

Beetle, or bng, 15. 

Beesii>S ttiB question, 344-346. 

Begin, profemble to commence, 21. 

Beginnings of sentences, weak, IS7. 

Being, Existence, 3. 

Being beaten, or beating, 20. 

Being built, or building, 20. 



Bbhk, Geuubis, 341. 
Bennington's Centennial, 50. 
Bbnsok, E, F., 69, 88, 120, 135, 167, 

IBS. 
Bkhibah, Jeremt, S3, 207, 346. 
Bbsant, Waltbb, 60. 
Beside, besides, 23. 
Beside the point, arguing, 341, 346- 

349. 
Better, had, S; might, S. 
Between, wrongly tued, SS. 
Betwint, 9. 
BiBLB (the), 5, 60, 63, 63, 113, 117, 

119, 163, 163,164, 174, 189. 



Biacnit, or cracker, 14. 
Black, William, 46, 134. 
Blackuobe, R. U., 48. 
Blair, Hugb, 64, 86, 159, 183, S 

209. 
Blast, 29, 30. 
Blizzard. 14. 
Bloody, Sangnine, 09. 
Bine, the steadfast, 9. 
Bine-stocking, 33. 
Board-school, 14. 
Bobbin, or spool, IS, 
Body, Corpse, Corporal, 99. 
Bogus, 17. 



Bonanza, to strike a, 13. 

Boodle, 17. 

Booking-clerk, or ticket-agent, 19. 

Bookish worda, 108. 

Boom, 112, 

Boomers, 13, 

BoBTij TrSTvia'HpTi, 30, 

Bore, 10. 

Borrowed verba! Bnery, SB-Sa 

" Boston Daily Advertiser " Itbo), 

387. 
" Boston Herald " (the), 844. 
BoswELL, Jambs, 165. 
Both, and, (correspondents), poritjoi 

of, 178. 
Boagbten, 13. 
Box, or Cmnk, 14. 




Boycott, to, 33. 

Braces, or BUapenden, 14. 

Brainy, 17. 

Breed up, sa 

Bbuen, Hbnst H.p 49. 

Srevity, majr be sacritieed to en- 
phony, 92 ; misplaced. 174; im- 
porUnt in statement of proposi- 
tion, 3SS. See Concaenesi, 

Bride ihrig), 27. 

Bridge OTer, 20. 

Bbiqht, Jobn, 96, 100, ]S4, 171, 
399. 

BrlClsh and Ameriaan uboeb, 13-15. 

Brontee, Cbarlotte, 147. 

Bbookh, Phillips, 304. 

Bhocoiuh, Lobd, 114, 147, 396, 

aea. 

Brodobton, Rhoda, 361. 
Bbowm, Goold, 65. 
Bhown, Jobm, 39S. 

BrOWVING, ElIZABBTS BARRblTT, 

9, 116, ua. 

EHOWNiCQ, ROBKHT, 5,78, 107,110, 

129. 143, 149, 170, 171, 175, IS6, 

264. 267, 268. 
Brush off oE, SO. 

Bryant, William Cullkh, 32, 277. 
BktC£, Jahbs, 307. 
Budget, 3S. 
Bii|^ ta beetle, IS. 
Bulldoze, to, IT. 
Bnllj, 17, 75. 
BuLWEB-LtTTON, (Flnt Lord L;l- 

tonj, 50, 117, 154, 166. 
Bumble- bco, 113. 
Bumptious, 17. 
Bancooibe, S3. 
BoNIAH, Joan, 97, 237. 

Buoy, 27. 

Barden of proo( 331-333, 
Barcau, or clitat of dniwera, 16. 
BnreanofPoipona, 103. 
BorRlarlEtd, 34. 

Bdreb. Edmund, 4, 61. 04, S6, 97, 

114, l-i-i, 150, 151. 169, 189, 190, 

191, 193, 319, 356, 313, 331, SSD, 
3S1, 389. SOI, 899. 

BuENET, Fbahoes, 68, IK, 205, 



BuitNB, Robert, 



, 120. 



L 



By, wrongly useJ, 68. 
By dint of. 5, 
BvEOH, LoEU, 52, HZ, U9, 124, 13^ 
169, 227, 269. 



Cab, ot back, 14 ; abbreviated from 

cabriolet, Si, 
Cabal, 33. 

Cable, for telegram or telegrapli, 17. 
Cablegram, 3U. 
Cesar, Julius. 369, 370. 
Calculate, to, 12. 
Caliioon, Joum C, 399. 
Cahpebll, Gsoeou, 4, 8, SO, 21, 

23, 31, 7t, 105, ua, 113, 168, 162. 
Caupgell, Thouab, 197. 
Campo, campUB, IS. 
Can, for may, SS. 
Caut, 33. 

Cant expressiODi, ahoit life al, SL 
Cap. for captain. 34. 
Car, or carriage (isiltraj), IS. 
Cargo, 27. 
Caricature, DickeoE Mmstimee 

guilty of, 270. 
Cabltle, Jane Welsh, 63. 
Cablvle, Tiiohas, 22, 41, 82, 116, 

134, 143, 169, IB6, 234, 367. 
Carpet-littgRer. 32. 
Carriage (railway), or car, 16. 
Cariioll, Lewis, 67. 
Carry, or portage, 15. 
Carryall, 14. 

Caiitbb, James Cooudob, 386. 
Case. See A^oniiuilitw, Poueaivt, 

OlijrcHve. 
Casket, for coffin, 109. 
Caste, 37. 

Catch oil, for catch tbe meaning, IT, 
CaacQS, 14. 
Caiue and eObot, Arguments based 

on relation of. 350. 354-1(11. 375. 
Cavendimi. Hknrt, 25.%. 
Cede, Accede, distinguiihed, ST. 



Central Idea. See Main idea. 
" CentuTf Magaxiiie " (tho), 261. 
Ceremoiiioiu, ilisticguished from 

ceremonial, SB ; wroDgly used, 44. 
CertaiD, 76. 
C IS It V ANTES, SSa 
"CImmljers'e JuDmal," 4a 
CliampioD, tor Bupport, IS. 
Characcerlstk, piefcntble to char- 

acteriMicul, 21. 
Cbarscteriitiva, seloctiuti of telling, 

in description, 262-266. 
ChBriC;, 94. 
chatea^bbu^1>, 25s. 
Chathau, Eabl of, 78. 
Chaccer, Gboffkbv, I3j 83, 284. 
CheapJHck, 14. 
Chevtera, IS. 
ChemiBt, or dmggiaC, IS; oiigiu of 

word, 99. 
Cherub, plural forms of. 49. 
Cliest of drawers, or buruan, 15. 
Cbeste&field, Loan, 6, 102. 
Clievalier iTindiuirie, IB. 
Chltkadea, 112. 
Childish, Childlike, diBtiDgmiibed, 

Cboate, Jobbfh Honoes. 387. 

Choate, Eufcs, 78, 165, 398. 

OhoicB o( word*, counBel fjiven by 
jonaon and Pope concerning, 35; 
chapter on, 74-144; value of au 
ample Tocabnlary, 74 ; overworked 
wor(iH,7S-77; how to enrich one's 
Tocabularj. 78-81 ; how to deter- 
mine tlie. 81 ; clearness in, 81-111; 
■B affected bygnbject and pnrpose, 
96; force in, 111-132; ease in, 
133-144. See Cleamoa, Ease, 

Choose, pteferable to elect or select, 
21. 



ClCBBO, 36, 80, 167, 189, 193, 821, 

363. 
CigSic, 97. 

Cime, argning in a, 344- 
Oiroamlooutdcoi, clefinod, 164; exftni' 

plea of weak, 164-166; exaraplea 

of naeful, 167. 
Oir cumstantlal eTideiice,direotuid, 




. (as applied to Choice oi 
Words), 81-111: importance of, 
82; difficnllv of writing clenrlj, 
83 ; secret of Macanla^^ succesv, 
83; obBcure or equivocal pro- 



a, 86-90; obscure neg- 
ative expressions, 90 ; a relative 
quality. 90 ; diattngnished from 
prei'iaion, 92 ; precision mnst some- 
times lie sacrificed to, 93 ; ambi- 
gnity of general terms, 94 1 some- 
' "3 definitions, 95; the 



Rue writing, 102-105 ; generaJ 
specific temiB, 106-111. (As ap- 
plied to Number at Words), 146- 
149; too few words, 146; oniissions 
iu verse joatifiable, 148; obscurity 
caused by unueceasary words, 149. 
I As applied to A rrangement), 
177-183: defined, 177; as ofFected 
by position of pronouns, 177, of 
correBpondentB, 1 78, of subordinate 
expret<sianB,179-IB3; often gained 
by antithesis, 188 ; as affected by 
position of similes, 196; falsa em- 
pilosis hostile to, 198; in para- 
graphs, S31 ; Id wtiole composi- 
tions, 239. (As applied to Expo- 
sition), 310-319: the first requisite 
of exposition, SIC ; aecnred by 
judicious repetition, 312; secured 
by methodical ajrangement, 314; 
a matter oE adaptation, 318; unity 
an ally of, 319. (As applied to 
Argument), is very impoMant.SBO; 
essenti^ in statement of the pio- 
position, 382. 

Clecgy, 99. 

Clerk, or shopman, IS. 

Clever, S3, 33. 

Cliffobii, William Kingdos, SlI 

ClifpobI), Mhb. W. K., 68, 140. 
for Bcdimated, 17. 




'^1'"'", defined, 192; two piincipal 

metita of, 192; exajnplea of, 193; 

value of, shown by anti-climax, 

' 1 94 ; useful in expositioQ, 324 ; 

principle of, in persuasion, 395. 

Climb, as noun, 34. 

Coal, to, 33. 

Cool collier, 154. 

CdBDBN, RlCHASD, 399. 

Cockatoo, 37. 

Ctrad, for female Htaileut at a co- 

edncational college, 34. 
Co-education, 14. 
Coiffie a rmir, 30. 

CoLBIttDaF,, SaHUBL T1.YLOR, 9, 
33, 72, 86, 93, 107, 120, 123, 134, 
12S, 130, 197, 217, 235, 349,298, 
259, 259, 376. 

Collective noun, when singular, when 

S'ural, 57. 
egiate, for collegian, 26. 

CoLUHs, John Chifktok. 339. 

Collins, Wilkie, 179,285. 

CoLUAH, George, 59. 

Colossal, 102. 

Combined ar^nmeDts, 353, 376-379. 

Commonweal for commonweBltii, 
36. 

Comparison, of dissyllabic and poly- 
Bjllabic adjettives, 22 ; of absotnte 
adjectireB and adverbs, 158-159; 
as means of doscriptiou, 267-263 ; 
useful in exposition, 324. 

Compu, for composition, 34. 

Composition, Macaulay's method of, 
83 ; De Quincey's deSuitioa of, 
240 ; Kaskin's definition of, 241. 

Gomposition, hinds of, S47-4O0: 
tour kinds discriminated, 247 ; 
distiDct ID theory bnt combined in 
practice, 247 ; deacription, 249- 
280; narration, 281-299; expo- 
sition, 300-326 ; argnment, 327- 

Cotapo«ltl«u, whole, 239-246 : 
clearneaa and force iu, 239; 
in, 239; unity iu, 339-243; ehocld 
have variaty, 244 ; should be inter- 
esting. 246. 

Coiapromii, 43. 

Concesxioo, improper use of, 43, 44. 

CuucesaiouaicR. 44. 

ConOlaensBi, relative, 1 45 ; excessive. 
149,174,175,312,323. SeeBrenitg. 



Coiiolusioii,the,defttifld,343; irrele. 

vaLit, 347. 
Concreteneas, principle of, iu per- 



Cou current testimony, 339. 
Condign, Sotere, diatingaished, 
Conductor, or ^acd, 15. 
Confess, Admit, distEnguisbed, IS. 
Conflicting armirapiits from a""- 

dent probability, 359. 
Confliction, for conflitt, 33. 
Confurtable (comfortable), 28. 
Confitsion. fallauj of, 347-349. 
CoMNQTON, John, 91. 
Conjunotliiau. See Conitedivei, 
Connect together, 20. 
ConneotiTea, use and n 

90; omission of, 14S. 
ConnoCatiou, 9. 
Conacience, distinguished from cou- 

sciousnesa, 39 ; wrougly used, 45 ; 

preferable to inwit, lot. 
Conscieuce' sake, for, 50. 
ConsciouB, Aware, distinguished, 18. 
Consciotuness, Conscience, diatin- 

guislied, 39. 
ConsensllB, 77. 
CoDservatiie, 94. 
Consols, 34. 
Cnnatroct, Constme, diBtingalBheS, 

88. — 

Constmctiona, harsh, 138. 
Consulate, to, 34. 
Contemplate a monarch, 104. 
"Contemporary Review" (the), 

101,111, 172,400. 
Content, 77. 
Continnnl, Continnoiu, distio- 

gaished, 38. 
Contraband, 33. 
Convention, Meeting, 3. 
Conversation, inaccuracies in, I, 4S; 

words seeking admission to the 

langnnce allowable in, 10; extent 

of vooihulary of, 75. 
Convict, Convince, distingoiahed, 38. 
Cookie, 14. 

Cooi'En, .Iaksb Fbmkobs, 46, 16& 
Copperhead, 33. 
Com, or maize, IS. 
Com (Com Laws), 15. 
" C^roliill Magazine " (the), li 
CoRswii.L, lUttnr. 142. 
Corpse, Corpora!, Body, 99. 
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OorreotneM, ht the nse of langaage, 
impartnura of, I : grauiniBti^, 
does nut insure clearuess, B3, 

OorreipondanM, puaitiun of, 178; 
eumplMof, 1TB. 

Cone, 9. 

Coatennonger, U. 

COITON, NiTHiNIBL, 344. 

CouIiHfi, 29. 

Coontoifeit presentmeut. 1 03. 

Dountdr-premniptioii, 332. 

Coup de ivleil, 16. 

Coap fPail. 30. 

CoDitesT, role of, as applied to the 

Dsa of Bhall Bod will, S8, 60-G3. 
Cowley, Abraham, ISS. 
OowpEK, William, 1S6, US, 165. 
Coxejita, 33. 
Ci&cc, for exceUent, IT. 
Ciauker, or liiscnit, 14. 
Cr*ik, Hbnby, 23. 
CraHh, 112. 
Crave for, 20. 

CfUWFOBO, F. Makion, 77, 280. 
Cradil, Accredit, digtiugnished. 38. 
Creek (amall iuland Btreani), 12. 
"Crimaon" (the), [Harvard] 167. 
"Critic" (the), 76, 155. 
Crohwbll, Olivbr, 369, 370. 
Crnller, 1*. 
Cnmch, 112. 
Crdsob, Rob ih BON, 360. 
Cry, hne aaii, 5. 
Cnckoo, 112. 

Conning, tor piqnatit or pretty, 17. 
Curb ID, 20. 

Cnrioi, for curiwitiM, 34. 
Cnrcy favor, 7 . 
Cnatom, the most certaiD nustress 

of language, 35. 
Gate, for takiug, attractive, 17 ; for 

acnte, 35. 
CDvmK, 256, 353. 



DAiLitT, prohibited, 21. 

1 laily, one form for adjective and ad- 
verb, 22. 

Pale, E. W., 101, 172. 

Dai.lino abd Boi-weh, Lord, 45, 
71. 178. 

Dance atteudODce, 7. 




Dancing attendance, 23. 

Dangling parti tipleg. 213. 

Daniel, Sahiii^i., 101. 

Dante, 958,320, 321. 

Daitmoatb College case, 172, 395. 

Darwin, Chahles, 3S7. 

Data, 99. 

Davie, Richabd Haedino, 121, 28C 

Day, n. N.. 384. 

Da/a pleasore, a, 90. 

Deadly, Deathly, diatingoishod, 18. 

Death's door, at, 50. 

Debase, Demean, diatinguiahed, 39. 

DibalaiUe, 30. 

Decided, Decisive, distiiigniahed, 38, 

Ueclaniatiou, common, 91. 

Declinature, 34. 

VScousu style, 235. 

DeduatloQ,defined,S4l ; in syllogis- 
tic form, 341-343 ; entbyixiemes, 
343 ; fallacies of, 344-349 ; beg- 
ging tlie qneation, 344 ; argniog 
beaido the point, 346 ; connectiuu 
of induction with, 352; induction 
combined with, 352. 

Doduptiona not persnasive, 394. 

Deeded, 34. 

Dofaalt, as verbj 34. 

Definite, Definitnve, diatiDgaiahed, 
38. 

Definition the simpteat form of ex- 



Defoe, Danibl, S82, 331, 351, 37S. 
Deities, Greek. See Greek deitiet. 
Delicacy, preferable to delicatenesi, 

21. 
Delicate transaction, for crime, 109. 
Uelicatest, for most delicate, 22. 
Demagogne, 23. 
Demand, for ask, 43. 
Demfinder,i3, 
Demean, distiagtushed from debase, 

39 i wrongly used, 45. 
Demi-monde, 30. 
Democratic, preferable to democrat!- 

cal, 21 ; ambignoDB in meaning 



Di-}6t, 16. 

Depreciate, for fall in TsJue, 12. 

Us QuiKCBT, Thomas, 49, 56, 127, 
128, Ul, IM, 151, 1S4, iS7, 179, 
161, 31S, 223, 231, 'HO, 267,343. 

Derived from, not based od or re- 
peated from, EODTces, 1 1 6. 

DbbcahtGs, 121. 

SSBcrlption, discrimi listed from 
oclier kinds of compuHition, 2i7 ; 
cbapter on, 249-280 : purwne of, 
S49; language cumpniieil with 
Rioting and HctdpCiice, 249 ; 
Wordawocth'fl tula for, 2B1 ; two 
kinds of, 251 ; aciontiSc, 251-253 ; 
artistic or Bugg(wtive, 254-2B0; 
in distinguislied from. 



exposition, 321. See A\ 

''on, Scienti/ic deicrlp'ion. 






DetaJlBtl 



Detect the recnrrence of, 77. 
Devonsbibb, Ddciiess of, 270. 
DeTonring elemeut, 1 03. 
DiagiamB. uf.«d of, as aid to doBcrip- 

tioD, 249. 
Dialect, objections to writiug in, 7, 

93. 

DlCKBNH, CllAHI.E", 40. 45, 47, 51, 

89, 104, 105, lai, 137, 15S, 156, 

166, 206, 310, 214, 263, 267, 268, 

370, 299, 358. 
Dictionary, Webster's International, 

lOO ; Morray's New English, 343. 
Differentiate, for miilco a difference 

between, 12, 
Difficnltly, for with difficulty, 22. 
DtfTuBeneBS, to be uvuided, 146. See 

Redandanci/. 
Diggings, these, 13. 
DiLKB, Sir Chables W,, IBS. 
DiUy-dally. 4. 
Ding-dong. 112. 
Dint of, by, G. 
Diocess, for diocese. 23. 
Direct end cimunBtantial evidence, 

339-341. 
Diaconnt,to, 13. 

DiBcorer, Invent, diatingnished, 39. 
DiscnsB the morning repast, 103. 
Disorderly conduct, for dmnken- 



139, U7, 194, 173, 178, 188. 206, 

207, 211, 214. 
DiBre 01 ember, IS. 
DiGtanteat, (or most distant, 32 
Distinct, Distiuctive, distingmsticil 

Distinctly, 76. 

Distingui, 29. 

Divided ussgs, 17-34. 

Do, idiomatic use with liave. 6. 

Docket, 

Dodge, a 

Doff; 9. 

Doleefar jiienle, 39, 30. 

Dimieatic asBistaots, 105. 

Don, 9, 

Dos-h-dos, 30. 

DoBToavBKr, FBOtioit, 338. 

Double entendre, 28. 
Doablo negatives, 70. 
Dongh-face, 32. 
Doughnut, 14. 
Draper's shop, or dry Roods st 



I, 17. 
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Drawn! 

from, Bourcen, 116. 
Dhaitoh, Michael, 1 01. 
Dreary, 76. 

Dregs, writing a Bnhject to the, 170. 
Draggist, or ehemiet, 15. 
Dnunmer, for commercial traveller, 

Dry goods stare, 

DHYBEif, Jonv, 11, 37, 60, 141, 16B, 

IS9, 226. 
DuMAH, Alexander, 288. 
Dumb, for atnpid, 43. 
DnCch, words from the, ST. 

Dyspepsia, 89. 



69, J 



Each mare homelike and habitable 

than the last, 48. 
Each more ontlandish than the 

other, 47. 
Earle. John, 35, 66, 301, 204. 
Earlier, original meaning of rather, 3. 
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Cbrfce ol\ 

* ai, )3S; bow fu it maj be 
aeqnifed, IS3 ; rtaugerm of a coo- 
KWB« ftruglG for. IM, 144; 
hamb k>iiii£7'31 i alliteraiion in 
exnn, 136 ; a void in two aenaea, 
137; two wordi in the aame 
■coae, 137 ; banh eoattnutioai, 
13f ; triTial expreniou, 140; not 
alw^B compatible with force, 143 ; 
not an end in itself, 143. (Ai ftp- 
pUed to Komber of Words). 175- 
■ 76 : nhonld not be porchaeed at 
the cost of thinjFB ntoie impot^ 
Uvnt, ITG. (Asappliedta ArTaoge- 
ment), 198-a06t false emphass, 
IM; bow to end a xeoleoce. 199; 
postian of adrerbiBl and poreti- 
thedc expreniuQt, 903 ; imitatiuti 
of foreign order. 2tM ; theories of 
Bentham and Speiusr. 207; the 
nataral order the best, 207; in 
paragraphs. 234; in whole com- 
paeilions, 239. 

Eastuke, C. L., 34. 

EDuewoRTH, Maku, 180, 199. 

Edifying. 115. 

" Ediobnrgh Review " (tbe), 44. 

Edac^iunalist, 33. 

E'en, 35. 

B'or, 35. 

Effect, preferable to effeetnate. 21. 

Effect, m description, thai aaggesta 
cause, 270; argameQU baued on 
MlatioD of canse and, 350, 354- 
361. 375. 

Egg, Oral, 99. 

Egoiim, Egotism, distingnialied, 19. 

Egoiit, for egotist, 19. 

Egyptian MBrogljphic Byrabols, 
number of, 75. 

Either, at end of n^atirs sentence, 
6 ; misiuse of, 54. 

Either, or, (correapondents), podtion 
of, 178. 

Electire, as nonn, 12. 

Elect ricitj, 99. 

Electrocution, 33. 

Elegant, 7S, 

ElegsjitnesB, to be avoided, 81. 

Elevator, or lift, 15 ; origin of word, 
99. 

Eliminating, 43. 



EuoT, Chauxs Wh-luk, 3S9. 40a 

EUOT, Gb(>b>:e, !£. 13. S9, 3S, 43, 
53, 69,91, 93, 101, 116, 130. 131. 
1^ IXS, 138, 131, I4G, tU, 17^ 1 
195,. 235, 363, 367, S6«, »9, 2S^ 
3^3, 399. 

Elub, Asna RitSE, SOS. 

Eloqaenca, defined by Emanoo, 91 ; 
tlat defeats ila paipoi^ 397. 

Embai^n. 

Emxsov, Ralph WauiOk Ifli tl, 

107, 110, ISI, 133, 137, 149, IS3, 
I6«^ 170, 175. 199, Sll. US, Ml. 
.345, 301, 39& 

£■■«««, 16. 

Emotion in deociiptica, 356-96X. 
See Fteliim, 

EmpbacU, faW, 196. 

Emphatic position in ft acntencs. 



End, Tenninox, 3. 

End and aim, 150. 

EndittgE of fentenr«e, wsak, IS7; 
lonnal and inf'jrmal, 199-201. 

England, words peculiar to, 14. 

BngiiJi, biie tests of good, 2 ; th« 
true teat of good, 7 ; British and 
American, 13-19; difficulty in de- 

'"ling wlial is gwd, 72. 

arrangement, umitation 

ipared with the Latin, 1 - - , 

less periodic than the Latin, 32a 

Btngliah laneaage, nndergoes com- 
paratively few grammadcal 
changes of form, 48; not dead, 
73 ; composite, 100. 

English, pnlplt. See Pulpil EngliMh, 

English words with foreign mean- 
ings, 43. 

Enormity, distingaished from enor- 
monanees, 38 ; wrongly naed, 44, 

EnlaH. for involve, 12. 
343. 



Enlre m , 
Environment, 77. 
Envoy, 27. 
Epigram, 334. 
Episodes in novels, 388. 
BfHthet, the constant, I6a 



Epoch-making, 77. 

Equivocal pronouns, 84. 

Equivocal worda Teqnire definition, 

93, 810 
Era, 9 

Erseine, Thouah, 377. 
Erst, 9. 

Esculent succulent, 164. 
Ksgajiat, an, may mmlile. 290. 
li^saajB, personal, not expositiuu, 801. 
Etiquette, 27. 
Etymological theory in the choice 

nnd 0*0 of worda, 2-4, 96-102. 
BapheminnB, 109. 
Enphouy, origin of the word, 27. 
Xhiphony, the rule of, 21 ; influaiice 

of, on the language, 21 ; wurila 

Erohibited by. 21 ; brevity may 
B ftBuriflced to, 22; undue ' ' ' 
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Exceptional, distiognlHhed from ex- 

cepCionable, 38 ; wrongly used, 44. 

Exciting, 75. 

ExclitmntionB, fimcCtou of, 97. 
ExbibitioD, preferable (c 



in the term eaiie, 133; oSeucea 
against, 134-13S. See Eaae. 

Evasion, for escape, 43, 44. 

Ever (always), 9. 

Evidence, a word of ambiguous 
meaning, 94. 

KvJdeDoe, 334-^41 : matters of fact 
and matters of opinion, 331 ; de- 
rived from testiroony, 335-341 ; 
derived from authority, 336 ; di- 
rect and circumstantial. 33S-34I j 
amonut required ilependB on cir- 
cnmatances, 374. See Testimony. 

Evidently, Apparently, distin- 
gaishe'd. 39. 

Exageeraticm, sxcegBive use of anti- 
thesis leads to, 192. 

Exam, (or examination, 3B. 

Examine into, 20. 

Jiizample, argnnient from, defined, 
354 ; two classes of arguments 
from, 361 ; illnstrative ciistin- 
gaished from argumentative ex- 
amples, 361 1 argumentative ex- 
amples vary in force, 363; argu- 
ment from analogy a form of 
argument from, 3B4-36B ; 
cioos arguments from, 368- 
argument ft'im, combined with 
that from antecedent probability 
and frf>m sign, 376 ; place in ar- 
laneemetit of proof, 383. 

Exceeding (exceedingly), 9. 



Existeuce, Being, 3. 

Exordiums, persuasion in, 388, 399. 

Experience, alt argnmeuta basad 
on, 378. 

Experience, to, 33. 

Experts, testimony of, 336. 

Expose, exposants, expositor, fn 
exhibit, etc., 2S. 

Exposer. 28. 

Exposition, for exhibition, 28. 

£!xpoaitioni discriminated from 
other kiuds of composition, 247 ; 
scieutiflc description has ranch in 
common with, 253 ; chapter on, 
300-3261 defined, 300; function 
of, 301 ; definition the eimpleat 
form of, 302 ; definitions that are, 
302-307 ; distinznished from sci- 
entific description, 303 ; not cou- 
uued to the E^ueral, 307-310; 
clearness the tirst requisite of, 
310-318; judicious repetition 
in, 312 ; orderly arraneemeut iu, 
314; adaptation to ueurer or 
render, 318; nnity in, 31S-~323; 
principles that govern all good 
writing apply to, 323 ; curobined 
with description anil narration, 
324-326 ; examples of, 326 ; argu- 
ment disduguished from, 327, 
in the form of, 327, prepared for 
by, 828. 

Expression, forma of. See Fenm 
o/ exprfision. 

Expressions, idiomatic, 9; trivial, in 
wrioDs writing, 140; position of 
subordinate, 179. 

Extradited, 34. 



Ellra 



z'l. 29. 



Factor, 7T 

Vaia. 9. 

Fair aex, the, lU. 

Fairest of hei duighten, 4T. 

Faith, 94. 

FaUMiea, of deductioD, 344-349; 
beggio^ the qnestion, 344 ; argu- 
ing beside the point, 34T; of iii- 
dnction, 3SO-3&2 ; post hoe. propter 
toe, 351 ; in argnment iroiu ante- 
cedent probBbfllty, 361 ; in argu- 
ment from example, 368; in 
argument from sign, 3TS, 

Fallaor, the nathetlc, 257-362. 

Fallacy ol confuBion, 347-349. 

Folae analofnes, 369-373. 

Fahie emphasiB, 193. 

Falae orthogiaphj, 3. 

Falsely miarepresents, 154. 

FalBeaesB, Fa'^-^- -'^-'- - 

Farina, Flcrar.__ _ 

Fabbab, F, W., 94, 3- 

Fascinating, 7£i. 

Fustiion in words, 26, 3 

Faatidionsneas in tbe 
guage, 3-6. 

Faucet, or tap, IS. 

Faui pas, 30. 

Feather, Plume, 99. 
\ 77. 






Feeling, 77. 
FeelingB, ejipressed 

dreBSeStbe,3B6,394. SeeEmulion. 
Fehguson, Adam, 57. 
Febbibb, Subah E., 45, 262, 
Fetch np, for brin^ up (a child), IB. 
Fetching, for tating or attractive 

Feui d'artifice, IB. 

Fiction, method in, 297-399; use oJ 
antecedent probability in, SS7. 

FiELDiNQ, HeMhy, 13, 245, 283. 

S'iKtirBtlve las^uaee, joined with 
literal, 127; compared withliteral, 
181, 

Fieurea of speech. See Metaphors, 
aimiles, Tropes. 

Vine writing, deflued, 102 ; vulgar- 
ity of, 102 ; exainplr" ' '"" " 
the pulpit, 103; Gee ., 

to be humorouB a 
potent cause of, 104; Dickena 
iwpouaible for much, 104; desig- 





nation of s apeclflc object by a 
general term one form of, 105. 

Finery, borrowed Tetl>al, 28 j lesa 
common than formerly, 29. 

Finiclty, 17, 

Fire, Gas, 2, 8. 

Fire's devastation, the, 50. 

'"■ atoke-hole, Ifi, 



First aggressc 
Fish-H^es, \< 



Fit (in good phydcal condition), 13 

Flimay, 33. 

Flit, Sitting, IS. 

Floor, Fanoa, Meal, !, a. 

Folks, IS. 

Follow Biter, SO. 



sold, 20. 



For, 

For 

Fur 

Itoroo (as applied to Choice of 
Words), 111-132: meaning and 
value of. 111; fluund tlint sag- 
goaCs Bense, 112; a clear expres- 
sion not always forcible, 113; 
Emoted by nse of figurative 
guage, 1 14-131; not always 
compatible VFith ease, 143; not an 
end m itself, 143. (Ai applied to 
Nmnlter of Words), 150-174: too 
many words, ISO; pkilfn] and nn- 
ekillul re^titioD, 150-153; re- 
dnudancy in all its forms a sin 
against. 1B4-16B; nsefol circum- 
locutions, 1 67 ; a auggestive style, 
1GB; in reserve, 171; misplaced 
brevity, 174; details that are 
effective, 174h, (Ah applied to 
Arrangement), 184-198: impor- 
taut words in emphatic places, 
184; limitation on the English 
arrangement, 184; the usual 
order not always the best, 1S5 ; 
weak beginnings, 187 ; weak end- 
ings, 187; often gained bj antitb- 



cllm 



itithesis, 191 ; 
192-1 



clia 



1 the n 



> o( 
uiti- 



196; false emphasis bos' 
tile to, 198; in paragraphs, 233; 
in whole compositions, 239; It) 
order of arguments, 393-335. 

Foreign fashions in spelling, 81. 

Foreign nouns, erron in use of, 49. 

Foreign order, imitation of, 204-207. 



Foreign origin, good use applied t 

words of, 28. 
Foreign words and phrasea, nse o 
■ ■ ■ 15; t 



which EugliNti eqoivali 
preferable, 16; teniptiLtioa to use, 
aa-SO; ofCea hard to And English 
eqaivaleutB for, 30. 

Formations of worda, new, 33. 

Former, the. minose uf, 54. 

Forms, abbreviated, 34. 

Forms of expreasiou. uf two, thoose 
the one snaceptible of bnt one 
interpcetation, IS ; choose the 
simpler, 1 9 ; choose the shorter, 
£1 ; rboose that which is the 
more agreeable Co the ear, 31. 

FoGSTBB, John, S3, 46. 

"Fortnightly Review " (the), 53, 83, 
85, 13S. 199,363. 

"Porato" (the), 353, 400. 

Forward, forwards, 2 1 . 

Forwarder, for more forward, 23. 

Fou, Bishop Cyrus D,, 36S. 

Fracaa, 16. 

Fbincih, Sib Philip, 374. 

FsiNKLiN, Benjamin, 78, 163, 368, 
370, 388, 393. 

Fsbehan, E. a., 13, 33, 36, 31, 84. 

Free-soiler, S3. 

Freight-traio, or goods-tralD, 15. 

FreDch, words from the, 3, 27. 

Fresh, for verdant or presiuniDg, 17. 

Freshen up, SO. 

Frigid writing, 135. 

Fro, Co Bud, 5, 

From, wrongly nsed, 68. 

FsoTHiyoHAM, Kllex, SSB. 

Fnn, 23, 33. 

Fnneral obse<inii>s, 1S4. 

Fangi. for fnngns, 49. 

Fnnnj, for strange, 17. 



o. 

Saieli dtt ratir, 89. 

Gallicisms, 43. 

Galore, 77. 

Galtos, FBABCia, 106, 338, 378. 

Dnmen, Athletics, 3, 3. 



' Garfiki.ti, Jambs A , 195. 
' Garrisoriian, 33. 
]Gb8, Fire, 2, 3. 

Gas, gaseuDs, gasometer, 33. 

Gates, Lewis E,, 334. 

Gay yonng man, tot dissipated 
jonng man, 109. 

General tBrma, ambigmty of, 94; 
deaignaCion of specinc objects bj, 
one form of fine writing. 105 ; 
compared with EptciUc, 105-llt: 
uses of, 108; when preferable to 
Bpedfic, 1 09 ; sCtmnlace the imagi- 
nation, no; proportion of . variwi 
witb kind of composition. 111. 

Generunsest, fur most generous, 33. 

Genitive case, f^ee Posieiswe case. 

Gent, for gentleman, 85. 

Gentleman identifled witb the build- 
ing interest, 102. 

German arrange menC, 204. 

German seutences, De Quineey oh, 
218. 

GemianisniH, 43. 

Gerrymandpr, 14. 

Gestures. fancCion of, 97. 

Gettyabnig speech, Lincoln's, 



Ghastly. 75. 

Gibbon, Edwabo, 191, 237. 

GlFFEN, KOBEBT. 300. 

Gifted, 33. 

Gives npoD, for looks upon, 43, 45. 

Gladstone, W. E.. 126, 173, 838. 

Glami 



172, 



r, 76. 



Godlily, prohibited, 31. 

Godly, one form for adjective and 

adverb, 33. 
Goes witliout saying, 43. 

GoETHB, JOHAHN V'" - - - - 



Olivkr, 61, 63. lis, 

170, 175, 189,345. 
GoBg. 37. 
Good, fur well. 6B. 
Oood EnBlish, Pee Enijlith. 
Good sense aa fpiide, 16, IS, 394. 
Good taste, 15, 16, HO. 
Oood use, 1-34: imporCnnre otc(» 

ractiiesa in the use of language, 1; 

f;rammaCical purity defioed, 3 j 
alse cests of gooil English. S ; 
fastidiougness. .'< ; idioms. 5 ; tlie 
true test of gm»d Knglisli, 7; iu 



dadefl present, national, and rep- 
utable nae, 6 ; present Ufw, 6-1 1 ; 
natiooal use, 11-16; Britinh and 
American usage, 13-15; [ureign 
woriis and pbraseB. 15, reputable 
OSe, 16-17; do authority nut de- 
rived from, 17; aoalugy between 
law ajid langnage, 1 7 ; the nile ol 
precision, 13; the rule of sitn* 
plicit/, SO; the rule of enpliuuy, 
81 ; gocMl nse snpreme, :i3-Z4 ; 
determined by the masterB, ST. 
For violations of, see Barbarisms, 
iBipro/trieliea, Soleciimi, 

Goodliest man of men since bom, 47. 

Ooode-trajn, or freight-tiBm, 15. 

Gorgeous, 76. 

Gotten, 27. 

Grodnate, prefemble to poet-gradn- 



B,21, 



Ghau 
210. 



[, WlLLlAK, ISO, 183, 209, 



Ghainobs, .James, 165. 

(irnmniar, tonndations of rhetoric 

Gratnmacians have no anthoiitj not 
derived from good use, 17. 

Qrammatiiml connoctioD between 
words not logically connected, 213. 

Grammatical '-- ~-' 



Grammatical puritj. a requisite of 
good writing, 1 ; defined, 2. 

Grammatical syntax, violation of, 
nnirersal. !, 48-49; violation of, 
inexcnsable in a writer, 4S. See 
Solecisms, 

Grant, Ultsees S., 369, 370. 

Gratis, 99. 

Grat, Aba, 302, 303. 

Gray, Thouab, 21, 41, 117, 129, 
130, 369. 

Great, Magnificent, 3. 

Greek, words from the, 9, 27, 97, 99. 

Greek arrangement. S04. 

Greek deities, called by Greek rather 
than by Latin oamea, 32; Arnold's 
Tieir, 32 ; opposite view taken hy 
Bryant, 3S. 

Green-grocer, 14. 

GrGenOCoh, JaheB B., 220-222. 

Ghew, Nehemiah, 375, 376, 

Grip, for cabla-car, 12. 



Grip or gripsack, for hand-bag, II 

Gkute, Geosoe,32. 

Grove. Sir Geobi>e, 309. 

Geusut, C. H„ 104, 169. 

Guard, or condnctor, IS. 

■* Guardian " (the), 72. 

Guess, to, 12. 

Gdizot, 307. 

Gumption, 17. 

Gums, for overehoes, 13. 

Gunning UBters. £70. 

Guthrie, W. 1)., 344. 

Gym, for gymnoaium, SB. 

H. 

Haberdasher, 14. 

Hack, or cab, 14; abbreviated from 

liaiknej-eoBch, 34, 
Had better, 5, 6. 
Had rather, 5. 
Hadley, Jaubs, 100. 
Hail Irom, to, 12.^ 
llair-wash, for bm>dye. 109. 
Hale, Edward Everett. 97, 885. 

HAI.L, FlTKEDWABD, 5, 24, 38, 73. 

Hallam, Hbnbt, 57, 201. 

Hammock, 27. 

Handicap. 77. 

Handiwork, Manufacture. 3. 

Handy, Manual, 3, 99. 

Haply. Happily, distinguisbed, 38. 

Hard pan, to get down to, 13. 

Hard up, 17. 

Hard-ehell, 32. 

" Harper's Magazine," 344. 

Harrison, Frederick, 138, 

Harsb constructions, 1 86. 

Harsh Bounds, 134. See Euphong. 

Harte. Francis B&xi, 284. 

Harum-tcamm, 4. 

Bath, 9. 

Haui Ion, Sa 

Hawker, 14. 

Hawthor:!!!, Natbahibi^ 34, 47, 
6S, ISO, 123, 154, 178, 232, S37, 
284, 298. 
, Ravhb, Robbbi T.p 808, 310, 399. 
Hazlttt, Wh.lia«, 57. 
Healthful, Healthy, distinguished, 

38. 
, Heaveolily, prohibited, II. 



Heigh-ho, 112. 
Hblen o( Troy, 271. 
HBU>a, Sir AsTaiTK, 37, Gl, IGi, 
198. 

Helter-akelter, 4, 6. 
Bence, pref orable to from hsDce. SO. 
BsNLGY, William Ernest, 264. 
Henbi, Pat&ick, aes, 391. 
Eerdie, 14. 
Hbkodoicb, 336, 
Hhkbick, Robekt, 141. 
Heterogeneous ideas In one sentence, 

20S-21i. 
HlooiRBOH, Henbt Leb, SS5. 
HigglEdy-piEgledy, 4, 
HindooatBQUD, word from tlie, ST. 
Hiss, 113. 
Hist, iia. 

HlBtorj. method in, 395-21)7. 

Hitch up, for harness, 13. 

Hou, 33, 

UOBBES, Thoii\s, 189. 

Hocua-pocua, 4. 

Hodge-podge, 4, 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 139, 857. 

Holmes, Outer Wendelc, Jr , 

173. 
HoUKB, 30, IGO, 1B5, 258. 268, 271, 

875-277, 284, 320. 
Honiewnrd, homewards, 21. 
HunesteBt, for most houest, S3. 
House's roof, a, 50. 
How. misuse of, 90. 
How teij intereBting, 70. 
Hubbuh, 1 IS. 
Hue and cry. 5, 
HcouKs, Thomas, 59, S93. 
Hum, for hnmbug, 35. 
Humsu. Humane, di^tinguiahed, 3B. 
Humbae, 33. 
Hdkb, David. 65, 67, 147, 200. 

331. 



Hnrlj-burly, 4, 
Hnnj^cnnj, 4. 
Hnsh. lis. 



I, moM modest than we, the present 

miter, or the midersigoed, 103 , 
I', for in, 35. 
Idealism, 94. 
Idealist, 33. 
Idlomo, defined, 5; give life to 

BtjlOi Gj examples of, 5-7; hi»- 

torj of. 6. 
Ignoratio elenchi, 344. 
Ignore. 23. 
Ilk. 17. 

llluacrated London Neva ' (the), 

210. 
lilusttatiouB. need of, as aid to de- 



Hustle, hnstler, 17. 
Button, Laurencb, 100. 
Bdilky, T. H., ISI, 189, 307, 353. 
Bjp, for hypochoDdrJB, 34. 



110, 1 

170, 250, 251, 254, 855, 860,261, 
262, 280, 300, 301, 394. 

Iml)aBtaidized, 82. 

Imbroglio, 27. 

Imitation of foreign order, 304-207. 

Important words in emphatic places, 
184. 

I tii practicable, for impassable, 43, 44. 

Improprietjes, viol^ious of good 
use, sa; section on, 37-^8: de- 
floed, 37 J resemblance in sound 
mieleade, 37 ; resemblance in sense 
nilsleads, 39 ; John Htuart MUl's 
cornmenta on, 41 ; English wonU 
with foreign meanings, 43; in 
plirases, 47 ; sometimes ihetori- 
■ally defensible, 47. 



caUv tlefi 
lu bad fom 



I, for of conrse, 88. 
16. 
!, 16. 



In lien of, 21. 

fn mediaa res, SO. 

In our midst, 50. 

In the like sort, SS. 

In the swim. 17, 

In toucli with, 77. 

Inaugurated, 103. 

lDi»g. for incognito, 34. 

Incame-Ux cases, 344, 3B«. 

Indeed, 148. 

Index, 99. 



ludia-rabbers, tor over-abora, IS, 

Indioalive mood, iligciugubtieci rtom 
(he subjuucttve 66 ; inUose of, 67. 

ludispensableBt, fur motit indispeu- 
Htble. iS. 

Induotloa, defined, 341 ; explained, 
3^9; baaed ou cauaal cODQection, 
35U; fallacies of, 360-352; po»i 
W. propter hoc, 351 ; conuection 
between dedaction and, 352 ; coio- 
bined with deduction, SG2. 

Indulge in minatorj oxpresiiioiiH, 
103. 

Infinltivet tense of, relative to that 
of maia verb, as ; adverb with, 69. 

luforiimCiDDBl, 33. 

-iog, Bctire form ending iu, prefer- 
able to passive ftirm with being, 
SO ; repetition of wurda ending in, 
134. 

Inspire into, 20. 

Instead of, preferable to In lien of , 21 . 

" Inatilment of conviction," 387. 



Intelligible, Trollope'e definition of, 



later. 



D, B9. 



ir totals. 



"International Review" (the), SI. 
Interview, to, 33. 
Jntheatricable, 34. 
Intolerable to be borne, 1S4. 
Introdaction to an argament ahonld 

be short, 388. 
Invent, Discover, distlngnlflhed, 39. 
In wit, 101. 

Ironical argmnents, 331, 
Irony of fate, the, 77. 
Irregularities, for forgeries, 109. 
Ibting, Washington, 4, 31, 97, lOS, 

133, 140, 17a, SOO, ma, sib, 284. 
Issuance, 34, 

Italiun, words from the, 27. 
ItaliuD operatic vocabidary, 7 



B. 77. 



Jesbh, Captaim William, S70. 
Jevons, Willlam Stanlbt, 93, 347 

Jockeg, as, 

JoHssuN. Samdel, 8, S3, 85, 9S^ 
150, 155, 157, 163, ISI, 205, 22^ 

33S, 249. 

JuaseoH, W., 94, 349. 

" Johnaonese airangeuient, 805. 

.lolly, 75. 

Jones, Sib William, 98. 

JoNBON, Bbn, 86, 

JowETT, Benjahih, 3SSK 

Jug, or pitcher, 16. 

JuMiiia, 191,374. 

JCVEMAI, 338. 



K»ifT, Immancbl, 218, 3M. 
Keats, Joici, 80, 120, 123, 196,355, 

259, 269, 273, 377. 

Kehdlb, Prances Amnb, 269. 

Kin, kith and, 5, 156. 

Kinds of oompoeitloa, S47-'tOOr 
fonr kinds diEcrimiuated, S4T ; 
distinct in theory but comlu&ed in 
practice, 247 ; description, 249- 
280; narration, 281-299; Bxposi' 
tion, 300-326 ; argument, 327-400. 

Kinds of aeutenoei. 216-230; 
short or long, 216-230; periodic 
or loose, SSO-226 ; balanced, 226- 
S27 ; each kind has its use, 228- 



KtrLiNO, RtrDTjnD, 169, 2T8, 283, 

285. 
Kith and kin, 5, 156. 
KlTTREDOB, G. L., 100. 
iCudm, 16. 



Labd&itb, 32. 

Laub, CHAnLES, 90, 204, 301. 363. 

Lahont, Haumokd, 326. 



S3, 31, Sa, 100, 136, 167, 

226. 

Iiojifniaee, importance of 

uess in the nse of, 1 ; fastidiona* 
nesa in, 3 ; should be easily under- 




Ti 



rtood, 7 ; poBBtbilitj of a distiart 
Auiericim, 1 4 ; analogy between 
■ "" implidty in, 20 '" 



law and, 1 



,. - , , Swift's proposal 

ing, 25; fashioii in, S6 i noveltif 
in, 27; custom the moat certaiu 
mistress of, 35 ; mode of growth of, 
37 ; poiertf of, in school composi- 
tioDS, 74 ; poverty of, the source 
of much elang, 75 : should not 
call attention to itself, 83 ; literal, 
Jcrined with figurative, IS7 ; literal, 
compared with figurative, ISI ; 
compared with painting and scnlp' 
blre,S49-2SI. SeeCleanttsi, Eau, 
Eloquence, English languai!e,Forct, 
Good use, Words. 

IiAPwOBTH, Charles. 379. 

JM6 anpleasantneas, the. 109. 

Latin, words from, compared with 
words from Angto-Saxon, 96-102, 

Latin arrangement, variety in, na 
compared with the English, 184} 
imitation of, 204 ; perioflic, SSO, 

Latin names of Greek deities, 32. 

Latter, the, misose of, M. 

Loondered, 34. 

Law, an^ogy between langoage 

Law's delay, the, SO. 
Learn, tor teach, 13. 

Lease, aistinguidhed from let, 40 ; 

wrongly used, 46. 
Lh Bbdn, Madamr, GS. 
Lecki, W. E. H., 64, 78. 
"Leeds Mercary" (tbe), 80. 
liengthy, 14. 
Lues GPS, Febmnand db, 369. 

LBSaT.VG, GoTTHULO ErHRAIM, SSI, 

268, 274. 
Let. to. rather than to be let, SO: 

distingoished froto lease, 40, 

LBVKttniER, 3S3. 

Lerity, 116. 

Lawia, Sir Gsobqb Cosnewall. 

06, 94, 364. 
Lexicographers liara no anthority 

not denvod from good ose, 17, 

99. 
Linbili'7. wronelv aseil, 46. 
Liable, ifisiingiiuried from likely, 39 ; 

wroDgly lUH-'d. 46. 



Liberal, 94. 
Liberty, 94. 
Lief, as, 5, 23. 



19. 



.., on the English armnge- 
ment as compared with the Latm, 
184, 220 ; on language as a means 
of description, 249; on painting 
and sculpture as means of descrip- 
tion, 2S0. 

Lincoln, Abraqah, S3, 172, 190, 
365, 368, 377, 398. 

Line, in his, 12. 

Lines, for reins, 13; along thEse, 
77. 

LiNOABD, John, 69. 

LiNsxcs, 255. 

Literal language, joined with figura- 
tive, 127; compared with fignra- 
tive, 131. 

Lobhy, lobbying, lobbyist, 14. 

Loco-foco, 32. 

London's life, 50. 

Lonely, 76. 

Iicaig senteDoes, compared with 
short, 216-220. 

Longfellow, HESBiWAiiBwOBia, 
63, 122, 123,277. 

" Longman's Magazine." 14, 34. 

Looks bad, for looks badiv, 68. 

Looks good, for looks weU, 68. 

Loose senteiioeB, defined, 220 ; com- 
pared with periodic. 220-2S6. 

Low origin, words of. 33-33. 

Lowell, Chari.bs Rubbell, 173. 

Lowell, Jahks RuHsitLL, lOS, ISO, 
121,143, 165.361,269,399. 

Lower down, SO. 

Lowlily, prohibited, St. 

Lowly, one form for adjecttva and 
adverb, 33. 

LowTH, Bishop Rouebt, 93. 

Luggage, or baggage, 14. 

Luggage>vair. or buggngv-car. IS. 

Lnmiier, lumberer, tntribenoau 
ber-yard, lli. 

•Iv, certain words ending in, pro- 
hibited, SI. 33 ; repetition of word* 
ending in, 134. 



inaau,hlll>- 



Macabohi, 27. 

HaCAULAT, TllUHAS Babikcton. G, 

7, II, 31, 36, S8, 71, e.1. M, Vi. 

155, 150, 191, I'Ja. IM4 aWi. 907, 

232, 294, 343, 370, 372, 374. 399. 
"Macmillau's Magazine," 5S, loi, 

163. 
Hagnificeot, Great, 3. 
Mtionum opus, 30. 
Mahomet, ur Mobammed, SI. 



Ma HI 



n, lAiai 



I5S. 



Mail, or post. 14. 

Main idea, uf a Benteace should be 
preseuCed at sudi. SI4 ; of a para- 
graph shoDld be indicated in Gret 
senceuce, 231, sbould be made 

Eroiainent,2.13, is someCimes given 
1 condensed form at tlie end. 234, 



whole compositiona. ^40; of atmr- 
rative shonld be kept coiistuutlj' 
in mind, S94. 

Maiie, or corn, 15. 

Makers, for poets, S3. 

lHal dt mtT, 16. 

Malaj, words from tbe, S7. 

Mali,ocr. W. H., 65, 70. 71. 

Man of talent, S3. 

Man's description, a, 60. 

Managerial, 33. 

Manly. Maaniab, distinguished, 39. 

Manual. Handy, 3, 99. 

Mannfactnre. Handiwork, 3. 

Many a. 6. 

Mark Antony's speech, 173. 

Marrvat, Captaiw. 84, 134,160. 

Marbh, GEoiiaB P., 2. 9, SO, B4, 

75, 97. SB, 194,200,20.5. 
MABaHALi., Chief Jdsticb, 172, 

323. 
Masson, David. 70, 139, 895. 
Masters, good i 

the. 37. 
Matador, 27. 



MAirmcE. F. D.. 85. 
McCartrt, Jdrtis, 64, 65, 195. 
Meadow, Prairie. 3. 
Meal, Fuina, Floor, 3, 3. 



Means, tUs, objected to by Landoi; 

23. 
Meeting, CoDvention, 3. 
Milu„qr. 29, 

MeniWr (of Congress). 99. 
Menliou, Allude, Itefer, diatin- 

giiiulieil, 39, 
Meru'eiiarinesB. to be atuided, 21, 
Mercy's sake, far, GO, 
MtREIllTH, Geoboe, 19. 
Meseemelh. 26. 
MessB|;er. S3. 
Messenger, 23. 
MeCapliorical expressions jdned with 

Mctaphora. 117-128^ diHtin?iiisbed 

from aimilOB.IlB; reason lor fre- 
quent snperiority of. 118; when 
similes ajre preferable to, ISO; 
position of, whea cumbined with 
similes. 122 ; eondenaed, 123; sos- 
tained, 124; mixed, 126. 

Metes and bontids, 156. 

Method, analytic, synthetic, in ex- 
position. 314. 

Hetbod in movement (in Narra- 
tion), essential to a good narrative, 
Sei ; section on, S89-S99 : mean- 
ing and valne of, 289; one point 
ofview, S90; a central idea, ;i94; 
inbiogmphy, S95: in hia(ory,295; 
in iirrioB. 297 ; method and lack 
of method in well-known authoia, 
S9B-299 ; perfect method does not 
make perfect narrative, S99. 

Methodiat, 33. 

Metonymy, 116-117. 

Mickle. tor much, 23. 

'Mid, 35. 

"Midwny Phiisance," 9. 

Might better, 5. 

Mill, John Stdart, 9, 41,43, 68, 
67, 70, 72, 94, 127, 129. 178, 179. 
199, 200, 204, 207, 307, 326, S46, 
348, 349, 352, 364. 369, 371, 372, 
399. 

MiLMAK, Hehrt Haht, 191. 

Milton, John. 8, 13, BS, 23, SO. 47, 
52. 75,97, 100,107,111. 112, 128, 
152, 160, 174. 186, 196. 222, S69, 



Min. 



S, 390. 



UlKTO, WttLiAM, 192, 397, 365. 
Hinos, IS. 

MJDDtla, mumtiiei. for mioutiee, 49. 
Mis»pi>ropriation of pniperl;/, for 

o(n%Mlemei.b, 109. 
Misplsced brevity, 174, 
Miss. Abbrsviated from Mistress, 34. 
Mix up, SO. 



34 

Mob, to mob, raobbish, mob-mle, 

malvlaw, S3, S3. 
MoccasiD, 14, ST. 
Moles WORTH, Mbs., 67. 157. 
MoDotooy, fatal to perauasion, 396. 
Montaigne, SO, 240. 301 . 
"Montreal G:izettB" (the), 44. 
Moobummniian, 31. 
Morcea'i, 16. 
More, pleonastic, 1 53. 
Mure forward, preferable to foi> 

warder, 22, 
More part, tbe, for the greater part, 

23. 
More pathetic, preferable to pothet- 

icker. 22. 
MoRLEY, John, 64, 83, 140, 
Morning meal, tbe, 164. 

MOBRIB, ItlCUARD, 71. 

MORBIS. WiLLUM, 26, Sa, 

Most, pleoDafltii?, 15B. 

Moflt beautiful, preferable to beau- 

lifullest, 22. 
Most deeiileiily, 75, 
Muat delicate, preferable to deli- 

calest, 22. 
Moat distant, preferable to distftut- 

est, SS. 
Moat generotu, preferable 

erousest, 22. 
Mom honest, preferable to hones^ 

est. 22. 
Most iudispensable. preferable to 

indtspeiiBablest. S3. 
MoBi pioQB, preferable to piousest, 

32. 

Most onqoestiotiable. preferable to 

□[iquestion ablest. 22. 
Most virtuous, preferable to virtu- 

oDsesc, 22. 
Mote, as in '-ao mote it be." 37. 
Uotion, words tbal auggeaC, in d^ 

— '--' D, 371-375. 



Mouse, plural of, 8. 

Mouth, Oral, 99. 

Uoremeat {in Narration), eemntial, 
281 ; section on, 285-289 : may b« 
rapid or slow, 285 ; should be con- 
stant, 285-288 ; episodes in nov- 
els, 288 : movement and lack of 
movetnent in well-ktiowu aathora. 
288 ; method iu, 289-299. 

Much of tmth, 43, 

MDgwump, 32. 

Murmur, 112. 

Mnrmur, Bum. 3, 

Mnrray's " New English Diction. 
nrj-,* 343. 

Music, the appropriate vehicle for 
vagae emotiou, 236. 

Musician. 99, 

Musidaoty, 34. 

Mutton, Sheep, S, 99. 

Matual, defined, 40 ; wrongly nsed, 
45, 46. 

Mutually reciprocal, IS4. 



Nambt-paubt, 4. 

Karnes, proper, foreiga fashion* in 
spelling, -il. 

Napoleom 1,369,370. 

Narration, diBurim inated fpom other 
kinds of compoaicioQ, 3*7 ; chap- 
ter on, 381-299: distiDgnished 
from description, 381 ; essentials 
of good, 291 ; unmixed, 2S1-S83; 

with description, 3S3; exemplified 
in short stories, SH : movement 
ill, 285-289 ; method in movemttDt, 
289-299;withexpoeitioD.334. Sm 
Method in mucement, MaitmtiU. 
Narrative, Narration, distiogaished. 

Nasty, 79. 

-Nation" (thel, 344. 

"National Review" (the), 340. 

National uae, defined, 8; bow de- 
termined, 11; in l-'nglaod and 
America. 13-15; Freeman's doc- 
trine concerning, the true one, 13, 



D elemi 



ut.103 



■ 
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IKDBX ^^^^^^^^^ 




Nattite, M. 


Null and void, 158, 




Naval, Ship, 99. 


Number of wardt, 14S-176i con- 




Navvy, U. 






Naj,9. 


to be avoided, 146; clearoBM in, 




Near future, the, 77. 


146-149; force in, 150-174; eaie 




'Neath, 35. 


111,175-176. See CfcaraeM, i'ow. 




Necropoli, 49, 


Force. 




Nh, 16. 






Ne'er, 35. 


0. 




Negative or poriliTa Mserliaa, 90. 






Negatiyes, double, 70. 


0', for of, 3S. 




lect,39; wronglj UBod, «. 


Oaric, 34. 




Ob ective, 9. 




Neither, misuse of. 6i. 


Ob ective case, for nominative, Sft 






Ob ectively. 93. 




tiouof, 178. 


ObeclBoi interest, 77. 




Neophyte, 12. 
Neuratgis, 99. 


Obscure prononua, 84. \ 




Never ao good, G. 


Obscuiitr, cBosed by omiasions, ! *fr- 




New Eormatioiu of words, 33. 


148 ; bj' onneceasary worda, 149 ; i 




New words, 27-33. 


by position of pronouus, 177 ; i)y 




Newman, Caudikal, 95, 133, 175, 


by position of subordinate ox- 




212, 220, 236, 243, 244, 273, 312, 




313, 327, 860, 394. 


presBions, 179-182. See Ofarne™. 




NbwhaM, F. W., 166, 320. 


Observauce, diBtiugoished from ob- 




Nbwtoh, Sir Isaac, 356, 9S4. 


Obaolete words, not obsolete for all J 




Na Tttrmsat, 30. 




Nice, 75. 






Nigh. 9. 


2S-2^ I 




O'er, 35. ■ 




67, log, 127, ISO, 182, 209, 210, 


Of, wrongly used, 68. 1 






Off of. 20. n 




"Niobeof NBtionfl,"169. 


Ollidal, Officioufl, diatingniahed. 39. 




Noel, RoDBN. HI. 


Oil, to strike, 13. 






Old put, 11. 




Nominative case, (or ohjeetire, 50. 




Normaa Couquest, inSnence of, upon 


of, 28, 36. ■ 




Eugiiali language, 100, 


OLipnANT, Mbs.. 29, 51. 53, 55, 64, ■ 




67. 124, 143, 178. 180. 181,183. ■ 




pared with words from Anglo- 
Saxon, 96, 101. 


Oliphant, T. L, Kimoton, 3, 33. ■ 




Omelette. 27. ^ 




NoRRia, W. E., 4*. 


Omisaion, of words necessary to con- ' 




"North American Review " (the), 


Btruction, 70; of words at end ol 




186, ass. 


sentence, 72; of wcnls necessary 




Not a whit, 5. 






Not only, but also, ptaition of, 178. 
Note of. a, 77. 


words excnsabla in verse, 148. ■ 




On, wrongly used, 69. ■ 




"Notea and Queries," 36. 


On it, repetition of, 136, ■ 






On the go, 17. ■ 




ITouiui, errors in u»e of foreign, 49 ; 


On the one hand, on the other han^ ■ 




collective, 57. 


US; position of, 178. ■ 




Novelties in languHge, 2T. 


On tick, 17. ■ 




Now, 148. 


One. repetition of, 135, ■ 


^ 





Oplnioti, matters of, dlstingtiished 
from mattetB of fact, 334. 

Optional, aa noun, 13. 

Or, for not, 23. 

Oral, Moutb, 99. 

Oral, Verbal, diutinguiabeit, 19. 

Orator not peraiiaaiva whoa thinking 
of liiastyic,398. 

Oratoiy, fire in, t«lla for more tlian 
grammatical correctness, 48. 

Order, the ueaal, not always the 
best, 1S5 ; the natnral, the best, 
S07 ; often eqaivaleiit to explana- 
tion, 314 ; of ar^nients frum 
antecedent prubabilitj^, example, 
sign, 333. See ArrangemerU. 

Original aggressor, IM. 

Obb, Mas. Sjutueblani), 78. 

Ortbographj, bad, lolso, 5. 

OaaiAN, 169. 

Otherwhere, 26. 

Ought, 91. 

Oimu, 76. 

Oral, Egg, 99, 

Ovntion, 103. 

Overworked words, 76-77. 



/■an' passu, 16, 

Parlor, or drawing-room, 14. 

Part and parcel, 156. 

Partake of the morning repast, 103, 

Partiallj, Fartlj, distingaished, 19. 

Participate in romid dancea, 103. 

Participles, dangliug, 213, 

Particle at end of acntcnce, I99-S01. 

Particles, comiectiTe. See Conno 



154. 



Own autobiography, 1 
Ox, plural form of, 3. 



P*GB, David, 379. 

Fains and penalties, IB6. 

Painting, language compared with, 

249 ; addresses the eye only, 250 - 

limitations of, S&O. 
Palor*vk. F. T., 240. 
"PaU MbJI Budget" {the}, 181. 
"FoU MoU Gazette" (the), IBS. 



Pan c)i 



t, 12. 



Par, for paragraph. 35. 

Paragraphs, 230-238 : meaning and 
value of, 230; relation K — 
lonces, 231 ; clearness in, 
force in, 233 ; ease in, 234 ; unity 
in, 2S6-a3B. 

Parsiihraflea, 113. 162-164. 

Pard, for partner, 35. 

ParentlieCic expresskuu, poritlon of, 




Particles, redundant, SO. 

Party, for person, 26. 

Passager, 23. 

PaaaeDger, 23. 

Passing away, for dying, 109. 

Pastor, Shepherd, 99. 

Pastoral, 99. 

Pater, Waltbr, 62, 64, 69, 

159, 200, 204. 
Pathetic fallBcy, the, 257-262. 
PathetickCT, for more pathetic, 23^ 
Patrons of husbandry, 164. 
Patse. E. J., 170. 
Fed, for pedestrian. 35. 
Pedantry, to be avoided, 7. 
Pell-meU. 4, 5, 23. 
Penult, 34. 
Peradventure, 10. 
Perfectly lovely, 75. 
Perfectly maddening, 75. 
" Perfectly- end owed man." ! , 
Periodic sentenoea. deiined, 

compared with looae, 320-226; 

tendency of inflected languages 

to, 220; De IJniocey'a argnmeut 
igain;^ 2r" 






164. 



388, 
a, sol. 



395. 

Peraunal essays not expoaitioi , 

Per»niflcatioii, defined, 128; 
of, 128; dangers in, 129; of ab- 
itractiona, 130, 

PerapiratioD, 101. 

Pemiadon, 386-399; a n^fnl ad- 
junct to argaroent, 386 ; addressed 



Arnold's 



, 394 ; Matthew 
1 of. 387; inex- 
and perorations, 3S8 ; 
closely combined with arganient, 
S91 ; principles of, 394-399 : con- 
' mess, 395 ; reserved force, 
: climax, 395; variety, 






■daptstioD, 897; aimpUdtjr, 397; 
■incerlty, 398. 
Pete RBOKo cull. Bishop op, 195. 

Ptlilio/^incipii, 344. 

Pfleideeer, Utto, 3!S. 

Phelps, Al-stii), 222, 310, 319, 323, 
321. 

Phenomeiis, fur phenomenoi), «S. 

Pbit, lot [jhyBioEnoniy, S4. 

PhODe, for telephuue, 35, 

Fhuto, for pholograpli, 35. 

PhniBe, tui eCecIive, in deacriplioD, 
266. 

Phnutea. impToprieUos in, 47. 

riano, 27, 

Pick of them, 104. 

" Picturesqne diSeceDcea " of Iftn- 
gnitge, 13. 14. 

Piece, a, niiiiased. 40. 

PiouBest, for moat pious, 22. 

Pitcher, or jus. IS. 

Pitiable, Pilifal. distinguished, 19, 

Pitt, Williah, 270. 

Pit;f'B sake, for. 50. 

Plaisance Ipleastuice), 9. 

Plato. 330. 

Plea. ArgameDt, dietin^ished, 40. 

Plead, Ar^ue, diBtinguished, 4a 

Plenae. idiomatic Qse of, S. 

Pleiiipo, fot plenipoteutiary, 34. 

Pleonaam, ]a7~li>l. 

Pleon^tic ndjectitea, 160. 

PleunaHtic and, 159. 

Plitme, Fenthor, 99. 

Plutdor, for baggage, 17. 
W PItiral nnmbec wrongly aied for 

I HiQ^ular, 54. 

I Plur^ Bobject with sitiguiiiiverb,5S. 

I Plural verb, with siugular subjuct. 

B 55; with sabjet^t siiigiilar ill form 

B bnt plural in seuBe, 5S; with col- 

H lectire iiouiib. 97. 

■ FOK. EiMAR Allan, 15, 284. 

H Foetrr, words obsolete tor prone in 

H preseut use for, 9 ; abbrsviatioiiB 

H alluwal>le in, 35 ; requires oma- 

^B meiit. 37 ; umissioiis excusable In, 

^^ 148; abounds in single descriptive 

H words, S69. 

^m Point, arguiuK beside the, 344. 

^M Point of view, one, in seuti 

■ 212; in narration. 290-294; easj 
^^ to keep in bingraphy, 
^^t cult to keep in lUBtoc/, 



listocf , 29G. 



Political alan^ SI. 

PoliUcs, 99. 

I'olfueBiao, word from the, 27. 

Po^soBBr. W. H.,53. 

Puoh, 112 

POPB, AlexanDES, 36, 141, 143 
189,226,259,271. 

Popular with the people, IM. 

Populist, 32. 

Portage, or carry, 15. 

Porlngaeae. woi^ from the, 27, 

Positive asaertion, negutive or, 90. 

PosseHsive case, necessary tu distin- 
guish between genitive caae aud, 
49 ; Marsh's mbi with exceptiiui& 

sa 

Post, or mail, 14. 

Pint hor, pro/iter hoe, 351. 

Poverty of taiignage. school compou- 

tiouB suffer from, 74; the soarce 

of much slang, 75. 
Poz. [or positive, 34. 
Practicableness. to be avoided, 21, 
Prairie, Meadow, 3. 

Preoiaion, the rale of, 18 ; cleameas 
distiiigulBbed from, 92 ; must 
sometimes be sacrificed to dear- 
□Gss, 93; uecesBary in expotution, 
310, 

Predicate, tor predict. 42, 47; a 

Prelim, tor preliminary ezaminaUon, 

Premature, deiined, 40. 
FremiraeB, deiiaed, 341 ; different 

ways of stating, 342. 
Prem'ium, 99. 

Preponderance of probability, 359 
I "reposition, the wrong. 68. 
PhESCOTT. WllUAM H.. 70. 
Present use 1 8-1 1 , how determined, 

e ; no exact bonndaries of, 8 ; ])r. 

Campliell's idea of, 8; not the 

same in all kinds of writing, 9-11- 
Fresumplion, the, 333-333, 383. 
Preventative, for preuentivB, 33. 
Prex, for president, 35. 
Prig, 10. 

Probability, preponderance of, 359. 
ProbataUitr, antecedent. See Jnt» 

rerffBf prtibiiliilil^. 
Proceed to resifieuc 
Process of erection. 



J 



ProcMT. 84. 

Prodi toiy, 22. 

Pruilnct, Proiiuction, diBtingoUbed, 
19. 

Prof, tot prafeagoc, 35. 

Progress, tu, -53. 

Prolizit;, 16T-I6S, 333. 

PromiuejiC and leading, 166. 

ProDuuai^ed, for marked, 43. 

PronouaB, Btiiphatic, ia -aelf diMiii' 
guinlicd from reflexive, 52 ; with- 
onC grainiuatical aucei^cdeut, 52; 
miamie of either, neitlier. the 
former, the latter, 64; aiogulai 
or plural, 54; obBcure or etiuivo- 
cal, 81; clmitie of lel.irii-a. 136; 
poKiiinn of, 10 iD'^iire cleiiriieii!<,lT7. 

PKDunciatiun, stamlard of, 12. 

ProoT (in Arguniejit}. deliued, 328 1 
4itc(^t atid iudirect, 32U; Iinrdeu 
of.331-333; before or after ]irop- 

Froper names, foreign fagtiiooB iu 

njiellijig, 31-32. 
Proporliou, laws of, to be observed. 

Proposal, proposition, diatingnisliad 

from purpose. 19. 
Propose, Purpose, distinguished. 



■„ 339; bef( 
after proof. 381; statement of, 
shoald be clear and lirief, 382, 
Froae, words in presejit use for 
poetry obsolete for, B , abbrevia- 
tions that are nut allowable in, 
39; omiMions tooro excDsable in 
poetry than in, U8 ; has a com- 
pactnes* and a rapidity of its 

PruTen, 12. 

Proverbs, value of, 170. 

FrovinoiaUHma, 12; the English- 

. man's view of, 13. 

Proxy. 34. 

Prudence for yonng writers the bet- 
ter part of valor. 35. 

PnlpiC KugliBli, 10.1, SIS, 3S2, 333- 
3^4, 3S5, 

Punch, 83- 
-fnneh," SS, 
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Purity, grammatical, a reqaisite of 
good writing, 1 ; defiued, 2. 

Purple, lied, 3. 

Purpose, diaiiuguislied from pro- 
pobsi, proposition, 19. 

Puaeyite, 32. 



Quad, for quadrangle, 39. ^H 
Quaker. 33, ^H 

■■ Quarterly Review " (the), TS, IIP 

154. 
Qneen Caroline, case of, 396. 
Queer old put, 10. 
Question, lieggiug the, 344. 
Question-begging words, 349. 
QuiNTiLiAN, 36, 82, 146, 161, 168, 

ITS, 246. 
Quite, defined, 40; wrongly used, 46. 
Quixotic, 33. 
Quii to. 33. 



1, value of, 1T0> 



i 



Hadblaih, TutLitqoia, 349, 

Hadical, 33, n. 

Kag, for steal. 13. 

Hag at, for rail at, 13. 

liags and Utter?, ISS. 

Itaided, 34. 

Kailroad, or railway, 14. 

liaise, preferable to elevata, St. 

Raise up, 20. 

Uampire, for rampart, 9. 

Ranch, 27. 

Rare, or underdone, 14. 

Rathe, 3. 

■father, had, 9; would, 8. 

Katlier late, 3. 

Ratio, 99. 

Rattle, 1 1 3. 

Read, preferable to pemw, SI. 

Reads, Charles, 63, 64, 61, 67, 

147,285, 387,293. 

Realism, 94. 
Realist, 33. 
Ileason, 9, 94. 

Reasoning, scientific and unscientific, 
363. 



^ 
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Recalled back, 154. 


81; clearaess. 81-111; force, 111- 


KfecAHiES, Madahb. aTa 


13!; ease, 133-144. (As applied 
10 Number of Words). 145-176: 








menu, lOa. 


difiuseoess and exceasive concise- 


Reckon, to. 13. 


neas to l« avoided, 146 ; clearnei^. 


Recline opoD the RreeuBwud, 103. 


146-149; force. 150-174; ease. , 




175-176. (As applied to Arrange- J 


Red, Parple. 3. 


ment), 177-246; deftniese, 177- 1 


fierfudio ad ataHrrfum, 329-331. 


183; force. 184-198; ease, 198- ■ 




208; nuitj, 208-316; kinds of ■ 






boeily, 162-168. 




Reel, or apogl, 15. 

Refer, Mention, dllnde, distin- 


S46. 1 


Richard TIL, 364. 


guUbe<I, 39. 


Ricbabhson, Samusl, 59, 60, 61, 


ReEereed, 34. 


62, S04, S45, SS5, 298, 358. 1 


KBflexive prononns, Sa. 


Ridtle. 30. d 


Befntatlon (in Argnment), 384-385. 




Rbid, Captaim Maybe, 288. 


meaning, 94. ^ | 


RkID. THOMArf, 36S. 


Right away, right off, for Immedi- ■ 


Relative, Relation, distingaiBlied, 19. 


ately, la. " 1 


ieligiou, 99. 


Right here, IS. f 


HemoraB, 101, 

ReuasMnce, for renaiBsancH, 36. 


Rights, to, for presently, 13. 

Road-agents, for highway robber*, 1 


Rep, for reiiQtatioii, 34. 
Repair to the festive board, 103. 


109. 


Roar, 112. 


Repeated from, 116. 


RoBERTSos, William, 44, 




ROBIKSOH, LODIS, 362. 1 


tal, 153 ; jndiciouB ii»e of, in expo- 


RobostioQS, 22. 


Bition.aiS. 


Rod, to pass under the, 12. 


Replete with iuterest, 77. 


RouBRS, Jahbs E. Thobold, 399. 


Eeportorial, 33, 


R6le. 29: 


Republican, B4, 


Runnd, preferable to around, 21. 


Beputabla umb, defined, 8; how de- 


ROVUR, J081AH,274. 


termined, 16 ; expressions not in, 




17. 


Rule of contCesy, 68, 60-fia. 


ResorablftQce in seiiBe misleads, 39. 


Rule of euphony, 21. 


Resomblante [u sound miBleads, 37. 


Rule of precision, IB. 1 


Boaenred (opoe, I7I-J74; in pel- 


Rule of simplicity, aa J 


BDBsioD, 399. 




Resume, for snm Qp, 43. 


Run, for manage, 17. 1 


Hesncrection, 101. 


RnsKiK, John, 23, 54, 70, 9S, 180, ■ 


Retiracy, 34. 


S37, 330, 233, 241. 245. 357-261, ■ 


Retire to dawnj conch, 103. 


S69, 372. ■ 


Rhetoric, fonniiatioDH of, test npon 


Rdssell, T. Bason, 69. V 


gramTDUr, 1 ; a wriiet on, not a 
Ta-Tgiver, 73. 










to Choice of Words), 74-144: 


& 


value of an ample voraholary, 74 ; 




OTerworked words, 75 ; how to 


Safe and sound, 15S. 




Said, afl-'thesnidman,"1S. 


to determine the choice ut wurds, 


Saleswomiui, 19. 



im, foe bar-raom, 

103. 
Sabublh, EDWARr A., 253. 
Sanatory, Saidtaij, 19. 
Bang, 3. 

Sanmune, Bloodj, 99. 
Sanitary, Saontory, 19. 
"Saturday Keview" (the), 6, 29, 77, 

1B2. 
SatamaliE;, wrongly need, 49. 
Bataob, Richard, 165. 
Bare (except), 9. 
Savoir/aire, 30. 
Says he, saya I, 153. 
Scarce, foe scariielj'. 9. 
Scarcity, preferablo to scarceneaa, 21 . 
Scarlett. See A liinger. 
Schiller, Friedrich, S77. 

SCHLIEUANN, HeI^IHICH, 33S. 

Schooner, 15. 
" Science," 274. 

Science, oiigin of word, 99 ; use □[ 
antecedent jirobahilit^r by, 3SG. 



edent nrobal 
ScieHliJc rffs, , 

Scientillc and unsdeiitiflc reasotiiDg, 
353. 

Boieiitiflo dexniption, SS1-S53 
aim and metbotl of, gsi ; tan 
much in common with exposi- 
tion. 253 ; diatinguiahed from ~ 
positiun, 303. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 38, 46, 51, 
S4, SS, 59,63, 65, 6S. TO, 71, 
97, 119, 123, 135, 13B, 139, 1 
15S, 158, 165, 166, 179, IBI, 1S3, 
IBS, 196, 202, 210, 213, S15, 245, 
278, 299, 374. 

Scrape acquaintance, 7. 

Scnlptnre, language compared iritb, 
349 ; limitntiomi of, S50. 

Sea of faces, 102. 

Secesaioniflt. 33. 

Sbelbt, John Robbbt, 15B. 

Seems to me, it, 77. 

Selection, value of, in mggeaCiTe 
Btylo, 169. 

■saa, pronouns in, 52. 

BESANCOim, 255. 

Beuse, wordii that resemble each 
other in, often coafuBCd, 39; aonnd 



that f^ 



lia; 



a of < 



iTorda in* the same, an offence 
against ease, 137; not to be 
Seed to aonnd, 143. 



See Good sense. 

Senses, nse of one nord in two, an 
oKence agaiuat ease, 137. 

Sensible, Sensitive, disCiugiii3hed,39. 

Sensuuns, 9. 

Sentence, weak beginning of, 187 ; 
weak ending of, 187; particle at 
end of, 199-201 ; should l)e a unit 
both in Hubstance and in expres- 
sion, 208; De Quiucey on the 
German, 318; relation of pEkror 
graph tu, ^31 ; function of last, In 
n paragraph, 234. 

Sentenoes, kinda of, 216-230: short 
or long, 216-220 ; periodic Or 
loose, 220-226; balanced, 226-227; 
each kind has its obb, 228-230. 

Seraph, plural forms of, 49. 

Sevote, Condign, distinguished, 39. 

Sewage. Seweruge.diatiuguisiiBd, 19, 

SlIAt-IBBBUKr, Thihu Earl, 183, 



SnAinp, Pbincipal, 53. 

Sliaker, 33. 

SflAKSi-ERK, William, 5, 7. 8, 30. 
41. 48, 49, 50, 62, 75, 80, 101, 102, 
107, 111, 115, 117, lis, 119, 12B, 
141, 148, 153, 172, 1B6, 334, 245, 
255, 25B, 269, 331, 377, 

Shaky, 17. 

Shall and will, 5S-64 : distinction be- 
tween simple futurity and volition 
on tlie part of the speaker, SB; 
the rule of courtesy, 5B, 60-63; 
interrogative forms of, 59 ; nse in 
sentences baving a principal and a 
dependent cJanse, 60; scriptural 
shall, 61 ; shall in promisf 
will iu official letters of direction, 
62 ; examples of incorrect n 
will, 63. 

Sharp, Richabo, 201. 

Shaw, Chief Justice, 341. 

Shaw, Robert Gould, 173. 

Shawl. 27. 

Shay, for chaise, 19. 

Sheep, Mutton, 3, 99. 

Suellbt, I'EBcr Btbsbe, 66, 111 
132, 129, 196, 197,374. 

Shehhtoiee, Williah, 359, 

Shepherd, Pastor, 9f 

Sherbet. 37. 

Sherry cobbler, 14. 



iio*' J 
111. , 

I 



Shew, ]>. 

Bhilly-ihallr, «. 

Bbip, NuvHl, 99. 

Shirk. II. 

StiH>u, fur shoes. 9. 

Shop, ortture, 14. 

ShupmHU, or deck, 15. 

Short senieiioaa compared with long, 
316-220. 

Shurc Btories, good examples uf, 
284-285. 

Short-haira, 32. 

Sbonlil , f oUowi same rules as shall, 63; 
someliiiieH used iu itsurigiualaeuse 
of ought, 63. See Shall and tuill. 

Shrab, 27. 

Shunt, 33. 

Shuut, or switch, IS. 

Sidew^, IS. 

Siesta, 27. 

Sight, 94. 

Sisn, argument from, defined, 354 ; 
Gxplaiued, 373 , areumeuts vary in 
force, 374, fallacious argumenls 
from, 37b; argument from, op- 
posed li^ that from antecedent 
proliabilitj, 376 ; combined with 
that from autecedeiit proliability 
and that from example, 376 ; place 
in arraiigeinCDt of proof, 383. 

Significance, tjigni Heat ion, distiu- 
guiahed, ,19. 

Sifence, testimony of, 338. 

Silver's death, bO. 

Silver! te. 32. 

Similes, 11 7-196 :distingnished from 
metaphors, 118; reason for fre- 
quent superiority of metaphors to, 
118; when preferable to met- 
aphors, 120; posirion of, when 
combined with metaphors, 122^ 
position of, with relation to literal 
assertions, [96. 

Slmplldtr, the rule of, £0; Id per- 
Buai'loD, 397. 

Onceitty, in pei^nasion, 398. 

Bin^ar number wrongly tised for 
[jnra], 54. 

Singular subject with plural verb, S5. 



but singular 
collective uouds, 57. 
Biien, 99. 



ISLeJaddle. to. 17. 

Skilful repetitiDO, 150. 

Slang, abort life of. 32; poverty oJ 

laugnage tbe aunrue uf muiJi, 7 5; 

muUeru use uf. vulgar, 75. 
Sleeper, for alecpiug-i-ar, 17. 
Sleigh. 14. . 

Slice, for fire-shovel, 12. 
Sloup, 27. 
Slur < 



ir.sa 



Smith, Adam, 870. 

SHITIC, Al.EXAItI>KR, 196. 

Smith, Goluwin. I3S, 179, 

Shitk. Sydnev, 391-394. 
Smoke, smoking, Addisoo'c 
10, II. 

Snob, 33. 

So, plcmnstic, ISS. 
Socialist, 33, 
Socioty, environment, and tendeacy, 
for the world, the Uesh, and the 
devil, 101). 
SOCUATBS, 330. 
Sofa, 27. 
Soften off, 2a 
Soft-sbell. 32. 

' ilations of good , 

, Bcviiuii on, 4S-T2 . defined, 
; errors in use of foreign 
; the 






' abjective case, 50 ; than 
wnom, ol ; pronouns in -self. ri2 . 
prononn without grammatical 
antecedent, 52 ; misuse of either, 
neither, the former, the latter, 54, 
can for may, 58; shall and vrfll, 
n8-S4; incorrect tenses, 64; in- 
dicative or snhjunetive mood, SG , 
adverb or adjective. 67 ; wrong 



SONVENSCHKIN, PKOFSBSOB, 64k, 

Sooners, 13. 
Sophomore. 14. 



be sacrificed (o, 143. 



I. ai \ that H 

nse not to J 
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SOUTHBT, BOBBBT, 88, 44, 372. 

Spake, 10. 

Span, spick and, 5. 

Spanish, words from the, 27- 

Spec, for speculation, 35. 

Special, as noun, 12. 

Speciality, Specialty, distinguished, 
19. 

Specific terms, compared with gen- 
eral, 105-111* instances of supe- 
rior value of, 106-108; not apt to 
be bookish, 108. 

*« Spectator" (the), [XVIIIth Cen- 
tury] 10, 34, 44, 49, 68, 78, 85, 136, 
154, 167, 316, 338. 

" Spectator " (the), [XlXth Century] 
22, 34, 45, 51, 52, 53, 56, 89, 90, 135, 
147, 159, 180, 187, 202, 209, 213, 
301. 

Speculation, 115. 

Speculatist, 33. 

Speech, figures of. See Metaphors, 
Similes J Tropes. 

Spelling, foreign fashions in, 31. 

Spencer, Herbert, 69, 96, 119, 
121, 192, 196, 203, 204, 207,225, 
244, 326, 400. 

Spencer, Third Earl, 64. 

Spenser, Edmund, 141. 

Spick and span, 5 . 

Spiritualism, 9. 

Splash, 112. 

Splendid, 75. 

Sponsor, 1 2. 

Spool, or reel, bobbin, 1 5. 

Squash, or vegetable marrow, 15. 

Squaw, 14. 27. 

" Squinting" construction, 181. 

Stampede, 15, 27. 

Stang, 3. 

Stanley, Henbt M., 47. 

State, 94. 

State-house, 14. 

States, for United States, 12. 

Stay, Stop, distinguished, 19. 

Steal, as noun, 33. 

Steam, to, 33. 

Steele, Richard, 72, 85, 133, 136. 

Stephen, Sir James Fitzjames, 
68, 94, 332, 336,345, 362. 386. 399. 

Stephen, Leslie, 130, 138, 345. 

Sterne, Laurence, 245. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 78, 81, 
200, 285, 298, 344. 



Stewart, Dugald, 119. 

Stockton, Frank R., ?85 

Stoke-hole, or fire room 15. 

Stop, Stay, distiuguishea, 19. 

Store, or shop, 14. 

Stories, short, good examnXes oi 
284-285. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecheb, 899. 

Strange, 76. 

Strata, for stratum, 49. 

Street-car, or train, 15. 

Strike a bonanza, 13. 

Strike oil, 13. 

Struggle for existence, 77, 

Stunning, 75. 

Sturges, Jonathan, 284. 

Style, idioms give life to, 5 ; diffuse, 
145 ; Homeric, 160 , of old English 
ballad, 160; suggestive, 168-171; 
exhaustive, 170; artificial, 207; 
flowing, 234; dicnusu, 235; spe- 
cific, 244, 245 ; bookish, 397 ; de- 
clamatory, 397. 

Subjective, 9. 

Subjectively, 93. 

Subject-matter, 23. 

Subjunctive mood, distinguished 
from the indicative, 66 , in past 
tense has a distinct form only in 
the verb be, 66 ; indicative wrongly 
used for, 67 

Subordinate expressions, position of, 
179. 

Suffrage, to, 26. 

Suffraging, 34. 

Suggestive description. See Artistic 
description. 

Suggestive style, 168-171: defined, 
169, success of, depends on skil- 
ful selection of particulars, 169; 
examples of, 170-171. 

Suicided, 34. 

Suicidism, 34. 

Sum and substance, 156. 

Sumner, (-harles, 23. 

"Sun" (the), 368. 

Supernatural, 9. 

Supplement, to, 33. 

Supreme, for last, 43, 44. 

Survival of the fittest, 77. 

Suspenders, or braces, 14. 

Suspicion, as verb, 26. 

Sustained metaphors, 124-126. 

Swagger, as adjective, 17. 




SniTT, Jonathan. II. 33, 25, !6, 
3*, *7, 53, 132, 167, 245, 331, 375. 

SwiNiiURNit. Algermos Charleb, 
as, 76. 136. 

Switd. 

BylloKisin, deflusd, 342; difieient 
ways of BtaCing, 542 ; abridged. 

Sylvan forest, 1 54. 

SyLVESTBII. Joi^BL-A, 141. 

firMONKs, John Auiukgtos, 76, 273. 
Synecdoche, 116-117. 
Syntax. See Grammatical ai/ntiix. 
Synthetic method in expoBition,314. 



Taboo. 27. 

Taike, Hesri. 306, 324. 

Take Btock in. 12. 

Talented. 11,33. 

Tap, or^QceC, 15. 

ra/iig, oo the, 16. 

Taste. See Good taste. 

Tasty, foF taatefnl, 33. 

Tat, tit for, 5. 

"Tader" (the), 34, 117. 

Tautology, 154-157. 

Tatlos, Zachaxy, meBsage to Con- 

Team, defined, 41 ; wrongly used, 45. 

Technique, 77. 

Tediouaneas, futnl, 150. 

Tolegmin, 23. 

Telephone, 99. 

Ti'll, preferable to relate, 3T. 

Telliiig characteriBtiva, 26:>-266. 

Temperance, 94. 

Temple, Sib William, 2 OB, 373. 

Tendency, 77. 

TennU, 9. 

TBynTSON, Alekbd, 9, 101, 107, 
lOS. 118, 123, 16T, 170, 186. 264, 
265, 266, 269. 

Tease, incorrect, 64-65: of anite 
Terb, 64; of iufluitiTB, 65; pres- 
ent, in j;cner.il propositions, 65. 



I Terse, Forcible, distinpiished, 41. 

Test of good KiiglUh, true, 7. 

Testimony, evidence deriyed from, 
335 ; of experts, 336 ; unwilling, 
337; nitdeaigned, 337 ; of Bilenua, 
338 ; concurrent, 339 ; direct and 
circnmstantial evidence, 339. 

Tests of good EDgjiBb, false, 2. 

ThACKE&AT, WlLLLAH MaKB- 

pkace, 4, 10, 22, 44, 45, 54, 55, 67, 

103, 133, 139, 167, 173, 186, 195, 

245, 262, 271, 289, 299. 
Thau who, 51. 
Than whom, 51. 
That, misuse of how for. 90 ; wluch 

und, choice between, a question 

of euphony, 136. 
Thaisia, B7. 
Thence, preferable to from thence, 

20. 
Theorist, EogliBh of a, 2. 
Therefore, 148. 
This meana, objected to bv Laodoi; 

23, 
Thoubon, Jaueb, 164. 
Thobeait, Henrt D,, 140. 
Though, 148. 

THRASVMACHrS, 330. 

Through, wroDglv nsert, 69. 
Through, to be, for to finish, 18. 
Tiirow light on, not nniavel, ob- 

Thucvdid'eb, 338. 

Thud, 112. 

Ticketagent, or bookine-clerk, 15. 

Time, the conrt which decides good 



"Times" (thai, S 
"T in, 1 - 



Tit for tat, 5. 

To. idiomatic use with Infinitive oi 
substantive after perfect and plu- 
perfert tenses of be, 6 ; preferable 
to unto, 21; wronrfy used, 69; 
and infinitive, adverb with, 69. 

To and fro. 5. 

To let, ratlier than to be let, 30. 

To lights, for prwenlly, IS. 

To the fore, 77. 

Toddy, 27. 

Tomahawk. 27, 



Tansorlnl Brtist, 109. 
Too, pleotiastic, 1 58, 
Tooth, Dental, 99. 
Topsy-tnTTy, 4, 

Toward, towards, 21. 

Tra<% oat, 20. 

Tram, or Ktreet-car. 15. 

Tramp (vagrant), 33. 

Transaction, for compromise, ■«. 

Transcendealal, 9. 

Transition, ease in, 234-336, 239. 

TraoBom (transom-wiadow), 14. 

Tranapiie, correct and tiii:orrQuC use 

of. 41. 
Trapper, 14. 
Traveslie, 29. 

Trench, Asobbibhof, 26, 45, 140. 
Trend, 77. 

TRETELrAN, G. O., 48, 71, 84, 295. 
Trivial expressiona iu serious writ- 

Trollope, Anthony, 43, 51, 55, 
67,68,82, 90, 126, 1S7, 133, 135, 
137, 139, 154, 157, 159, 185, 190, 
199, 200, 285, 288, 326. 

Trollofe, T. Adolphus, 75. 

Tropes, 114-132: defloed, 114; the 
very atnfE of haman liuigiiage, 
114; words at once literaJ and 
fignratiTe, 115; Bvnecdoclie and 
metonymy "'■ ■' '' — ' 



; sitnileH and met- 



aphors. 117-128; pan 
ISS-130; valoe and nsua ui:, 
See Metaphors, Simlla. 

TraltoiT. 16. 

Truck, tor garden produce, 13. 

Truer, preferable to more trne, 

Tmnk, or bos, 14, 

Try, as noun, 33. 

Tub, tor bathe, 17. 

Twain, Mark, 105, 106,272. 
■Twixt. 35. 

TTKI>AM„.rOHN.308. 

Typo, for typographer, 35. 



Unbeknown, for uahnown, 26. 



are, 14. 

Undersigned, the. for I, 103, 

Untie rstan ding, 9. 

Undesigned testimony, 337. 

Unionist, 32. 

" United States English," 40. 

Unj±r, in sentences, 308-216 : mean- 
ing and value of, 208; do«a not 
depend on length or complexity 
of sentence, 208 ; In Babstauce of 



of aantence, 212-216; lack of. 
caused by confueioa of thanght, 
216; in paragraphs, 236-238; in 
whole compositions, 239-243 ; Car- 
dinal Newman's method of aecnr- 
ing, 243 ; with variety, 244-246 ; 
the kind of, which a young writer 
should seek, 246 ; io expositioD, 
319-323 ; lack of, in sennans, 319, 
322 ; the first requisite of an argu- 
ment, 380. 

Uupretedent«dly, for without preca- 
rient, 22. 

UnqaestiouahleHt, for most imqoo*- 
tionable, 22. 

Unravel, not throw light on, per- 
plexities, 116. 

Uotehukedly, for withoot rebuke, 
23. 

Unskilful repetition, 153. 

Unto, to simpler than, 21. 

Uo willing testimony, 337. 

Unwipeupable, 84. 

Up Salt River, 32, 

Usage, British and American, 13- 
15; divided, 17-34. 

Use and misuse of connectives, 86. 

nee, eood. See Goad utf. 

TTee, national. Sea Notinnal int. 

Use, preeent. See Present vse. 

Use, reputable. See Reputable use. 

Useful circumlocutions, 167. 

Usual and ordinary, 156. 

Usna! Englisli order not always tha 
best, le.'i. 

Utterly, 75. 



VALBBa, 77. 

Van. 34. 

Van Buhbv, G. M.. 190. 

Van Hrlsost, J. B , 2 



Variety with nnity, S44-246, 396- 

397. 
Vsraitr, tot univeraitj, 35. 
Vastly, 75. 

Vegetalile marrow, or aqnasb, Ih. 
Verbal, diHtiuguiBbed from oral, 19 ; 

of differaut origiu from wurd, 99. 
Verbal fiuery, 102-105. 
7eTboutT, IG9-16S: parapbraBea, 

I6i-I64; circnuilucntKHi, 164-167 ; 

ptoludty, 167-lfi8. 
Verdant green, 154. 
Vermicem, 27. 
Vertigo. 



Vateran appropriator, 
Veto, 99. 

Vindictive, preferable to viDdicativi 



a writer, 4S. 

Virtuona, 94. 

VirtDouBeat, for mostTirCnoua, 22. 

Vii-d-iii>. 30. 

Vocabulary, value of an ample, 71. 
of Shakspere, of Miltou.of Italian 
opera, of buairiens, of conversa- 
tion. 75; swearing tlie refuee from 
alimited, 77; how to enrich one'a, 
78-81, 

VocatiuD, ArocaCioa, diatiugniahed, 
39. 

Volgarisms, 33, 41. 



Wage, tor wapep. 13. 
Wage-fund, tor wages-fnnd, 12. 
Wallace. A. R , 318, 326, 
Walpolk, Hobace, 370. 
Wamnnra, 27, 
Waoder. as noon, 34. 
Waru, a. W., 23. 
Ward, Mrs, Humphrt, 89, 147 
Sll, 23S. 

WjlBNEE, ChaHLES DuDLET, 344. 

Was, for were, 13, 67. 

Waves balked of their prey, 103. 

Ways and : '"" 

We, for I. 

Weak beginniiigs of i 




Weak endings of Be 

WEBaTER, Daniel, 56, 132. 178, 
174. 194, 197, 212, 219, 2?7. 310, 
324. 327, 359, 366. 389, 395, i»9. 

Webster, John D., uase of, 34]. 

Wirbater'e "International DictioO' 

Weird, 76. 

Welldon. J. E. C. 3S6. 

Well-posted, for well-iaformad, IT 

WliLL», Websteb, 329. 

Wench, 10, 

Wend one's way, 103. 

Wenukll, Babbett, 198. 

Wevjun, Stanley J.. 44. 45. 5!, Ju. 

What for a, for what kind of, 45 

WhATELV, AnCBFlISllOF, 94, 105. 
112, 118. 123, 145, 191, 225, a3i, 

333, 338. 3R1,3B4, 371. 
Whence, preferable to from whence, 

20. 
Whether or no, 6. 
Whew. 112. 
Which, and that, choke between, a 

question of euphony. 136; with 

and, construction of, I3B. 
Wbig, 33. 
White, preferable to whilst, 21 ; mis. 

use of, 89-90; repetition of, lS5i 

a useful connective, 148. 
Whilom. 9, 

Whip (a Parliament officer], 14. 
Whipple, E P., 398, 
Whip-poor-will, 112. 
Whir. 112, 
Whisper, 112. 
Wliit. not a. 5. 
White murder case, 589, 
Whitefteld, Georob, 388. 
Whii, 112, 
Who, than, 51 ; and that, chtAce }» 



Wliola CompoaiUoiiB, 239-246 : 
cleameas and force in. 239 , ease 
in. 2.39; nnity in. 239-246, shonid 
have variety, S44 ; ahonld lie inter 
ostin^, 246, 

Wholesome, Healthj, diatiDgoiabed, 

Whom, than, 91. 
Wigwam, 14, 27. 
Wifi, 76. 
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WiuoNS. Mary E., 264, 285. 

WiJl and shall. See Shall and will. 

Willy-nilly. 4. 

Wire, for telegram or telegraph, 17. 

With, wrongly used, 69. 

Withal, 9. 

With ("jfficulty, preferable to diffi- 
cultly, 22. 

Without precedent, preferable to 
unprecedentedly, 22. 

Without rebuke, preferable to unre- 
bu^odly, 22. 

Womanish, Womanly, distinguished, 
39. 

Wort*, Verbal, 99. 

Wordiness, fatal in persuasion, 395. 

Words, fastidiousness in the use of, 
3; m present use, 8; long dis- 
used sometimes recalled to life, 
9; in present use in poetry but 
obsolete in prose, 9; obsolete for 
one kind of prose but not for 
another, 9 ; not yet in present use, 
10; in national use, 11 ; in British 
and American use, 13-15 ; foreign, 
15-i<*; in reputable use, 16; not 
in 1 eputable use, 1 7 ; uneuplionious, 
21 ; obsolete, 25 ; fashion in, 26, 
36 ; new. 27 ; of foreign origin, 27 ; 
borrowed, 28-30; of low origin, 32 ; 
new formations of, 33; counsel con- 
cerning choice of, 35; similar in 
sound or in sense, 37-42 ; used in 
a foreign sense, 43 ; omission of 
those, which are necessary to con- 
Btruction, 70: choice of, 74-144: 
overworked, 75 ; that require defi- 
nition . 94-96 ; of Anglo-Saxon and 
of latin origin, 96-102; "lower 
classes" cannot perform highest 
work, 97; bookish, 108; of which 
the sound suggests the sense, 112*; 
at once literal and figurative, 115; 
metaphors embodied in single, 
123 ; repeated, 134 ; in two senses, 
137; two, in same sense, 137; 
number of, 145-176 : too few, 146- 
148 , too many, 150-168 ; arrange- 
ment of, 177-230: important in 



emphatic places, 184; emphasis 
on unimportant, 198; drawback 
to use of, in description, 249; tell 
a story better than pictures, 250 ; 
single descriptive, 268-270; that 
suggest motion, 271 ; not subjects 
for argument, 328; question-beg- 
ging, 345. See Arrangement^ Bar- 
barisms, Choice qfu'oras, Impropri* 
eties, Number of words, Solecisms. 

Wordsworth, William, 97, 101, 
107, 110, 117, 129, 163, 164, 165, 
170, 197, 251, 255, 259, 269. 

Work, Travel, 99. 

Works, 94. 

Would, follows same rules as will, 
63 ; used to signify habitual action, 
63 ; used to express a wish, 63 ; 
examples of incorrect use, 63. See 
S/iall and wilL 

Would God, 6. 

Would rather, 5. 

Wright, Thomas, 351 

Write, how Franklin and Stevenson 
learned to, 78-81. 

Writer, a, first duty of, to be natural, 
113; not persuasive when think- 
ing of his style, 398. 

Writer, the present, for I, 103. 

Writing, grammatical purity a requi- 
site of good, 1 ; Macaulay's rule 
of, 11 ; maccuracies excusable in 
conversation not excusable in, 48. 

Writing a subject to the dregs, 
170. 

Wrong, 94. 

Y. 

Yacht, 27. 

Yankee, 33. 

Yea, 9. 

Year's work, a, 50. 

Yet, 148. 

YoNGE. Charlotte M., 158, 19V 

Yore, 9. 

York's case, 333. 

You was, 13. 

Young, Edwabd, 322. 



THE END. 
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